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PREFACE 


progress in the publication of the Concordance of Tradition open up new avenues of 

approach to the study of Qur’anic Commentary and of Tradition. The latter, despite 
the early recognition of its basic relevance to Islamic history and culture, has been compara- 
tively neglected in our day. The present study is intended as an introduction to a fresh ap- 
proach to our understanding of Islamic early attitudes toward Qur’dnic Commentary and 
toward the evolution and recording of Tradition, as to both categories of content and methods 
of transmission. 

Information relative to the sources of the Oriental Institute papyri herein presented and to 
those under study for the forthcoming Volume III, entitled Language and Literature, is al- 
ready available in the Preface to Volume I. 

There remains the grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy of the Director of the Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, who supplied photostats of Document 2, and to the 
Director of the University of Michigan Library for the opportunity to examine its collection 
of Arabic papyri and for permission to publish Documents 13 and 14. Thanks are also due 
to Director Robert M. Adams of the Oriental Institute for his encouragement and support, 
to Miss Nanette Rauba for her careful typing of the final manuscript, and to our Editorial 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hauser, for painstaking and efficient editing of a difficult manu- 
script with a thousand and one names. 


O: increasing knowledge of Arabic paleography, the availability of new sources, and 
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INTRODUCTION: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAPYRI 


tafsir works of Mugatil ibn Sulaiman (d. 150/767) is evidence of formal and written 

tafsir in his day. The research that it entailed revealed the following significant factors 
in the rapid development of tafsir literature: Written dafsir existed from the time of Ibn ‘Abbas 
onward. Early éafsir manuscripts were used and new ones produced by each succeeding genera- 
tion of leading tafsir scholars. Differentiation as to type of tafsir began with the Companions 
of Muhammad. All types were generally acceptable except those that involved speculation on 
the difficult and ambiguous passages in the Qur’an. Mug@til ibn Sulaiman emerges as a leading 
and prolific Quranic commentator whose works, however, soon became controversial because 
he was suspected of heresy. 

Very important are the clues provided by the thirteen hadith documents, in their isndd’s as 
in their content (matn), for tracing the origin and early evolution of Tradition and especially 
for determining the basis of selection of traditions for the standard collections of the second and 
third centuries. By contrast, the texts of both the tafsir piece and the hadith documents contain 
very little, beyond some rather minor textual variants, that was not already available to us 
in the rich heritage of tafsir and hadith literature. There are, however, some textual character- 
istics common to the hadith documents, in addition to those mentioned in connection with the 
scripts as detailed on pages 87-91, which may be noted here. 

The language of these documents is more colloquial than literary, even for the Prophet’s 
hadith. Literal transmission and transmission according to sense were practiced concurrently, 
but the former was usually more closely associated with the Prophet’s hadith. The isnad’s vary 
from predominantly complete ones for the sayings of Muhammad to broken or abbreviated 
ones that cover the sayings or practices of the Companions and their Successors (see pp. 
77f.). Broken isndd’s, however, were used for hadith al-Nabi in connection with certain 
extralegal, non-obligatory but edifying religious practices such as private prayers of adulation 
and other devotional exercises (e.g. Document 3). Family zsndéd’s emerged at the very begin- 
ning and were much in evidence thereafter for some of the most prominent traditionists as well 
as for some less well known and even quite obscure families. The documents give evidence of 
an editorial hand that went beyond routine manuscript corrections to explanatory comments, 
corroborative traditions, and critical evaluative judgment (see pp. 76f.). 

The distribution of the documents among the three major types of early hadith collections is 
quite representative. The earliest type was the small private collection, mixed as to both source 
and content, made by many of the Companions. There was no call for emphasis on source until 
the First Civil War, which occurred in the fourth decade of Islam, and until the Successors 
were brought into the chain of transmission. The ‘ulamé or fugaha@’—terms applied inter- 
changeably at first to all religious scholars—used and added to such collections until increasing 
volume and practical needs called for more systematic organization of the materials. At the 
same time the scholars were forming groups that were interested in one or more of the related 
yet differently oriented religious disciplines, such as the various branches of Qur’dnic studies, 
of hadith proper, and of law. Tradition, which was indispensable for the other disciplines, re- 
ceived a different literary treatment at the hands of members of the legal profession (fugaha?) 
than it did at the hands of the traditionists proper (muhaddithiin), both groups having leaders 


1 


\ MosT significant feature of our fourteen papyri is their early date. The papyrus from the 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


in the front ranks of the ‘wlama?. The traditionists, concerned primarily with the authenticity 
and acceptability of the isnda’s, arranged their materials in the familiar form of the musnad, 
which consisted of a number of individual collections each of which traced back to a given 
Companion or Successor. They paid little attention to thematic organization, though occa- 
sionally clusters of thematically related traditions appear in some of the individual musnad’s 
as preserved in the multiple-musnad works of Tay4lisi and Ibn Hanbal, the earliest such works 
extant. On the other hand, the members of the legal profession, which included many leading 
traditionists, needed readily usable materials for their arguments relative to a given practical 
situation or hypothetical legal question. Lawyers, judges, and jurists soon reshuffled the avail- 
able hadith collections and recast the contents under legal headings, in a sense following the 
practice of Muhammad himself and of the first four caliphs, who found it necessary to issue 
oral and written instructions on such matters as general taxation, alms, inheritance, and the 
conduct of war. As the legal profession soon split into two factions—the ahl al-hadith, or those 
who stressed Tradition, and the afl al-ra?y, or those who stressed also private opinion and 
judgment—and as the nascent religio-political parties of the end of the first century cited 
traditions in their controversies and rivalries, the traditionists proper, caught in these develop- 
ments, found the thematic arrangement convenient and adopted it alongside the earlier 
musnad form and thus gave rise to large hadith collections arranged by legal headings (hadith 
mubawwab ‘ala abwab al-figh). On the whole, the traditionists, especially the pious ones who 
refused to serve the government as judges, paid greater attention to the isndd’s than did the 
rank and file of the legal profession and the rank and file of the historians. 

Our hadith papyri reflect the developments outlined above as they crystallized during the 
second century under the leadership of Abi Hanifah of ‘Iraq and Malik ibn Anas of Medina.? 
Of the thirteen hadith documents, six (Nos. 5, 8-11, 14) represent the earliest type, the unor- 
ganized hadith collection, which was most widely used among the rank and file of traditionists. 
Five of the documents (Nos. 2-4, 12, 13) represent collections organized by subject matter. 
The remaining two (Nos. 6-7) represent the musnad type that traces back to a given Successor 
and, significantly enough, are from the musnad’s of the judge and traditionist Ibn Shihab 
Muhammad ibn Muslim al-Zuhri (d. 124/741) and the contemporary judge and jurist Yahya 
ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari (see pp. 193-97). I suspect that the absence of a document representing 
the musnad of a Companion is accidental, owing in part to the hazards of survival and the small 
size of this collection of papyri. For the earliest literary works, several of which—such as the 
Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d, the Ta?rikh of Bukhari, and the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal—are contem- 
porary with these very documents, and some that are only slightly later—such as the Jarh wa 
al-ta‘dil of Abt. Hatim al-Razi and his son ‘Abd al-Rahman—confirm the early currency of the 
collections of such prolific Companions as Abt Hurairah, Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab, and «Abd Allah ibn <Amr ibn al-‘As from the second half of the first century 
onward. 

Analysis of the content and the chains of transmission of the traditions of the documents and — 
of their available parallels in the standard collections, supplemented by the results of an exten- 
sive study of the sources on the sciences of Tradition, uli al-hadith, lead me to conclude 
that oral and written transmission went hand in hand almost from the start, that the tradi- 
tions of Muhammad as transmitted by his Companions and their Successors were, as a rule, 
scrupulously scrutinized at each step of the transmission, and that the so-called phenomenal 
growth of Tradition in the second and third centuries of Islam was not primarily growth of 
content, so far as the hadith of Muhammad and the hadith of the Companions are concerned, 
but represents largely the progressive increase of parallel and multiple chains of transmission. 


1 Managqib, pp. 23-25; Suyiiti, Tabyid al-sahifah . . . (Haidarabad, 1334/1915) p. 36. 
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I 


HE present writer has for some time accepted the possibility that Arabic scripts were 

used in literary works in pre-Islamic times, especially among the Christian Arabs of 

‘Iraq and Syria and among the Arabic-speaking Christian and Jewish colonists in Arabia 

itself.1 Furthermore, the possibility that even the pagan Arabs had some sacred or wisdom 
literature in circulation on the eve of Islam cannot be altogether excluded.? 

Regardless of whether there was or was not a pre-Islamic translation of large portions of the 
Bible, there is considerable evidence of the penetration of biblical ideas into the ranks of the 
pre-Islamic poets, pagan or otherwise.’ The case of Muhammad’s opponent the poet and would- 
be prophet Umayyah ibn Abi al-Salt, who was credited with “the study of books” and who had 
some knowledge of biblical angels, comes to mind.‘ Another opponent of Muhammad, the 
Quraishite Nadr ibn al-Harith, who fell at Badr, was a man who sought religious information 
from Jews and Christians and was given credit for insight into the books of the Persians.*> As 
for prose, there is reason to believe that some wisdom literature had taken form around the 
name of Luqmén the Sage® and that some of it was in circulation in Muhammad’s day. For 
not only does Luqman receive considerable attention in the Qur°dn in a Sirah titled after him 
(31:12-19),”? but early Islamic literature has a number of specific references to manuscripts 
containing some of his wisdom (hikmah). The most intriguing of these references centers around 
Suwaid ibn Samit of the tribe of the Aws, who was known as a kdmil or perfect one, that is, one 
whose talents included a knowledge of writing. Muhammad, while he was still in Mecca in the 
early years of his mission, invited Suwaid to embrace Islam. The latter refused and informed 
Muhammad that he had in his possession the Majallat Lugman,® that is, a manuscript of the 
wisdom of Luqman, whereupon Muhammad asked him to read it out to him. Suwaid did so 
and was told by Muhammad that he had something more precious, namely the Qur’an.!° The 
Majallat Lugman continued to circulate throughout the first century, for the well known scholar 


Loqmdn berbére avec quatre glossaires et une étude sur la 
légende de Logmdn (Paris, 1890) esp. pp. xli-liv. See also 
GAL II 62f. and GAL § II 65. 


1See Vol. I 40f., 46-50; OP L 5-7. See also p. 141 
below. 


2 See Vol. I 27, 56. 


3 Cf. W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca (Ox- 
ford, 1953) p. 27; Henri Lammens, L’ Arabie occidentale 
avant Vhégire (Beyrouth, 1928) pp. 51-99, esp. p. 68; 
Charles Cutler Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam 
(New York, 1933) p. 13. 

4 Jahiz, Al-hayawan, ed. ‘Abd al-Salim Hiarin, I (Cairo, 
1356/1938) 320. See also p. 141 below and GAL SI 55f. 

®See e.g. Sirah I 191f., 235f., 458; Ansab I 139f.: 
my ‘g . 4 . or 2 &: 
dled loesy coal os: b rbis Carle wole Ol 

aed GLa 

5 For the legend of Luqmin and the several phases of 
its development see Bernard Heller in EJ III (1936) 35-37; 


for samples of the fables attributed to him see Jose Benoliel, 
Fabulas de Logmdn (Lisboa, 1898), and René Basset, 


‘For other Qureanic references to the inspired wisdom 
of pious men and prophets see e.g. Siirahs 12:22, 21:74, 
26:20, 28:13, 45: 15-16; see also Geo Widengren, Afuham- 
mad, the Apostle of God and His Ascension (Uppsala, 1955) 
pp. 129f., 139. 


® See e.g. Ibn Sad III 91; Futih al-buldan, p. 474, which 
adds a second kdmil (Hudhair); Aghaniz VI 165. 


9The currency of the term majallah and its plural 
(majall) for manuscript scrolls or books in pre-Islamic and 
early Islimic times is discussed in Vol. I 48. See also 
Khatib VIII 259; Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 95 f. 


10 Strah 1 283-85; Tabari I 1208; Tafsir VII 78; Tafsir 
(1903) XXI 39-50; Jsti-ab II 578; Usd III 378; Isabah II 
306. 
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Wahb ibn Munabbih reported that he had read numerous chapters or parts of it." The 
legendary Luqman shares honors with the historical Aktham ibn Saifi, known as the “Sage of 
the Arabs” (hakim al-‘Arab). Though no specific reference to a pre-Islamic manuscript collec- 
tion of his wisdom has been noted so far, aphorisms attributed to him are numerous, and the 
eleventh-century Turtishi refers to several compositions covering his wisdom." Incidental 
references by some of the Companions" to unidentified wisdom manuscripts (kitab and sahifah) 
could apply as well to Aktham as to Luqman. 

The small group of Arab monotheists, either set apart as hanif’s or claimed by Jews or 
Christians, are generally associated with some sort of Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic manuscript.!® 
That Muhammad considered the hanif’s and their claimed source of inspiration, Abraham, as 
good Muslims is too well known to detain us here,! as is also the fact that he learned something 
of the ‘‘people of the Book’ and their Scriptures from Waragah ibn Naufal, ‘‘a reader of 
books.””!? And one should not completely overlook the Sabians and their books and the defini- 
tion of sabi as “‘one who reads or writes books’’ and the fact that Muhammad himself was at 
first called a sabi.!8 I do not intend here to enter into the controversy of whether or not Muham- 
mad was literate. I am persuaded that he, like <A?ishah and Hafsah, could read and that he 
probably could write also, at least at the time of his mission in Medina (see p. 257).1° 

It would seem therefore, even from the foregoing brief survey, that sacred prose literature 
written in Arabic was in no way strange to the Arabs on the eve of Islam.?° Furthermore, the 
familiar argument that the paucity of literate Arabs and the peculiarities of the Arabic script 


 Ma‘arif, p. 27. Numerous and varied lists of wisdom 
attributed to Luqman are to be found in early Islamic lit- 
erature and are relayed by later authors; see e.g. Bukhari 
II 364 f.; Jami¢ I 106 f.; Abii Nucaim IJ 283, III 337, VI 
320, VIII 17, IX 55; Nawawi, p. 526; Ibn al-cArabi, Fusis 
al-hikam, ed. Abi al-cAla> <Afifi (Cairo, 1365/1946) I 187- 
91 and II 276-83. See also n. 6 above. 

2 Abi Hatim al-Sijistani, Kziadb al-mucammarin (Ignaz 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie II 
(Leiden, 1899]) pp. 9-18, covers some of Aktham’s legend- 
ary activities as leader and sage before Islim and credits 
him with literary correspondence with the Arab kings of 
Hira and Syria. See also Afa‘drif, pp. 37, 153, 274; Ibn 
Qutaibah, Ta°wil mushkil al-Qur-dn, ed. Ahmad Saqr (Cairo, 
1373/1954) p. 62; Jamz< II 160; Usd I 112 f. Sirah 4:100 
is supposed to refer to Aktham and to others who, like him, 
were overtaken by death while they were on their way to 
Muhammad (see Ansdb I 265 and Tafsir IV 112-22). <Iqd 
1301 refers to a Saib ibn Saifi whom Muhammad addressed 
as “my partner in the jahiliyah.” 


4 Turtishi, Siraj al-multik ... (Cairo, 1306/1888) p. 
157. For samples of Aktham’s sayings see e.g. Suyiti, 
Al-muzhir fi culm al-lughah (Cairo, 1364/1945) I 501 f. A 
descendant of Aktham, Yahya ibn Aktham (d. 242/856), 
distinguished himself in the service of Ma?min, who 
appointed him judge of Basrah, but he later lost favor with 
this caliph. Yahya collected hadith and wrote on figh; see 
Mas‘udi VII 48 f.; Ibn Khallikan II 287f. (= trans. III 
33-51); EI IT (1927) 104. 


44 .g. Imran ibn Husain (d. 52/672) and Bushair ibn 
Ka‘b (n.d.); see Ibn Sacd VII 1, p. 162; Bukhari IV 139; 
Bukhari, Ta>rikh I 2, p. 132, and III 2, p. 308; Jami I 55, 
388. In addition to these better known cases and the vari- 
ous lists of Muhammad’s scribes and of the few women 


Companions who were literate, there are occasional refer- 
ences to other men and women of the same period who did 
write; see e.g. Ansdb I 137, according to which Shumailah’s 
love messages, written in the sand, led to her immediate 
divorce and her subsequent marriage to Ibn «Abbas. 


15 See e.g. Nubala? I 86 and pp. 40f. below. 


16See e.g. Strahs 2:130, 6:79 and 161, 16:120-23; 
Sirah I 821 f. See also Concordance I 522. For a fresh treat- 
ment of this complex theme see Youakim Moubarac, 
Abraham dans le Coran et le naissance de l’Islam (Paris, 
1958). 

17 See e.g. Strah I 121, 143, 149, 153, 205; Ibn Hanbal 
VI 223, 233; Bukhari I 5, II 352, III 380, IV 347; Macarif, 
p. 29. See also Concordance I 124 dew Vly by lyal ; Zubairi, 
p. 207. 

1%8See Hamdani, Al-ikiil, ed. Oscar Lofgren (‘‘Biblio- 
theca Ekmania” LVIII [Uppsala, 1954]) p. 17, and Edward 
William Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London and 
Edinburgh, 1866-93) sluo. See also R. Paret, ““Ummi,” 
in EI IV (1934); Torrey, The Jewish Foundation of Islam, 
pp. 3 f. and 130 and references there cited. 


19 The few Muslim scholars, medieval and modern, who 
believed that Muhammad was literate have been severely 
criticized by fellow Muslims (see e.g. Dhahabi II 277; Ibn 
cAsikir VI 248-50; Kattant II 250). In the 2d century 
the word ummi was applied to those who could neither 
read nor write and also to those who could read but not 
write (cf. p. 61 below). 

20 See Vol. I 27, 56. It is gratifying to find that Muslim 
scholars are taking some interest in such matters (see e.g. 
‘Abd Allah cAbd al-Jabbaér and Muhammad <Abd al- 
Mun‘im Khafaja, Qissat al-adab fi al-Hijaz (Cairo, 1377/ 
1958] pp. 252-55). 
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deterred the rapid development of written Tradition is no more applicable to Tradition than 
it is to the Qur°dn, which was standardized in less than a quarter of a century after Muham- 
mad’s death. In fact, the reasons for the comparative delay in the development of a body of 
more or less standardized traditions were, in part at least, quite the opposite. Traditions were 
already being written down by quite a few even in Muhammad’s day. It was the rapid growth 
of both oral and written hadith following Muhammad’s death and not any lack of literate Arabs 
equal to the task of recording hadith that alarmed ‘Umar I and a few other Companions.” 
No doubt among the reasons for their fears was the possible confusion of Tradition with the 
Quranic text, especially because the latter was as yet neither too familiar in the newly con- 
quered provinces nor standardized in its homeland. Valid as this reason seems, it was not the 
decisive one. For confusion of texts could have been prevented or eliminated by the simul- 
taneous standardization of both hadith and Qur’dn. ‘Umar, who was responsible for the first 
“edition” of the Qur°an, did indeed consider the parallel recording of sunnah, which Tradition 
necessarily overlapped, but rejected the idea after a month’s deliberation.” What ‘Umar feared 
most was not ignorant or innocent confusion of texts but the potentially dangerous, even if not 
deliberately contrived, popular competition that the Prophet’s hadith and sunnah, both oral 
and written, could pose for the Qur°an. This fear is clearly indicated in the instructions that 
‘Umar gave his emissaries to Kifah, warning them against letting their prestige as Com- 
panions tempt them to relate too many of the Prophet’s traditions to the distraction of people 
zealously preoccupied with the recitation of the Qur°an.” Zuhri, among others, reported on the 
authority of Abt Hurairah that so long as ‘Umar was alive the people dared not say ‘the 
apostle of Allah said” for fear that ‘Umar would have them flogged, imprisoned, or otherwise 
punished.‘ By denying Tradition the authority that went with sacred records ‘Umar meant to 
forestall the danger of competition between hadith and the Qur’an.”> ‘Umar’s own perceptive 
mind may have alerted him to this danger. Nevertheless he was undoubtedly strongly influ- 
enced by his general knowledge of the role of extrabiblical sacred literature among the ‘“‘people 
of the Book,” particularly the Jews. For ‘Umar, it seems, was more familiar with local Jewish 
ritual and literature than has been hitherto recognized. We know from the Quran that Mu- 
hammad at first discoursed freely with Christians and Jews about their Scriptures (Stirahs 
10:94, 17:101). And his early eagerness and credulity did not escape his not always sincere 


2 See e.g. Ibn Sacd V 139-43; Jami< I 71, IT 120. 


22 See e.g. Ibn Sa‘d III 1, p. 206; Jami I 64. ‘(Umar did 
not limit his own opinions and actions to conform with 
those of Muhammad and Abi Bakr but rather consistently 
exercised his own judgment as the situation demanded. In 
one of his later speeches he claimed the merit of having 
clearly established the fardid and the sunan; cf. Ibn Sa‘d 


IE 1, p. 242: Gell pS Cig Gala SN OS 5. 
33Tbn Sacd VI 2; Ibn Majah I 9; Jami< II 120f.; 
Kifayah, pp. 8-12. 
24 Mustadrak I 110 f.; Nubala? II 433 f. See also Dhahabi 
1 7£.; Concordance I 435 f.; Ansab I 183; Jami¢ II 130. 


28 Cf. Ibn Sacd III 1, p. 207. ‘Umar’s fear of such compe- 
tition could have involved what has come to be known as 
hadith qudst, particularly the traditions that start with 
“God said’’ or “‘God says’’ whether their substance (but 
not their form) was derived from the “book of Allah,’’ in- 
cluding the Old and New Testaments (see e.g. Bukhari IT 
315, 309; Muslim XVII 165f.; Ibn Hanbal II 313; Con- 


te 
cordance I 47 Y3\ and II 48 je), or from new revelation 
and inspiration received by Muhammad in addition to the 
Quran (see e.g. Bukhari IV 231; Muslim XV 116-18; Ibn 
Hanbal I 162; Concordance I 183 ps Ul Ledl, TV 86 42, 
and I 9-11 ane) fin several places]). Muhammad’s com- 
ments on and explanation of Qur-dnic texts, considered as 
hadith or tafsir, have some relevance in this connection 
(see e.g. Jigan II 174, 176, 184) as does his insistence on 
the authority of his sunnah (see p. 23, n. 179). Divine 
inspiration was likewise credited to a few of the Com- 
panions, such as ‘Umar himself (see e.g. Muslim XV 166; 
A. J. Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tra- 


dition [Leiden, 1927] p. 234, col. 2) and the poet Hassin 


ibn Thabit (see e.g. Mustadrak II 487). Such material 
could have presented a challenge of the first magnitude to 
the as yet unstandardized Quran, but at present little is 
known of its early development and role (see e.g. Ignaz 
Goldziher, ‘“Kampfe um die Stellung des Hadit im Islam,”’ 
ZDMG LXI [1907] 863-65). Completion of the Concordance 
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informants (Sirah 9:612*). That his disciples likewise discoursed with Christians and Jews is 
implied in the later repeated injunctions against engaging in arguments or debates with the 
‘““people of the Book,’’? which meant, for the most part, with the members of the large and 
aggressive Jewish community in Medina. Furthermore, it is specifically stated that Muham- 
mad, Abi Bakr, and ‘Umar personally visited the Jewish Midrash in Medina.?* ‘Umar formed 
the habit of dropping in at the Midrash, since it was on the way to his property in the upper 
part of the city.?* All three of them, among others, had serious discussions elsewhere with Jews 
and Jewish converts,** while both Muhammad and ‘Umar were on more than one occasion in 
possession of Jewish manuscripts.#* Certainly ‘Umar must have assumed that at least a few 
prominent Companions had some knowledge of the role of the Mishna in Judaism when he 
cited that very role in justification of his negative decision on the recording of Tradition.*? 
And his fears in this respect proved not to have been exaggerated. 

Biblical and extrabiblical literature was aggressively publicized even in the first century by 
such literate Jewish converts as Ka‘b al-Ahbar, who was patronized by ‘Umar,® his stepson 
Nauf al-Bakalr,>* and Wahb ibn Munabbih. Because of the Companions’ interest in such men® 
and their manuscripts, which were eagerly sought and appropriated by contemporary leading 
traditionists, Islamic Tradition did indeed come to resemble the Mishna more than any other 
sacred literature of the “‘people of the Book.’’** Among prominent Companions known to have 
shown considerable interest in Jewish books and ideas may be mentioned ‘Ali,?” Salman al- 
Farisi,?8 Abii Dharr,*® and Zaid ibn Thabit, who is said to have learned Hebrew in a Jewish 
midrash and later became the editor-in-chief of the ‘Uthmf@nic edition of the Qur’an.‘° But 
Abi Hurairah, Ibn <Abbds, and ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As must be placed in the front 


may lead to some as yet untapped early materials. A late 
but important collection of hadith qudsi is Ibn al-cArabi’s 
Mishgat al-anwar (Cairo, 1369/1950). Still later collections 
have been presented in part by S. M. Zwemer in “The 
so-called Hadith qudsi,” Muslim World XII (1922) 263-75, 
and “Das sogenannte Hadit qudst,”’ Der Islam XIII 
(1923) 53-65. The Islimic view of the various methods of 
divine revelation and inspiration is to be found in Ibn 
Khaldiin’s Mugaddimah (Bilaq, 1274/1857) pp. 172, 200, 
229 (see also The Mugaddimah: An Introduction to History, 
translated by Franz Rosenthal [New York, 1958] I 192f. 
and 223, III 88 and 98). 


26 See also Sirah I 356 f., 925 f.; W. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956) chap. vi and pp. 
315-20. 

2? See e.g. Strah 29:45; see also any Qur-anic concord- 
ance under Je. Caliph <Ali ibn Abi Talib is said to 
have held a religious discussion in Kifah with a delegation 
of 40 Jews (Abi Nu‘aim I 72). 

28 Sirah I 383, 388, 394; Ibn Hanbal II 451; Bukhari IT 
294; Tafsir II 384, VII 441 f. and 455 f., X 339. 

26 Tafsir II 384; Jamic II 101. 

30 See e.g. Sirah I 351 f., 383-85, 394 f.; Ibn Hanbal IV 
286 and also Concordance IV 320 elle ; Tafsir III 109-13; 
Akhbar al-qudat 1 55, 278. 

31See e.g. Darimi I 115; Jamic II 40f., 42f.; Abi 
Nu‘aim V 135 f. 

32 Ibn Sad V 140; Darimi I 123 f.; cf. Jamz< I 65, where 


Ibn ‘Abbas (lines 21-22) and Muhammad Ibn Sirin (lines 
6-7) refer to non-canonical works leading the Jews astray. 


33 Muwatta? I 108-10; Ibn Hanbal IJ 275; Ibn Sacd III 1, 
pp. 240 and 262; Maarif, p. 219; Abi Nu‘aim V 364-VI 48 
(esp. Vol. V 365, 368 f., 387 f., 391 and Vol. VI 6, 25 for 
Ka‘b’s relationship to ‘Umar); Jarh III 2, p. 161; Bukhari, 
Tarikh IV 1, pp. 223 f.; Ibn Hibban, No. 911. See also pp. 
257 f. below. 

*4 Tbn Sacd VIT 2, p. 160; Bukhari, T'a>rtkh IV 2, p. 126; 
Tafsir II 257-59, III 442, IV 232, VI 281 f. and 522, XIII 
161-63; Jarh IV 1, p. 505; Ibn Hibban, No. 947; Abi 
Nusaim VI 48-54. 

35 See Vol. I 36, 47, 51; GAL I 64 and GALS I 101. The 
Yemen produced several other such men, e.g. Shu‘aib 
al-Jaba?i al-Yamani, who used the books of the a@Al al-kitab 
(see Tafsir I 344; Jarh II 1, p. 353; Bukhari, Ta-rtkh IT 2, 
p. 219; Lisdn III 150). 

36 See J. van der Ploeg, ‘‘Le réle de Ja Tradition orale 
dans la transmission du texte de ]’Ancien Testament,” 
Revue biblique LIV (1947) 5-41, for some parallels particu- 
larly for the psychological and social aspects of recitation 
of sacred texts among the Semites. 


37 See e.g. Abii Nu‘aim J 72. Cf. also Ibn Hanbal I 282, 
which reports that heretical books were burned by <Ali to 
the disapproval of Ibn ‘Abbas. 

38 See e.g. Ibn Sad VII 2, pp. 64f.; Aba Nucaim I 187, 
IV 123. 

'39See e.g. Abi: Nucaim I 169. See Ibn Sacd IV 1, pp. 
161-75, for Abii Dharr’s activities. 


49 See pp. 257f. and Vol. I 28. 
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ranks of early traditionists and Qur°dnic commentators—the latter leaned heavily on Tradi- 
tion—who through their persistent exploration of the practices, the ideas, and, in the case of 
the last. two named, the books of the scriptuarians, influenced the tone, part of the content, and 
the literary form of Islamic Tradition. Ka‘b al-Ahbar bore testimony to the illiterate Abi 
Hurairah’s surprisingly extensive knowledge of the Torah.“ Ibn ‘Abbas, known as the father 
of all ¢afstr works, was an assiduous collector of hadith and akhbar not only from the Ansar 
but also from Jews and Christian Arabs.* «Abd Allah ibn ¢Amr ibn al-‘As is reported as reading 
Syriac* and as given to intensive study of the books of the scriptuarians*‘ and to doctrinal 
discussions with converted Jews such as Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Nauf al-Bakali.“* His knowledge 
of the Mishna and of its association with Islamic Tradition is attested by Tabari*¢ and in the 
writings of Ibn ‘Atiyah (d. 542/1147).* . 

Moving close to the end of the first century we find others who carried on this interest in 
non-Islaimic sacred books. There was, for instance, Abi al-Jald of Basrah, who alternated be- 
tween recitation of the Qur’dn and the Torah, using manuscripts of the latter,‘® and read 
other, similar, books that were in his possession.*? Ibn ‘Abbas is known to have written to him 
for information®® and to have transmitted hadith from ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As and 
many others.*! There was also the stationer and Qur'an copyist Malik ibn Dinar (d. 180/748) ,* 
who read the Bible and whose literary Arabic citations from both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment reveal a remarkable degree of textual accuracy and of familiarity particularly with the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and the first three Gospels.** 

The early Muslims’ preoccupation with non-Islimic thought and literature was reflected in 
the subsequent negative approach to such questions as whether it was permissible for Muslims 
to read such books and to transmit akhbar and hadith from the “people of the Book’”’® and, 


4 See e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 275; Dhahabi I 34. 
4 See Vol. I 47 f. and p. 99 below. 


Gospel citations: Matt. 10:8 and 15:7-8 (pp. 220 and 
362), Mark 11:15 (p. 383), Luke 7:32 and 19:45 (pp. 358 
and 383). It should be noted that Abii Nu‘aim’s work, like 


43 Ibn Sacd IV 2, p. 11, and VII 2, p. 189; Mustadrak III 
421. 

44Ibn Hanbal II 183, 209, 219, 222; Ibn Hanbal, Al- 
musnad, ed. Anmad Muhammad Shakir, [X (Cairo, 1370/ 


1951) 233 f.; Darimi II 212; Tafsir XII 252 f., 267; Abi . 


Nu‘aim I 187, 288. See also Nubala> III 57. 
48 Tafsir XIIT 164; Abi Nu‘aim VI 52, 54. 
4 See e.g. Tafstr XII 267. 


47Cf. Arthur Jeffery (ed.), Two Mugaddimas to the 
Quranic Sciences (Cairo, 1954) p. 260; cf. also Ploeg in 
Revue biblique LIV 5-41. 

48 Ibn Sacd VIL 1, p. 161; Tafsir XIII 72 (Sirah 13:13); 
Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 66 f. 


“9 Jarh 11, p. 547. 
89 Tafsir I 340, 344, 517. 


st Ibn Sacd VII 1, p. 161; Bukhari, Tarikh I 2, p. 250, 
and III 1, p. 5. See also Kattani II 428. 


® See Vol. I 49 and OJP L 29. 


53 Abii Nu‘aim (Vol. II 357-89) covers much of Malik’s 
professional and literary activity and provides some two 
dozen citations from the Bible. A spot check of a dozen 
references yielded Prov. 1:7, 9:10, and 11:22 (pp. 387, 
358, and 377), Ps. 34:12-13 (p. 359), and at least five 


that of the earlier Ibn Qutaibah, is unusually rich in biblical 
citations (e.g. Abii Nu‘aim VIII 140-61, with some dozen 
Teferences) and should not be overlooked by those par- 
ticularly interested in the early history of the Arabic Bible 
(see our Vol. I 30f., 48 f.). Among the more interesting 
recent articles on this subject may be mentioned W. Mont- 
gomery Watt, “The early development of the Muslim 
attitude to the Bible,’”? The Glasgow University Oriental 
Society, Transactions XVI (1955-56) 50-62, and Gérard 
Lecomte, ‘Les citations de l’Ancien et du Nouveau Testa- 
ment dans lcuvre d’Ibn Qutayba,”’ Arabica V (1958) 
34-46; see also EI I (1960) ‘“<Arabiyya”’ (p. 564), which 
bears on this subject as well as on other aspects of the 
early Muslims’ interest in non-Islamic sacred books, and 
n. 25 above with references there cited. Ibn Qutaibah’s 
familiarity with biblical texts is fairly well known. Biblical 
citations are to be found in most of his works. Some of these 
are introduced with statements that indicate his personal 
study of the written texts (see e.g. Ta>wil, pp. 171 and 183). 
For recent and instructive treatment of the general subject 
by Muslim scholars see Ahmad Amin, Duha al-Islam I 
(Cairo, 1351/1933) 327 f., 343 f.; Kattani II 428-32. 


54 See e.g. Bukhari IV 495; Jami: II 40-43, 48; Kifayah, 
pp. 75 f. See also Tafstr II 270-74; Kattani II 428 f. 

53 See Kifayah, pp. 761.; Taqytd al-ilm, pp. 146 f.; Abi 
Nucaim V 52, 
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conversely and logically enough, whether Islamic literature, particularly the Qur°an, should be 
taught or even exposed to the “‘people of the Book.” The comparatively tolerant attitude that 
characterized the first century yielded—for all but the very few liberals—first to caution, then 
to avoidance, and finally, by about the middle of the second century, to all but complete pro- 
hibition of all three practices. Then such ‘Iraqi leaders as Acmash (d. 148/765) and Sufyan 
al-Thauri (d. 161/778) were credited with socio-political discrimination and religious bigotry 
in their relations with the “people of the Book.’’*”? This development was tacitly frowned on by 
the cosmopolitan Sha‘bi (d. no later than 110/728)** among others and publicly repudiated 
by the more tolerant and humane Awza‘l of Syria (d. 157/773).°° 

It thus seems clear that it was not illiteracy nor failure nor even general reluctance on the 
part of the Companions to write down hadith that forestalled the early standardization of 
Islimie Tradition. It was rather ‘Umar’s fear of a development in Islam, parallel to that in 
Judaism and Christianity, but particularly in the latter, of a body of sacred literature that 
could compete with, if not distort or challenge, the Qur°dn. Such literature was in fact begin- 
ning to take shape even in ‘Umar’s day and under aggressive literary leadership by the “people 
of the Book.” This leadership the early Muslims at first acknowledged and admired but soon 
came to resent and challenge. The challenge, however, had not sufficient force to overcome the 
trends already set in motion, trends that had deep roots in a common Semitic cultural heritage 
reinforced by long sustained contact and association. 

‘Umar’s decision against the recording of Tradition was backed by a very small minority of 
his contemporaries, though, after he burned or otherwise destroyed such hadith manuscripts as 
he could uncover, many Companions refrained from arousing his wrath by avoiding public 
enthusiasm for either oral or written Tradition.© Actually, only a few Companions opposed 
written hadith from strong personal convictions, giving as their chief reasons Muhammad’s 
occasional disapproval and the desire not to accord hadith the same treatment as the Qur>an.™ 
The Companions most frequently mentioned as holding to their convictions against written 
hadith to the very end are ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid,® Zaid ibn Thabit,* and Abi Sa‘id al- 
Khudri,** whose death dates range from 32/653 to 74/693. Ironically enough, ‘Umar’s son 

‘Abd Allah, who approved of his father’s decision and abided by it for the most part, is re- 
ported to have weakened at the end and tacitly permitted or actually instructed his pupils to 
write down Tradition.®** There were, on the other hand, some Companions who at first ignored 
‘Umar’s decision but eventually, on the approach of death, decided to destroy their manu- 
scripts for fear that they might be misused. Among these were Abii al-Darda? (d. 32 or 34/ 


56See e.g. Bukhari [I 232 and cf. Ahmad Firad al- 
Ahwani, Al-tarbiyah fi al-Islam (Cairo, 1374/1955) pp. 40, 
64, 179-81 and references there cited. 

57 See e.g. Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 146 f.; Abi: Nu‘aim V 52, 
VI 369 and 379. There were some who preferred association 
with Jews and Christians or concern with their views to 
association with those in power or preoccupation with 
some Islamic heterodoxy (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Kitab al- 
waras [Cairo, 1340/1921} p. 59; Tabari III 2520). 


58 See e.g. Aba Nu‘aim IV 314, 322. 
59 See e.g. Jarh, Taqdimah, pp. 200f. and 210 f. 


69See p. 7 above; see also Jami I 64f. and Taqyid 
al-<ilm, pp. 49-53. 


61 The arguments for and against written hadith have 
received extensive treatment in the hadith literature, espe- 


cially by Khatib in his Taqyid al-tilm. This work has been 
ably edited by Yisuf al-sAshsh, whose lengthy introduction 
does considerable justice to the subject and its ramifica- 
tions. For the arguments of the opposition see Tagyid 
al-ilm, pp. 28-64; Jami: I 63-70. 

8 See e.g. Jami< I 65; Taqyid al-<ilm, pp. 38 f. and 53; 
but see also Jami< I 72, where <Abd Allah’s son claims he 
has a manuscript of his father’s. 

63 See e.g. Tagytd al-cilm, p. 35. See also pp. 249f. and 
256 f. below. 

64 See p. 202 below. For others who were opposed to 
written hadith see e.g. Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 45 ff. 

6 See e.g. Tagytd al-ilm, pp. 43 f.; Jami I 66. See also 
pp. 157 and 244 below. ‘Umar himself approved the record- 
ing of ‘lm, including hadith, at first (see Mustadrak I 106; 
Taqyid al-ilm, p. 88). 
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652 or 654) in Syria® and <Abidah ibn Qais (d. 72/691-92) in Kiifah.®’ But for the most part the 
Companions who at first refrained from writing, either for some personal reason or out of defer- 
ence to ‘Umar, eventually took to recording hadith. Among these were Ibn ‘Abbas, whose 
tafsir and hadith materials were written down by several of his pupils,®* and Abii Hurairah, 
who though himself illiterate and at first opposed to the writing-down of his hadith did in the 
end have others write it down.®® A great many of the Companions resolved the controversy 
for themselves by considering their manuscripts as aids to memory.”° Some, possessing only a 
few traditions, made temporary notes which they destroyed once they had memorized the 
content. Others, fewer in number but more ambitious for sizable collections, made records that 
were meant to last for their own lifetime, but some of these records actually survived their first 
owners. Besides, even if the original manuscripts were destroyed, copies made from dictation 
were not necessarily destroyed at the same time or later. There were even instances of pupils 
or relatives of aid-to-memory writers who somehow managed to save the manuscripts of a 
teacher, as did Sa‘id ibn Jubair for Ibn “Umar,” or of a parent, as did the son of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Mas‘tid.7? 

Nevertheless it was not the partially accidental survivals that were to supply the main 
foundation for the first deliberate attempts at comprehensive recording of Tradition. That 
basis was supplied by the comparatively few Companions who proved to be determined and 
insatiable collectors, recorders, and transmitters of the hadith and sunnah not only of Muham- 
mad but also, though to a lesser extent, of some of their fellow Companions, especially those 
known to have been close, in any capacity whatsoever, to Muhammad and to the members of 
his family. Foremost among these were Anas ibn Malik, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, Ibn 
‘Abbas, and Abi Hurairah.” But the list can be readily doubled by addition of the names of 
determined collectors and writers of hadwth who were not so insatiable as these four. Among 
this group was ‘Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansri (d. 51 or 53/671 or 673), who started his collection of 
the sunnah and hadith with the written instructions on alms, blood money, inheritance, and 
other topics that he received from Muhammad at the time of his appointment in the year 
10/631 to Najran to instruct the people and collect the alms tax.74 There was also Abi al-Yasar 
Ka‘b ibn «Amr (d. 55/675), whose servant accompanied him carrying his manuscripts (see 
p. 188) and whose materials were written down by others. Again, there was the judge and tradi- 
tionist Masriiq ibn al-Ajda‘ (d. 63/682), who is said to have been adopted by <A?ishah and who 
traveled widely in search of ‘lm, which he wrote down.’*> One may mention, finally, the 
Yemenite <Amr ibn Maimiin al-Awdi (d. 74/693), who, though he was converted during 
Muhammad’s lifetime, did not actually meet Muhammad but made numerous pilgrimages and 
transmitted from ‘Umar, ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘tid, and others. He settled in Kifah and 


56 See e.g. Taqyid al-~ailm, pp. 117 f. 


87 See e.g. Ibn Sacd VI 62 f.; Tagyid al-‘ilm, pp. 45 and 
61; Jami: I 67. See also pp. 12, 58, and 111, n. 139, below. 

88 See e.g. Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 42 f.; Jami I 65; p. 157 
below. 

59 Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 33-55 and 41 f.; Jamz I 66, 70, 
72, 74. See also pp. 61, 87, and 140 below. 

70 See e.g. A. Sprenger in Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal XXV (1856) 303-29 and 375-81. This article, as 
any other on the subject, shows that those in favor of 
writing down hadith, either as an aid to memory or for 


later use, greatly outnumbered those who objected to 
written tradition. 

1 See e.g. Jami‘ I 66; Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 43 f. and 102 f.; 
Abi Nu‘aim IV 276. 

” See e.g. Jami I 72; Tagqyid al-<ilm, p. 39. 

3 See Bukhari I 40f.; Aba Da>ad III 318 f.; Jamis I 
70-73; Taqyid al-<ilm, pp. 65-74, 74-84, and 91-97. 

™ See Jamie I 71; Tagyid al-ilm, p. 72; Istisab II 437; 
Isabah IT 532. See also p. 24 below. 

75 See Jami¢ I 66, 94; Tagytd al-alm, pp. 39 f. and 58 f.; 
Shirazi, Tabagat al-fugaha? (Baghdad, 1356/1937) pp. 10, 
12 f., 15, 17, 59. See also p. 187 below. 
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wrote on historical subjects, and Ibn Ishaq of Sirah fame drew freely from his works.7* More 
names could be mentioned, as can readily be discovered from the pertinent sections of Jami 
and Taqyid al-ilm, particularly the latter, which is so aptly titled.”” Enough have been pre- 
sented here, however, to correct the widely held notion that only a few prominent Com- 
panions were engaged in serious literary activities. 

As a result of the events leading into the second half of the first century two major obstacles 
to increased interest in both oral and written Tradition were overcome. The dreaded ‘Umar was 
dead, and the ‘Uthm§nic edition of the Qur’an had been completed and thus some of the fear of 
confusion between hadith and the Qur’an had been eliminated. In the meantime a number of 
political, social, and cultural trends involving the rapid development of administrative, educa- 
tional, and literary institutions had been set in motion. In every one of these fields the hadith 
and sunnah of Muhammad and of a few of his closest and most prominent associates came to 
be considered second only to the Qur°4n in importance. But Qur°anic priority held only when 
the Qur°an itself was explicit on a given subject or situation; otherwise the Prophet’s Tradition 
was supreme, though not for long. For the legalist, faced with new problems and challenges, 
soon introduced well considered personal opinion (ray), consensus (ijma‘), and analogy (qiyds) 
to supplement both the Qur°an and Tradition. 

The initial and necessary interaction of law and Tradition, organic though it had to be, was 
by no means the only major stimulus to the early development and growth of the science of 
Tradition. For a simultaneous and parallel interaction developed between Tradition and the 
various early Qur’anic sciences, particularly Qur°dnic readings (qird>at)7* and commentary 
(tafstr; see Document 1). Furthermore, the image of Muhammad gained in stature in direct 
proportion to the astonishing early successes of Islim as a creed and a state. Consequently, an 
increasing number of his enthusiastic followers of the second and third generations sought and 
used the hadith and sunnah of the Prophet. Among these were pious men who sought traditions 
for personal edification, religious leaders who used them for public instruction and exhortation, 
hard-headed men of practical affairs who used them to further their personal ambitions or to 
improve their social standing. As a result of the combined activities of these variously moti- 
vated groups religious education and learning, covering at least some knowledge of the Qur’an 
and of Tradition, became a sine qua non for the average Muslim layman in good cultural and 
social standing. The popular view—still held, particularly among Western scholars interested 
in Islamic law—that interest in Tradition was first stimulated by members of the legal pro- 
fession distorts the picture of this first and basic phase of Islamic cultural development in the 
religious sciences. 

With the foregoing outline as a background we may fill in some details for the field of Tradi- 
tion proper, particularly for the period of Zuhri’s pivotal activities and the first comprehensive 
record of Tradition. Though ‘Umar’s attempt to prevent Tradition from competing with the 
Quran failed, his official stand against the recording of Tradition nevertheless cast a shadow 
on his successors, who let matters take their course without official interference. Hence the 
collecting and recording of Tradition became a matter of private concern and scholarship. 
Several of the Umayyad rulers came to play a private role in this development, though there 
was an official attempt on the part of ‘Umar II (see pp. 18-31). 


76 See Ibn Sacd VI 80; Bukhari, Ta>rtkh III 2, p. 367; quently cast in the imperative, with only one real variant, 
Abt Nucaim IV 148-54; Dhahabi I 61. See also our Vol. 1 “#shbth bi al-kutub (see Tagytd al-ilm, p. 82). 
25, 98. 78 See e.g. Ibn Qutaibah’s list of readers (Ma‘4rif, pp. 
262-64), which largely Guplieates: his list of traditionists 
7 The phrase appears in the work dozens of times, fre- (ibid. pp. 251-64). 
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Of the small group of Successors who objected to written hadith only a few conservatives are 
said to have held out to the end. The two best known are the Basran Muhammad ibn Sirin’® 
and the Medinan Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr.*®° But story has it that Qasim and his 
fellow Medinan Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab were shamed into dictating a 
large portion of their knowledge (‘zlm) to the resourceful Tunisian visitor Khalid ibn Abi 
‘Imran (d. 125 or 127/743 or 745), who threatened to return home and publicize the refusal of 
these scholars of the city of the Prophet to make their knowledge available for the benefit of 
his countrymen (see p. 214). Other leading objectors weakened in the end, permitting and in 
some cases even urging their students to write down their materials. The most prominent of 
these were Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (see pp. 111, 157, 180, 198), the 
Medinan Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib (see pp. 202 f.),8! son-in-law of Abii Hurairah, and the Kifan 
Nakha‘i#?—all three of whom appear frequently in our documents largely because, despite 
their initial personal stand, the bulk of their materials came to be written down by their less 
conservative younger contemporaries. 

The Mosque of the Prophet at Medina, like the synagogue and the church for the “people 
of the Book,” became Islam’s first center of religious education for young and old® alike, and 
this education was free. For, while Muhammad expounded his mission, conducted public wor- 
ship, and dictated the Quran, schoolmasters took the young in hand and zealous Companions 
instructed the adult ‘‘guests of Islam,’’ as the poor (ahl al-suffah) were called,*4 in the new 
faith and taught those who wished to read and write as well. The mosque, as the leading insti- 
tution of religious and cultural life, became the center of each new Islamic community within 
and without Arabia. As military camps were augmented by civilian settlements which pres- 
ently gave rise to metropolitan centers, old mosques were enlarged and new ones were built. 
Thus, while the young continued to be taught in neighborhood mosques, the cathedral mosques 
of cities such as Mecca, Medina, Damascus, Hims, Basrah, Kifah, Jerusalem, and Fustat 
became centers of public communication and of secondary education, courts of justice, and 
meeting places for visiting scholars, pilgrims, and tradesmen.®* Yet, though the mosque was 
an institution, it had no monopoly on any of its functions except as the place of public con- 
gregational worship and the accompanying speech of caliph or governor. Scholars and judges 
held sessions at home; legal opinions were given and even sentences passed in the market 
place.** Evening sessions for religious discussions®’ soon supplemented those of pagan times 
when battle days and poetry stirred memories and stimulated the imagination.*®* 

The earliest references to men of religious learning and understanding (‘ulam@ and fugah@’), 
apart from the leaders in Mecca and Medina, involve groups of emissaries who were sent by 


19 Jamic I 67; Tagyid al-cilm, pp. 45 f. and 60 f. See also 
pp. 257f. below. 


Al-muhkam fi al-nagt al-masahif, ed. Izzat Hasan [Damas- 
cus, 1379/1960] pp. 3 f., 10-17, 42, 196. 

83 See e.g. Vol. I 28 and Bukhari [ 30. 

84 See Vol. I 78. 

85 See e.g. Bukhari I 47, IV 430. 

88 Akhbar al-qudat, for example, gives numerous in- 


80 Jami I 67; Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 46 and 52. See also 
pp. 111 and 191 below. 


31 Jamic 1 73; Tagyid al-alm, p. 94. 


8 Jami: 1 69 f.; Tagyid al-cilm, pp. 47 f., 58 f., 108 f. See 
also pp. 149f., 157, and 276 below. It is interesting to note 
that most of the conservatives among the Companions and 
Successors mentioned in this section as being opposed to 
the writing-down of Tradition were likewise opposed to 
the introduction of orthographic signs, Sirah captions and 
endings, and punctuation devices in Qur°anic copies. Again 
many of them finally compromised, and these practices 
became widely accepted (see ‘Uthman ibn Sadd al-Dant, 


stances of judicial activities in a variety of places; see e.g. 
Vols. I 145, 275, 296, 339, 341, II 412, and III 306 f., which 
cover the mosque, the space outside the mosque, the market 
place, and the home. 

87 See e.g. Bukhari I 41, 158; Ibn Hanbal I 389, 410. See 
also Concordance II 535 _,ew and our Vol. I 10. 

88 See Jamic 1 105 and Nuwairi, Nihdyai al-arab fi funin 
al-adab XV (Cairo, 1369/1947) 338; see also Akhbar al- 
qudat IIT 19. 
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Muhammad® or by the caliph to military camps on the borders and to newly conquered or 
founded cities to instruct the people in the faith and its religious laws.°° Many of these emis- 
saries had, besides their more-or-less propagandistic mission of teaching and preaching, some 
other official function such as collector of the alms tax or judge. Because of the public character 
of their duties, references to their activities, which took place usually but not always in the 
mosque in the earliest times, are more numerous than references to the activities of teachers in 
‘elementary schools in or adjoining the neighborhood mosques or to those of private citizens 
seeking or imparting knowledge (“ilm) on their own initiative. The ‘clm of the earliest period 
was integral but composite. It drew on the Qur°adn, hadith and sunnah, and law and custom 
without any clear differentiation between ‘ilm al-Quran and ‘tlm al-hadith and <ilm al-figh, 
each of which was later to develop into various branches. Many of the early emissaries went 
armed with oral and written instructions which formed part of the basis of their <clm.*! Among 
these were ‘Amr ibn Hazm, active in the Yemen (see p. 11),°? and Mu‘adh ibn Jabal (d. 18/ 
640), active in the Yemen and later in Syria, where he discoursed with groups, consisting at 
times of some thirty adults, in the mosques of Damascus and Hims.* The religious lecture and 
the seminar (majlis), with their rather select audience and circle (halagah), soon became insti- 
tutions in their own right as popular means for both public and private instruction. The 
numerous sessions of Abii Hurairah,*4 Ibn ‘<Abbas,®* «Abd Allah ibn Jabir,°* and Sa‘id ibn 
al-Musayyib” in Medina and those of Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-As,°* and 
Mujahid ibn Jabr (see p. 98) in Mecca, though exceptionally important, were by no means the 
only sessions held in these cities, particularly in Medina, by the Companions and Successors. 
Among other official or prominent educators were ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit (d. 34/655-56), who 
taught the Qur°an and writing to the ahl al-suffah in the Mosque of the Prophet at Medina and 
later held hadith sessions in the mosque of Hims,! «Abd Allah ibn Mas‘id in Kifah,!" and 
‘Imran ibn Husain (see p. 211) in Basrah. 

It is not likely that the earliest schoolteachers took an active saa interest in hadith to teach 
it to their young charges even though some of them may have written down what they them- 
selves had heard from Muhammad and their fellow Companions. But, as the second half of 
the first century progressed, teachers who not only eagerly collected hadith but taught some 
traditions to their pupils are mentioned in increasing numbers. Other early groups of religious 
significance were the preachers and storytellers, who in a sense took Muhammad for their 
model and renewed their inspiration from the stories in the Qur°’an and other books of Allah. 
While the preacher (wa‘tz) concentrated on moral exhortation and the dreaded Day of Judg- 
ment, the storyteller (qass), with much the same object in mind, fashioned tales with a moral 


* After ‘Umar I’s death Abi Hurairah concentrated on 
hadith (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 275; Zstt<ab II 697; Musta- 
drak I 108, III 512; Dhahabi I 31-35; Nubala? II 433 f£., 


89 He initiated the practice when he sent Mus‘ab ibn 
‘Umair to instruct the Ansar before he himself migrated 
to Medina, as he later sent a missionary expedition that 


met with foul play at Brr Ma‘tinah (see Vol. I, Docu- 
ment 5). 

99 See e.g. Ibn Sacd III 1, pp. 201 and 258; Yacqibi IT 
72 {., 75, 242-44; Dhahabi I 48. See pp. 108f. below for 
<Umar’s concern with the possibility of unorthodox ideas 
gaining currency in military camps. 

1 See e.g. Yacqibi IT 114-28. 

% See Sirah I 961; Futih al-buldan, p. 70. 

93 See e.g. Strah I 957; Af{uwat{a? IT 953 f.; Abi Nu‘aim 
V 121, 130; Dhahabi I 19. See also p. 259 below and refer- 
ences there cited in n. 21. 


436, 440, 443 f.; Yafici I 276). 

98 See e.g. Khatib I 175. Cf. also Bukhari, Ta?rzkh TIT 1, 
pp. 3-5. 

96 See e.g. Husn al-muhddarah I 107 f. 

97 See e.g. Ibn Sa‘d V 96, 98. 

9% See e.g. Ibn Sacd IV 2, p. 12. 

9° See e.g. Kifayah, p. 385. See also pp. 48f. below. 


100 See Ibn Sa‘d III 2, pp. 93 f.; Ib Hanbal V 315, 328. 
See also pp. 187 f. below. 


101 See Ibn Sacd IIT 1, p. 110. 
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around biblical and Quranic stories and legends, in which the stories of the prophets loomed 
large, supplemented by other legends from ancient story and folklore.!” Such storytellers, both 
Arabs and mawéli, appeared on the scene spontaneously and informally!“ and were readily 
accepted by the community. Before long the best of them functioned also as preachers, and a 
few combined with their earlier duties those of judge.1°* Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyadn while he 
was governor of Syria, is credited with formalizing their position,!°* and the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik ibn Marwan (65-86/685-705) is credited with confirming their official position and 
further regulating the activities of the officially appointed qussds in the mosque services, 
though not without being accused of religious innovation (bid‘ah).!° 

The activities of these early and reputable preachers and storytellers are of significance to 
us for two reasons. They accelerated the popularization of the emotion-laden theme of reward 
and punishment (targhib wa tarhib) in the here and the hereafter. Much of the material on this 
theme was soon incorporated into the as yet quite fluid body of Tradition. Again, though as 
a group the storytellers wrote down their tales,!°’ these tales for obvious reasons were not cast 
in the form of content and source (matin wa isndd) currently coming into use among tradi- 
tionists. Later, as we shall see, some qussds who aspired to being traditionists also compiled 
regular hadith collections that were not necessarily limited in content to the themes of the 
professional storyteller. This type of material, however, though it too came to be cast in the 
form of traditions, seldom if ever had acceptable isndd’s. This fact was soon recognized by 
isndd critics of the second century who, on considering the nature of the content and the 
salutary purpose such material was intended to serve, overlooked for the most part the de- 
ficiencies of the isndd’s,'°* 

All in all, therefore, the developments during the middle decades of the first century were 
such as to increase the demand for traditions for a variety of religious purposes, both private 
and public, and to lessen the opposition to written Tradition at the same time that literacy 
was increasing. By the end of the century, added factors had strengthened and accelerated 
these trends. The rapid increase in the Islamic population, by birth and by conversion, widened 
the base of public demand for traditions. In turn, there was an even greater rate of increase in 
the number of serious students and scholars, from whose ranks came the first leaders and rough 
molders of the various religious disciplines for which Tradition was becoming for the most part 
indispensable. Lending an even greater urgency to these religious and cultural developments 
was the acute sense of Arab racial and political pride already beginning to be challenged by 
the resentful yet ambitious non-Arab Muslim clients (mawali). Smarting under political and 
social discrimination the mawéli, along with members of non-Islamic groups subject to dis- 
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crimination, entered into open economic and cultural competition with the Muslim Arab over- 
lords. For aggressive clients, intellectual and non-intellectual alike, no field more readily 
offered richly rewarding opportunities, particularly on the social level, than did the field of the 
emerging religious sciences (‘uldém al-din) in a society that had already come to look on its 
religious scholars, the ‘ulamd?, as heirs of the prophets! in this and the next world as a result 
of the initial emphasis that Muhammad himself and most of his leading Companions had 
placed on sacred scriptures, prophecy, and literacy. 

Under the influence of opinion that was thus so oriented toward acquisition of knowledge 
and toward race consciousness the second half of the first century saw more and more of the 
teachers, preachers, judges, and jurists join the ranks of the traditionists, already penetrated 
by the mawali. More and more of the able, serious, and professionally minded among these 
groups took to writing down their materials for initial study and future reference. Among the 
teachers who wrote down and taught traditions may be mentioned Abii Salamah ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm§4n, one of the “seven fugahd”’ of Medina, who had even the schoolboys 
write down hadith from his dictation."" Among other teachers were Dahhak ibn Muzahim of 
Kifah'? and ‘Ata? ibn Abi Ribah of Mecca," both of tafstr fame. There was also Qais ibn 
Satd of Mecca, whose hadith manuscripts were in circulation (see p. 161). And the more dis- 
tinguished teachers who were employed as private tutors at court and in the homes of the rich 
and prominent should not be overlooked. For it was one of these, Qabisah ibn Dhiaib, who 
served the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in several capacities and who was instrumental in bring- 
ing about Zuhri’s entry to his court."4 Among the better known preachers with special 
interest in Tradition were Raja ibn Haiwah (see p. 205), who brought about the succession of 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to the caliphate (see p. 23), Thabit al-Bunani, who was associated with 
Anas ibn Malik for some forty years and had a collection of two hundred and fifty traditions 
(see p. 161), the Khurasanian Abi Raja? Matr ibn Tahman (see p. 229), who settled in Basrah 
and became a gass and a warrdq or stationer, copyist, and bookseller and who had access to the 
manuscript collection of Abi Qilabah, and Abi al-Samh Darrd4j ibn Sama‘an of Egypt, whose 
traditions were accepted only when they were actually corroborated by others (see p. 239).!45 

Significant as was the interest of the teachers in Tradition, it was largely the avowed tradi- 
tionists themselves and to a lesser extent the group with the closest relationship to them——the 
jurists—who established Tradition as a separate professional discipline and one that was of 
prime importance to the theory and practice of law. For in this early period, the jurists as a 
group were still largely counted among the ahl al-hadith in contradistinction to a rising segment 
of jurists soon to be known as the ahl al-ra?y, the “people of reasoned opinion” (see p. 35).""6 
The latter, however, had not yet won wide public recognition even in ‘Iraq, where their future 
leader, the Persian client Abii Hanifah (80-150/699-767), was still a youthful scholar in search 
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of a congenial profession among the already differentiated literary and religious disciplines. 
These included schoolteaching, language and poetry, Quranic studies, Tradition, and law.!!7 
In Mecca and Medina, as in the leading cities of the provinces, the Companions and Successors 
who were either from the start eager to preserve the Prophet’s Tradition in writing or were 
later convinced of the desirability of so doing introduced simultaneously the private written 
collection of hadith and the family isndd (see pp. 28-29 and 36-89) and instituted the circle of 
devoted Arab and non-Arab students. One need only mention the activities set in motion by 
Ibn ‘Abbas and Abii Hurairah, by Ibn ‘Umar and <Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, by Sa‘id ibn 
al-Musayyib and ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair to begin to appreciate the tremendous forces that were 
at work shaping the sciences of tafstr, hadith, figh, and ta>rikh. It mattered little that some of 
these men, such as Abii Hurairah, were illiterate or that others, such as Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, 
were opposed at first to written hadith or even, like Ibn ‘Umar, probably remained opposed to 
the end, since the great majority of their followers were not only literate but favored written 
Tradition. Abi Hurairah had ‘Abd al-Rahm4an ibn Hurmuz al-A‘raj (see p. 138) and Bashir 
ibn Nahik"® as pupils, Ibn ‘Umar had his client Nafic, and Sa‘id was to have his Zuhri. These, 
along with many of their fellow students, preserved most of their teachers’ vast and funda- 
mental collections in writing, though for the most part without systematically integrating their 
copies, and thus joined the ranks of the a@hl al-kutub, that is, those who preferred to intrust 
their laboriously collected knowledge to writing rather than to memory. There were, oddly 
enough, occasional inconsistencies in the outlook of teacher and pupil. We find, for instance, 
that Muhammad ibn Sirin, the mawld of Anas ibn Malik, one of the staunchest advocates 
of hadith-writing, held out against written transmission of hadith. His traditionist brothers, 
however, did not, and it was one of them who preserved and passed on to his family a written 
collection from Abii Hurairah’s hadith (see p. 87). On the other hand, Zaid ibn Thabit, a 
determined opposer of written Tradition, had as his client the young Hasan al-Basri,"* whose 
father and mother were schoolteachers,!° who was to use hadith manuscripts freely,!*! and 
whose own manuscripts were to be among the best known.!” 

The very prominence of these traditionists and the great emphasis placed by scholars, early 
and late, on the size and significance of their contribution have cast suspicion, particularly 
among Western scholars, on the reliability of some of the earliest reports concerning them and 
their literary activities. Before embarking on these exhaustive studies, I shared more or less 
the same view but am now convinced that much of the suspicion is in fact unjustified. For not 
only was there a remarkable degree of unanimity among the admiring students and followers 
of these men and among like-minded traditionists concerning their over-all literary activity, 
but reluctant and at times censorious testimony by the opposition bears witness to this literary 
activity. Furthermore, as anyone who reads through the present volume will soon discover, 
there were literally dozens of their contemporaries scattered across the vast empire who were 
engaged in similar activities but who for one reason or another never received marked public 
attention even though they hold no mean place in Islamic biographical dictionaries of scholars. 
Perhaps reference to a dozen or more of these less prominent men, who died during the last 
quarter of the first century or early in the second, will give a detailed enough picture of the 
literary activities of this group as a whole, a few of whom were also Qur°’dnic commentators, 
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judges, or jurists. In any such list Medina will usually yield the most names. It produced Jabir 
ibn ‘Abd Allah (see pp. 98, 215f.), Abi Salamah ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm§n (see p. 
250), Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar (see pp. 111, 142, 198), Abii Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn al-Harith (see pp. 136, 169), Sulaiman ibn Yasar (see pp. 108 f.), and Mu‘awiyah ibn Qur- 
rah.!% Mecca had Qais ibn Sa‘d (see p. 161). Kiifah, a close second to Medina, produced 
Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Taimi,’4 Abi Burdah ibn Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari," and Hakam ibn 
‘Utaibah.”* Basrah had its Wathilah ibn al-Asqa‘!” and Abi Qilabah (see pp. 230f.), both 
of whom later went to Syria. Syria itself had Khalid ibn Ma‘dan,'** Kathir ibn Marrah (see 
p. 20), Walid ibn ‘Ubadah (see p. 188), and Makhil al-Shami (see pp. 241, 244 f.). The Yemen, 
Egypt, and the Jazirah had fewer and slightly younger traditionists, such as Ta?tis ibn Kaisan 
(see pp. 149, 161), Yazid ibn Abi Habtb,!”° and Maimiin ibn Mihran (see pp. 161 f.) respec- 
tively.!8° About fifty percent of these less prominent traditionists were non-Arab clients. All 
were known as reliable men who collected and transmitted many traditions. The great majority 
of them attended and held private and public lectures.!*! All but two are known to have written 
down or dictated their materials. Sizable manuscripts of at least nine of them—Jabir ibn 
‘Abd Allah, Ta?is ibn Kaisaén, Abi Qilabah, Khalid ibn Ma‘dan, Kathir ibn Marrah, 
Makhil al-Shami, Qais ibn Sa‘d, Hakam ibn ‘Utaibah, and Yazid ibn Abi Habib—were al- 
ready in production in their. own time or even in circulation along with the manuscripts of the 
better known scholars of their day, such as Sha‘bi and Hasan al-Basri, and of the preceding 
generation, such as Ibn «Abbas, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, and Abii Hurairah."* 


II 

Despite reluctance on the part of many to credit the Umayyads with personal piety one can 
hardly deny the political sagacity of their numerous outstanding leaders. If natural inclination 
attracted them to secular cultural activities, prudence demanded that they keep abreast of 
developments in the nascent religious sciences as well, and for these sciences reliable traditions 
were fast becoming indispensable. An estimate of the remarkable cultural achievements of the 
Umayyads, beginning with the story of the Akhbar ‘Ubaid and Mu‘awiyah’s sustained interest 
in poetry and history has already been presented. What follows here is a discussion in 
some detail of the activities of a number of leading Umayyads in the field of Tradition, again 
beginning with Mu‘awiyah. 

Mut‘awiyah’s idea of a liberal education that befitted a noble Quraishite included some 
knowledge of hadith in addition to history, genealogy, and poetry.“ The extent of his own 
interest in hadith is in a measure indicated by his relatively small collection as preserved in the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal"* and said to number some one hundred and sixty traditions. This 
figure, however, is deceptive, for it includes a great many traditions that are related through 
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numerous channels (turg). The tradition that was said to be Mu‘dwiyah’s favorite is cited at 
least fifteen times through eight different channels: “Allah endows with religious understand- 
ing him for whom He wishes the best.’’°® Mu‘awiyah apparently did not write down hadith 
during Muhammad’s lifetime, even though he served as one of Muhammad’s numerous secre- 
taries. He is known, however, to have begun to do so before he became caliph, though he re- 
spected the scruples of Zaid ibn Thabit against recording his hadith.°7 Mu‘awiyah considered 
himself well informed in the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad for the period during which he 
served Muhammad.*® Yet he did ask others, particularly those in his political camp, for 
Muhammad’s sayings, perhaps with reference to the period preceding his own comparatively 
late conversion.'*? For we find him writing to his governor of Ktfah, Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, 
to send him such traditions as he himself had heard directly from Muhammad. Mughirah 
dictated to his client and secretary Warrad what seem to have been originally four such tradi- 
tions. Two of these concerned prayer and its ritual, one dealt with some specific prohibitions such 
as female infanticide, and one involved three prohibitions of a general nature—wasting one’s 
means, raising many questions, and gossiping.!*° These four items or traditions seem to have 
been split up into at least seven entries in Ibn Hanbal’s musnad for Mughirah,'! through six 
different channels including ones that start with <Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan and Shu‘bah ibn 
al-Hajjaj as direct transmitters.!” The Concordance, it should be noted, gives references under 
the four separate themes to several other parallels coming through these and other channels.!* 
It is not surprising, then, to find Mu‘awiyah listed among the Syrian traditionists with a 
respectable list of transmitters.'‘4 His appreciation of the practical uses of hadith is indicated 
by his personal choice and direct appointment of storytellers and judges for the provinces (see 
pp. 14f. and 123), as also by his frequent use of Muhammad’s sayings in his speech (khutbah) 
at the Friday service, when he was governor and when he was caliph (41-60/661-80), and in 
his court gatherings (majdlis), as one can readily infer from reading his short musnad. 

Like Mu‘awiyah, Marwan ibn al-Hakam took some interest in hadith-writing long before he 
finally secured the caliphate for himself and his branch of the Umayyads. He, too, had to meet 
Zaid ibn Thabit’s opposition to written hadith and ra°y.'** He even resorted to trickery in order 
to have written down for him some of the hadith of Zaid and of Abii Hurairah. He placed his 
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secretary Abi al-Za‘za‘ah™® behind a curtain and then requested Abi Hurairah to relate tradi- 
tions. The latter drew on his rich store, for the secretary reports that he wrote down that day 
many traditions,!4’ on which he tested Abt Hurairah a year later and found his memory per- 
fect.148 The episode, perhaps too flattering to Abii Hurairah’s memory, must have taken place 
early in Marwan’s career. It may even have occurred during the reign of ‘Umar I, when Abi 
Hurairah’s reluctance to dictate traditions openly could have been due to either fear of or 
deference to that caliph, for we know that Abi Hurairah later dictated his hadith and kept a 
copy in his possession for reference, a fact which indicates some loss of his once reliable if not 
perfect memory. 

Two of Marwan’s sons, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who became governor of Egypt (65-85/685-704), and 
‘Abd al-Malik, who became caliph (65-86/685-705), took an active interest in religious litera- 
ture. The political rivalry between the two brothers is reflected in their competitive zeal in such 
matters. This is well illustrated by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s wrathful reaction against his brother’s ma- 
jor-domo, Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, who had dared to send to Egypt and the other provinces copies 
of the ‘Uthmanic edition of the Qur°an. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz thereupon commissioned a new copy of 
the Qur°dn for use in the congregational mosque.'*? ‘Abd al-Aziz’s interest in hadith was so 
direct and personal that he is regularly listed as a traditionist. He transmitted especially from 
his father and from Abi Hurairah, ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, and ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir and to his son 
‘Umar and to Zuhri.'*° He could, therefore, have been interested in Marw4n’s collection of the 
hadith of Abi Hurairah and could have supplemented it from Abi Hurairah himself. As his 
interest in recorded Tradition grew, he commissioned a well known Syrian traditionist, Kathir 
ibn Marrah, reported to have met a great many Companions, to record their traditions, except- 
ing only those of Abi Hurairah, which he said he already had." There is no record that this 
commission was or was not carried out. The probability is that it was not, perhaps because of 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s death. Certainly its execution could hardly have escaped the attention of his 
son ‘Umar, the future ‘Umar II, or that of his brother ‘Abd al-Malik, who was then caliph in 
the imperial province of Syria. For both son and brother had an active interest in recording 
hadith and sunnah, an interest that grew and lasted a lifetime for this uncle and nephew who 
were also father- and son-in-law and whose relationship was further strengthened when ‘Abd 
al-Malik appointed the young ‘Umar as governor of the important provinces of Mecca and 
Medina (86-93/705~12). 

‘Abd al-Malik’s talents for political administration and the advancement of cultural pursuits 
developed early. At the age of sixteen he was appointed by Mu‘awiyah as chief of the adminis- 
trative bureau, an office previously held by Zaid ibn Thabit.1* «Abd al-Malik applied himself 
so assiduously to the study of the Qur’an, hadith, and figh that he came to be ranked—along 
with Nafit the client of Ibn ‘Umar, Sha‘bi, and Abii al-Zinaéd—with such leading Medinan 
scholars as ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, and Qabisah ibn Dhiaib.’* It was 
Qabisah ibn Dhi?aib who brought ‘Abd al-Malik and Zuhri together and who, like Zuhri and 
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Sha‘bi, served at one time as tutor in the royal palace, where maghazi and hadith books were 
available for the princes’ use.!*4 “Abd al-Malik’s patronage of ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair and his use 
of ‘Urwah’s store of knowledge, quite frequently by correspondence, are well known.'** ‘Abd 
al-Malik’s genuine appreciation of true scholarship led him on more than one occasion, but 
unfortunately not always, to rescue from the dreaded and at times murderous wrath of Hajjaj 
ibn Yusuf a scholar who had had the misfortune to clash with him on some administrative or 
political issue. Ibn ‘Umar, Hasan al-Basri, and Anas ibn Malik were among those so pro- 
tected.15* Said ibn Jubair and Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Taimi, on the other hand, were among 
those not so fortunate. Ibrahim died in prison, and Sa‘id, despite the fact that his Tafstr was 
commissioned by ‘Abd al-Malik, fell in the end a victim to Hajjaj, but his Tafsir survived in 
the court library of <Abd al-Malik.157 

¢Abd al-Malik’s personal participation in the transmission of hadith seems not to have been 
so extensive as that of his brother <Abd al-*Aziz since unlike the latter he is not regularly listed 
among the traditionists, though he is known to have heard Abt Hurairah, Sa‘d al-Khudri, and 
Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah.?5* Ibn Sa‘d, who recorded ‘Abd al-Malik’s patronage of scholars and his 
frequent sessions with them, noted that he transmitted few traditions (kana galil al-hadith) 1° 
Ibn Sa‘d also recorded ‘Abd al-Malik’s concern because of the appearance of unfamiliar or 
unknown traditions stemming from the eastern provinces—a concern that led him to warn the 
people against such traditions in a speech delivered during the pilgrimage of the year 75/695, 
when he instructed them further to hold fast to the Qur°an and the fard>id and reminded them 
that both of these had been established by Zaid ibn Thabit under the initiative and patronage 
of the caliph ‘Uthman.!° 

‘Abd al-Malik’s personal interest in scholars and in the religious sciences has been over- 
shadowed by the fact that he was Zuhri’s patron. The problem posed by Ya‘qibi’s reference!™ 
to the youthful Zuhri’s visit to Damascus toward the end of the counter-caliphate of <Abd 
Allah ibn al-Zubair to reinforce ‘Abd al-Malik’s policy for the pilgrimage to the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem has been much discussed. Covering the grounds independently, I find myself 
in general agreement with Horovitz’s conclusions, namely that the event has been overempha- 
sized if it did take place but that it seems improbable because of Zuhri’s youth at the time and 
because Zuhri was not the only one to transmit the tradition that refers to this mosque.!® 
Apart from this problem, there has also been some uncertainty as to a later date at which 
Zuhri did leave Medina for Damascus and gain an introduction to ‘Abd al-Malik, who then 
established their relationship of scholar and royal patron. It is possible now to establish that 
date as the year 82/701, since Zuhri himself states that his visit took place during the rebellion 


187 See Jahiz, Kitab al-bayan wa at-tabyin (1366/1947) I 


154 See pp. 16, 181, 227, 228; Vol. I 16 f. «Abd al-Malik 
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158 See Ibn Sad V 174; Mas‘iidi I 266; see also Bukhari, 
T@rikh III 1, pp. 429 £. 

159 Tbn Sacd V 167. 
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of Ibn al-Ash‘ath, which is placed in 81-82 a.H., and since it is also known that the visit took 
place during Hisham ibn Ism4«il’s governorship of Medina, which began in the year 82/701.18 
This date is further supported by the fact that among the causes which sent the extravagant 
Zuhri from Medina to Damascus was the economic distress caused by the widespread plague of 
the year 80 a.H.1*4 There are very few specific details concerning Zuhri’s actual court activities 
during the last four years of <Abd al-Malik’s reign beyond his possible tutoring of the princes 
and his availability for consultation on legal matters, when he discouraged the raising of 
hypothetical questions.!** Zuhri bore witness to ‘Abd al-Malik’s urging of the public, in a speech 
from the pulpit for the Festival of the Breaking of the Fast, to spread such religious knowledge 
(ilm) as any of them had before its impending loss through the death of the aged or aging 
Companions who were his contemporaries.!** This was precisely what Zuhri himself was doing 
and was to continue to do for more than forty years of service under Umayyad patronage.}® 

The policies of Walid I (86-96/705-15) varied little from those established by his father, 
¢Abd al-Malik.!®8 Some scholars, such as Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, refused to be drawn into his 
circle.!®® Others, such as Zuhri, ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, and Ibn ‘Ulaiyah, accepted his patronage 
and offered advice.!”” He seems to have been particularly concerned with education and 
schools for his family as well as for the public. One of his sons, Bishr, won the reputation of 
being the scholar of the Umayyads,!” though apparently not as a traditionist. Walid’s claim to 
attention here is his association with ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-*Aziz, whom he retained as governor 
of Mecca and Medina.!” 

Sulaiman (96-99/715-17) as caliph seems at first to have followed the same pattern in 
relation to scholars as did Walid I and ‘Abd al-Malik. His interest in Tradition was steady to 
the extent that he, too, is listed among the traditionists.!”* Several unconnected reports associ- 
ate him with well known scholars such as the Yemenite Tats ibn Kaisan,!’* Abt’ Hazim al- 
A‘raj'”> of Medina, as well as Zuhri and “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.1’* But the theologian-tradi- 
tionist who influenced Sulaiman most toward the end of his reign was Raja? ibn Haiwah (see 
p. 205), who, when the circumstances seemed so favorable, induced him to appoint ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz as his heir. It was Zuhri who, having first lauded Raja’, Makhil al-Shami, and 
other ‘ulamé?, read out to the people the deed of succession.!7” 

If it was political sagacity more than personal piety that motivated most of these Umayyads, 
the role was reversed by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who, like his father, is listed among the 
traditionists.!”® His interest in the hadith and sunnah started early and apparently remained a 


163 For accounts of the meeting of ‘Abd al-Malik and 
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fairly private matter until Walid I appointed him governor of Mecca and Medina (86-93/705- 
12). In the year 91/710 he ordered some repairs in the Mosque of the Prophet at Medina and 
added an inscription on the authority of Walid in which, in addition to several Qur°anic texts, 
the general call to the “Book” and to the sunnah of the Prophet is twice repeated and is further 
reinforced by specific reference to the just distribution of the state charitable funds to needy 
kin, orphans, and the poor.!7? He had ample opportunity during his governorship to become 
acquainted with scholars from the various provinces as they made pilgrimages to the holy 
cities. ‘Umar himself led four pilgrimages, in the years 87, 89, 90, and 92 a.H. His associates in 
Medina included most of the famed ‘‘seven” and “‘ten” scholars (‘ulamé@ or fugahd?) of his 
generation.!®° In the first years of his governorship he called together ‘“‘ten” of the scholars of 
Medina, asked them to keep him informed of any oppression, and promised to consult them.}*! 
He appointed Abt Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansari to the judgeship of 
Medina, an office that Abii Bakr held throughout and beyond the governorship of ‘Umar.!® 
When Walid, at the instigation of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, of whom ‘Umar was severely critical, 
recalled ‘Umar from the governorship, Abi Bakr was left as acting governor until ‘Umar’s 
successor arrived in Medina,'** “Umar’s long association with Abi Bakr and the experience 
and knowledge he gained from his sessions with scholars, both during his governorship and 
later when he was recalled to Damascus, not only led to his succession as caliph but laid the 
foundation for the more dedicated and ambitious attempt that he made during his caliphate 
(99-101/717-19) to restore and record the hadith and sunnah. For it was the religious scholars 
led by Raja ibn Haiwah, Zuhri, Makhil al-Shami, and others who influenced Sulaiman to 
appoint ‘Umar as his heir,'® and it was to Abii Bakr and Zuhri, among others, that ‘Umar as 
caliph turned for the execution of his plans to record the hadith and sunnah. 

In the meantime the stature of both Zuhri and Abi Bakr had grown during the caliphate of 
Sulaiman (96-99/715-17), at whose court in Damascus Zuhri was well established. Zuhri and 
‘Umar may have had something to do with Sulaiman’s appointment of Abii Bakr as governor 
of Medina (96-101/715-20), an appointment that ‘Umar confirmed for the whole of his short 
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caliphate.'** This was a precedent-breaking appointment because Abi Bakr was of the Ansar, 
who were traditionally limited to judgeships while governorships and supreme rule were re- 
served for the Quraish (see pp. 219, 259). The Ansfr (see p. 188) came early to be looked upon 
as a rich source of information on the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad because of their long 
and close association with him in Medina. Abii Bakr’s grandfather ‘Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansari 
(d. 51 or 53/671 or 678) laid the foundation for a family of at least four generations of scholars 
when, in the year 10/631, Muhammad appointed him to Najran as instructor-propagandist 
and collector of the alms tax, with written instructions for dealing with this tax and with blood 
money, inheritance, and other sunnah.!*7 <Amr’s son Muhammad transmitted hadith from his 
father to his son, the Abi Bakr under consideration (d. 120/738), who in turn transmitted to 
his two sons, Muhammad (d. 182/750) and ‘Abd Allah (d. 130 or 135/747 or 752), who became 
judge and traditionist-historian respectively. 

A close analysis of the sources indicates that ‘Umar II was deeply concerned with restoring 
a just administration that would deal impartially with all, a goal which he considered his mis- 
sion in life. To do this he felt a great need to avoid innovation (bid‘ah) and a greater need to 
revive and enforce the practices of Muhammad and the rightly guided caliphs, especially Abt 
Bakr and ‘Umar I!88—practices that many members of the royal family and their protégés and 
officers had disregarded in order to gain wealth and power.!® He began his reign with almost 
feverish activity both at his own court and by correspondence with his officers in the various 
provinces in order to accomplish his objective, which involved obtaining the original letters of 
instructions issued by Muhammad and the first caliphs and supplementation of these manu- 
scripts by the collection and recording of the hadith and sunnah before death should overtake 
the last surviving Companions and the older generation of the Successors.!*° The same urgency 
is reflected on the one hand by his encouragement of the older scholars to spread such religious 
knowledge as they possessed!* and on the other hand by his financial provision for the younger 
scholars so that they could devote their time to religious study, particularly of the Qur’an and 
hadith.'** For ‘Umar considered the role of the religious scholar in the Muslim state second in 
importance only to that of the Qur’4n and the sunnah, a conviction that was implied by his 
meeting with the scholars during his governorship of Mecca and Medina, when he promised 
to consult them (see p. 23), and explicitly stated in his correspondence with ‘Urwah ibn al- 
Zubair in answer to the latter’s question as to the bases of jurisprudence.'™ If ‘Umar as caliph 
found it so natural to consult with the ‘ulama? it was because his close association and identifi- 
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cation with them had already been established as a result of practical experience during his 
governorship and of more leisurely study of the hadith and sunnah in the intervening years 
before his caliphate.*4 Yet at no time did the consultations between ‘Umar and the scholars 
become a one-way affair with prince and ruler passively accepting the ideas, let alone the dic- 
tates, of the scholars.!*° Most of the leading traditionists—including ‘Urwah, Zuhri, and Abi 
Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm—from whom ‘Umar transmitted hadith did in turn 
transmit from him.!** Other scholars whom ‘Umar held in high esteem or reckoned among his 
congenial companions testify to this mutual exchange of knowledge. For instance, ‘Umar is 
said to have prized above everything a session with ‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid, yet 
‘Ubaid Allah considered the scholars of the day as pupils of ‘Umar.!*? Maimiin ibn Mihran (see 
pp. 161 f.)—he and Raja? ibn Haiwah and Riyah ibn ‘Ubaidah being ‘Umar’s three favorite com- 
panions—is reported as saying: ‘“We thought he needed us when in fact we are but his pupils.” 
This sentiment was expressed also by Mujahid ibn Jabr, of Tafsir fame.!** “Umar’s relationship 
with Abi Qilabah is described below (p. 230). Another prominent scholar who found favor 
with ‘Umar, Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Harith,!*® could think of only two men, 
‘Urwah and ‘Umar, who put knowledge to use in order to achieve all three of the purposes for 
which it was generally sought—to gain honor, to strengthen one’s faith, to win favor with the 
ruler and serve him.?°° 
Ill 

With the foregoing analysis of the level of religious learning under the early Umayyads, of 
the part they played in the recording of hadith and sunnah, and of ‘Umar II’s own deep interest 
in religious study as background we may turn to the specific problems of ‘Umar’s commissions 
to Abii Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm and Zuhri for the recording of the hadith 
and sunnah. 

The first question to be considered is the time of the commissions. Though ‘Umar could per- 
haps have set Abi Bakr to this task during his own governorship of Mecca and Medina, there 
is evidence that he did not do so. For all references to his commission to Abii Bakr begin with 
“cUmar wrote (kataba) to Abii Bakr,” and it would not have been necessary for ‘Umar to write 
to his judge (see p. 23) if both were in Medina. On the other hand, all references to his com- 
mission to Zuhri begin with ‘“Umar ordered (amara) Zuhri’ and thus imply an oral command 
at a time when both ‘Umar and Zuhri were in Damascus. Since it is highly improbable that 
‘Umar would or could have issued a general commission of such significance to either Abi 
Bakr or Zuhri when he himself, at the instigation of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, had been abruptly re- 
moved by Walid I from high office (see p. 23) and had remained out of such office throughout 
the caliphate of Sulaiman, there remains only the period of his own caliphate when he would 
have been in position to commission Abii Bakr by writing and Zuhri by oral command.” 

The next question to be considered is that of the special qualifications of these two men for 
the project. By the time ‘Umar came to the caliphate, both men had long been recognized as 
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leaders in religious scholarship, particularly in the related fields of hadith, sunnah, and figh. 
But, whereas Zuhri was in a sense an academic scholar engaged in collecting, sorting, and 
transmitting the hadith and sunnah, Abii Bakr was a man of high public office, who as judge 
and then governor of Mecca and Medina was perforce concerned less with the theory than with 
the practical application of the hadith and sunnah. ‘Umar, as we have seen, was interested in 
the hadith and sunnah from both practical and literary points of view. He was interested in 
them, first, as means of religious guidance and edification for himself and his fellow Muslims 
and, second, as one of the historical bases of religious law as practiced from the very beginning 
of Islam. It is, therefore, as much in the careers of Abi Bakr and Zuhri as in ‘Umar’s objective 
that one must look for the justification of the two concurrent yet closely related projects. My 
attention was thus centered on the specific wording, so far as it can be discovered, of ‘Umar’s 
instructions. The earliest and perhaps the best known report of his commission to Abt Bakr 
is that found in Shaibdni’s recension of Malik’s Muwatta’, which reads: 

Malik informed us (saying) Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari informed us that ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-cAziz wrote 
to Abi Bakr ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm: “Look for what there is of the hadith of the apostle and of his sunnah 


or of hadith ‘Umar or something similar to this [last phrase obviously an editorial comment] and write 
it down for me for I fear the dissipation of (religious) knowledge and the passing-away of the scholars.’’2” 


Some doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this statement because it is found only 
in the Shaibani version of the Muwatta?.?“ This fact does invite suspicion but actually provides 
no argument if one recalls that there are omissions and additions in all versions of the Muwatta? 
and that this particular report is technically a khabar (see pp. 138, 240, and esp. 145) and not 
a hadith. Furthermore, research has revealed that Malik himself was fully aware of Muham- 
mad’s written instructions to ‘Amr ibn Hazm, the grandfather of Abi Bakr,? and that M4lik 
transmitted in the vulgate version itself related materials from the two sons of Abii Bakr, «Abd 
Allah and Muhammad.”% It should be noted also that Malik’s knowledge of ‘Umar’s order to 
Abii Bakr is confirmed, though indirectly, by Bukhari and Tirmidhi.?°* Again, Tirmidhi’s com- 
mentator, Ibn al-<Arabi al-Ma<Afiri, in explaining the lack of a clear-cut statement by Malik 
about ‘Umar’s order to Zuhri, gives a clue as to the reason for the vulgate’s silence also on his 
order to Abii Bakr, namely that M4lik was using only manuscripts for the materials involved 
in ‘Umar’s order, which he reproduced in the vulgate, and this fact in turn explains why these 
materials are for the most part introduced by Malik without any isndd’s**’ and also why they 
are not repeated with an isnad that includes Malik by either Muslim or Bukhari.?°* 

Returning to the isndd of Shaibani’s text we note that he uses the term akhbarand for his 
transmission from Malik and also for Malik’s transmission from Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari, 
with whom the isndd stops. Thus it was necessary to discover Yahya’s source or sources and 
Malik’s fellow pupil or pupils transmitting from Yahya, as the plural akhbaranaé demands. 
Yahya’s immediate source was a client of Ibn ‘Umar, namely ‘Abd Allah ibn Dinar (d. 127/ 
745; see pp. 148 and 152), from whom Malik at times transmitted directly. ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Dinar is the initial source for the correspondence between ‘Umar and Abi Bakr as reported 
by Ibn Sa‘d? and Darimi,””° whose parallel statements reveal two cotransmitters from Yahya, 


202 Shaibani, p. 389. 206 Bukhari I 37; Tirmidhi IIT 101. 
See Goldziher, Studien II 210f.; Alfred Guillaume, | Seee-8: Muwatta’ 1 257-59. Much of Malik’s material 
The Traditions of Islam (Oxford, 1924) pp. 18f. on a = Sai ae WIG OMD Sent S. 
56% 3 irmidhi 105-10, text and commentary. 
Beatie Eat flO 80), 209 Tbn Sacd II 2, p. 134, and VIII 353; ef. Tagytd 
205 Muwatta? I 235 and 277, II 516 and 517; see p. 24 = al-tlm, p. 105. 
above far the sons. ; 210 Darimi I 126; ef. Taqyid al-cilm, p. 106. 
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namely Anas ibn ‘lyad (d. 200/814)" and Yazid ibn Hariin (118~-206/736-821),?? and even a 
source parallel to Yahya himself, namely ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muslim (d. 167/783-84),?" who, 
like Yahya, transmitted his report from ‘Abd Allah ibn Dinar. Furthermore, there is still 
another independent source, Usimah ibn Zaid ibn Aslam, who reports ‘“Umar’s order directly 
on the authority of Abii Bakr (see p. 30). There is thus no reason to question Shaibani’s report, 
the substance of which was so well known and accepted by early traditionists, by claiming lack 
of supporting evidence. There is, however, reason to question the interpretation that Muslim 
and non-Muslim scholars have given to the Shaibani passage. Taken at its face value and in 
isolation from significantly related materials, it has been interpreted to mean that ‘Umar II 
commissioned Abi Bakr to record the entire body of the hadith and sunnah, with emphasis on 
those of Muhammad—an enormous project that would have called for much if not, indeed, all 
the time and energy of Abii Bakr, who at the time was over sixty (d. 120/738 at the age of 84) 
and held the exacting office of governor of Medina.”"4 This interpretation”® is no doubt respon- 
sible, at least in part, for the skepticism accorded Shaibani’s report by most Western scholars. 
That such an interpretation is untenable becomes apparent when the Shaibani report is in- 
tegrated with the large quantity of source material that bears significantly on ‘Umar’s objec- 
tive of reviving the sunnah and recording religious knowledge (tagy?d al-‘tlm) for the benefit of 
his own and succeeding generations of Muslims (see p. 24) and on the steps which he took to 
accomplish this objective. Examination of a great deal of this source material has led me to the 
following conclusions. (1) The term sunnah, which frequently alternates with the plural sunan, 
is not limited to the example or conduct of Muhammad but applies also to at least the caliphs 
Abi Bakr and ‘Umar I and to a number of outstanding men who held high office under these 
three heads of state. (2) The sunan in question refer not to general activities in any phase of 
life whatsoever but to specific fields of administrative and legal practices. (3) Official docu- 
ments instituting these sunan in the newly conquered provinces were generally provided for the 
guidance of the administrative officers. (4) We must look to these documents and to reports 
of them for a clue as to the true nature and extent of ‘Umar II’s commission to Abi Bakr ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm. Fortunately Ibn Ishaq, the earliest source available, in his 
account of the written instructions given by Muhammad to ‘Amr ibn Hazm, the grandfather 
of Abt Bakr, specifies the fields of zakat, sadaqah, diyat, fardid, and sunnah (see p. 24, esp. n. 
187). In later reports the term zakdt alternates with or supplements sadagdt, the two terms not 
being at first sharply defined. A reading of the twenty-four ‘‘books” listed under these five 
headings in the eight major hadith collections indexed by Muhammad Fu?ad ‘Abd al-Baqi*"* 
revealed the following trends and facts. (1) Traditions that trace back to the Companions and 
even more so those that trace back to the Successors and contemporaries of ‘Umar II, Abi 
Bakr, Yahya ibn Sa‘id, and Zuhri are in evidence especially at the beginning of most. of these 
books, urging the need and the duty to be informed about the particular theme treated and to 
be guided by the practices relating to it. (2) Each of the four specific themes has a special point 
of emphasis within the general category treated: the sadagdt and zakat concern primarily the 
Islamic community, as do also the fara?7d, under which, however, intercommunity inheritance 
practices are also stressed to some extent; the dzydt, on the other hand, are more generally con- 


211 Darimi I 126 (ef. Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 105 f.); Dhahabi 218 Which, prior to my research in connection with the 
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cerned with the practices applicable to the ‘‘people of the Book,” particularly the Jews, than 
with those applicable to the Muslims. (3) The sunnah, if we judge by the account of Abi 
Da?iid, who alone devotes a ‘‘book”’ to it,?!7 had by the time of ‘Umar II come to stand against 
all forms of innovation (bzd‘ah) as opposed to the orthodox practices of departed leaders and 
of the acknowledged leaders of the day, al-sunnat al-madiyah and al-sunnat al-qa@imah. There 
was particular concern over unorthodox doctrine and new sects, special attention being given 
to the Khawarij, the ahl al-gadr, and the Jahmiyah.?!* ‘Umar II’s concern over the Khawarij 
is well known, and we find, for instance, that he penned a long letter on gadr or free will ;#° 
elsewhere in these studies we have encountered his writing on the Jahmiyah.”° The general 
impression one gains from reading all this material in the hadith collections is that differences 
in practice and opinion had already developed to a considerable degree, particularly in the 
provinces, in respect to these themes, but more so in the overlapping sadagdi and zakdt fields 
than in the others, and that ‘Umar II, though aware of the salutary role of legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion among jurists (ikhtilaf al-fuqaha)," wished to restore a greater degree of 
uniformity of practice in the provinces and hoped to do so with the aid of original documents 
from the time of Muhammad and the caliphs Abi Bakr and ‘Umar I. 

Following ‘Umar II’s steps at closer range, we find that his order to Abii Bakr ibn Hazm 
was but one of several orders sent out to those who were in position to help recover these basic 
documents, which apparently were not deposited in any state archive but had remained in the 
families of the original recipients. The families most frequently mentioned are those of the 
caliphs Abii Bakr” and particularly ‘Umar I, for there seems to be general agreement that 
Muhammad died before his written instructions on the sadagah were publicized, that the manu- 
script was kept and used by Abi Bakr, and that it passed on Abii Bakr’s death to ‘Umar J, 
who likewise used it in his administration, after which it remained in ‘Umar’s family.” Refer- 
ences in this connection to the families of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib”4 and ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn 
al--As are almost as frequent because both of these men had manuscripts (sahifah and kita) 
that were written down from Muhammad’s dictation?* and contained materials relevant to 
some of the themes listed above, particularly the sadagat, and these manuscripts remained in 
the possession of their families. The family of Anas ibn Malik in ‘Iraq comes into this picture 


217 Book 39 of his sunan(= Vol. IV 197-245 in the edi- 


tion here used). 


218 See e.g. Abt’ Da>iid IV 198f., 223 f., 231, 241; see 
also Darimi II 341 and p. 24 above and p. 73 below. 


219 Abii Dartid IV 202-4. ‘Umar’s dedicated concern for 
justice in his administration and his association with the 
Qadirites Ghailin ibn Muslim al-Dimishqi and Hasan 
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claim several other early caliphs and many of the leading 
scholars of the day; see e.g. Ibn al-Murtadi, Tabagat 
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120 f. and 136. 
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23See Abii Da>id II 98f., Nos. 1568 and 1570; 
Muwatta? I 257-59; Bukhari I 374, 377, 379 and II 276; 
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224 Bukhari II 277, IV 289 and 324; Tirmidhi VI 181. 
Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad II (1366/1947) 278, lists 14 
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because of the written instructions that Anas had received from the caliph Abii Bakr when he 
appointed Anas to administer the sadaqdat; this manuscript came to be in the possession of 
Anas’ grandson Thumamah.”6 

Knowledge of the possession of such manuscripts by these families led many jurists and 
traditionists of succeeding generations to seek them out for such materials. These they cast 
sometimes as a supplementary khabar, which needed no isnad in the early decades of Islim, 
and more frequently as a formalized hadith, transmitted as a rule with a family isndd.7 Some 
of these family isndd’s continued unbroken for two or three generations beyond the reign of 
‘Umar II, by which time the hadith and sunnah had been combed and sifted as well as or- 
ganized and reorganized. The latter process involved dividing lengthy original documents into 
separate items or sections of various lengths depending on the use to which a particular jurist 
or traditionist wished to put them under a given circumstance. If not fully comprehended this 
process would give the impression of a sudden huge increase in the number of traditions stem- 
ming from the pivotal member of each family at the time of the activities of ‘Umar II and 
Zuhri.”8 

Viewed in this light, ‘Umar II’s correspondence with Abii Bakr’ represented no more than a 
fraction of his correspondence with members of the families mentioned above, all aimed at 
securing authentic copies of the original documents in their possession, if not the documents 
themselves, together with other sunnah and hadith associated with these families. Thus we see 
why some of his letters are said to have been addressed now to a specific individual, such as the 
well known Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab or Abii Bakr himself, now to a 
particular city, especially Medina, and again simply to a province.”° ‘Umar’s request of Abi 
Bakr for the hadith of ‘Amrah bint <Abd al-Rahman, Abi Bakr’s paternal aunt, is part of this 
picture along with his request for the sadagah document that belonged originally to Abi 
Bakr’s grandfather. ‘Amrah (d. 98/715 or 106/724) and an older sister lived for some time 
in ‘A*ishah’s home, but ‘Amrah was more painstaking with hadith than her sister, especially 
with the hadith of both ‘A?ishah and Umm Salamah. She transmitted to her nephew Abi Bakr 
and his son ‘Abd Allah,”! to Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari and two of his sons, to Zuhri and others 
and acquired a reputation for knowledge of hadith.?* But if ‘Umar II sought only family docu- 
ments and hadith from Abii Bakr, how does one explain his request for the hadith of ‘Umar (I) 
as stated in the Shaibani text (see p. 26)?288 Ibn Sa‘d provides the answer, for his text reads 
not “hadith “Umar” but ‘hadith <Amrah,’’*4 which in the light of the foregoing considerations 


26 See Bukhari I 368, II 276 and 289; Abt Dariid I1 96 f.; 
Nasa’i I 336-38, 340. See also Tagyid al-‘ilm, p. 87. For a 
long list of men appointed by Muhammad to collect the 
gadagal, some of whom served also under the caliphs Abt 
Bakr and ‘Umar I, see Ansab I 529-31. 


27 For the family of Ibn ‘Umar see e.g. Bukhari II 280, 
284, 288, 290 and IV 319. For the family of <Abd Allah ibn 
‘Amr ibn al-As see Abu. Da>tid IV 178, 184, 189, 190, 195; 
Darimi II 194 f., 392; Tirmidhi III 137, VI 163; Ibn Majah 
I 85. For the family of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib see Bukhari IT 
270, 275, 276; Aba Darad III 125, 128, 129. 

228 See p. 19 for an example involving the splitting-up of 
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230 See e.g. Dirimi I 381; Abt Divtid II 98; Amwal, pp. 
358 ff. ‘Umar II wrote Salim for more information about 
the dispatches of ‘Umar I and about Salim’s personal con- 
duct (see Abii Nu‘aim IT 194, V 284-86). 
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must be correct. This is confirmed by Abii Hatim al-Razi*** and by the text of the pertinent 
tradition in Baghandi’s (d. 283/896) later version of the musnad of ‘Umar II,?** which explains 
further that what ‘Umar requested from Abi Bakr was a particular hadith that ‘Umar had 
heard Abi Bakr relate from <Amrah, namely <A?ishah’s reference to Sirah 6:139.%7 This 
particular tradition comes through Usimah ibn Zaid ibn Aslam, a client of the family of ‘Umar 
I, who reported it directly from Abi Bakr. It is a composite tradition with the three elements 
requested by ‘Umar II: a copy of the sadagah of the Companions, a copy (list) of the sadagah 
administrators with their genealogies,”8* and the hadith of ‘Amrah. The fact that the second 
item is not found in the earlier versions could imply that ‘Umar was asking Abi Bakr for a list 
of the names of those Companions who, like Abii Bakr’s own grandfather, had administered 
the sadagah in the new territories, usually with the aid of such sadagah documents. 

There is still another point to explain: ‘Umar’s request of Abii Bakr for the hadith of Qasim 
ibn Muhammad” the grandson of the caliph Abii Bakr. But even this request is not difficult to 
fit into the picture when one recalls that Qasim was one of the very few scholars who con- 
sistently agreed with ‘Umar I in his stand against the recording of Tradition. It would take an 
order from the caliph, ‘Umar II, executed by Abii Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm 
as governor of Medina to persuade Qasim to oblige by at least dictating his hadith, which as a 
rule he transmitted sparingly (see p. 13). However, there seems to be no record that Aba Bakr 
actually approached Qasim nor any evidence, direct or indirect, that ‘Umar II received any 
hadith of Qasim as a result of his request. Nevertheless, the request itself should not be lightly 
dismissed, since Qasim was highly reputed for his knowledge of the sunnah and ‘Umar IT held 
him in such esteem that, had he been free to do so, he would have nominated him as his suc- 
cessor to the caliphate.?/° 

One more question remains: If ‘Umar’s request of Abii Bakr was only one of several similar 
requests of others, why has his name, more than that of others, been associated with ‘Umar’s 
project? The answer is that much of the emphasis on Abt Bakr’s role is comparatively recent 
and largely accidental owing to lack of early sources and in part to inadequate research in such 
sources as have been available. Nevertheless, apart from Abi Bakr’s long personal association 
with ‘Umar, his role does have a measure of prior claim on one’s attention. For, while he and 
his family were not the only source of the sunnah materials sought by ‘Umar, Abi Bakr alone, 
as a member of one of the families possessing such materials, was the governor of a province, 
and that province was Medina itself, still basking in the proud claim of being the home of the 
sunnah and hadith of the Prophet. 

There is evidence that ‘Umar received copies of the materials he sought?“ and that his next 
step was to assign Zuhri the task of co-ordinating this particular sunnah material so that it 


235 See Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 21, and Jarh IV 2, p. 337. 
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could be publicized in the provinces. This, rather than the tremendous task of recording all the 
sunnah and hadith, must have been the commission given by ‘Umar II to Zuhri. Zuhri’s parallel 
interests and activities, his previous service with the Umayyads, his presence at the Damascus 
court, and ‘Umar’s personal knowledge of his dedicated competence made him the obvious 
choice for the task. ‘Umar, as one might expect, gave Zuhri all the official and moral support 
at his command in order to further all of his scholarly activities. He ranked Zuhri first among 
the sunnah and hadith scholars and urged all to heed Zuhri and to aid him in the execution of 
his task.242 That Zuhri did co-ordinate the manuscripts received by ‘Umar, having first himself 
checked some of the original documents, particularly those possessed by the family of “Umar 
I, which seem to receive more specific mention than do the others, is indicated by the great 
quantity of material in the chapters devoted to the sunan themes concerned as they are pre- 
served in the standard hadith collections and in Abii ‘Ubaid’s Kitab al-amwal,?“ which treats 
these very themes in great detail. Though Zuhri’s sources for these materials were not limited 
to the members of the families said to possess the manuscripts sought by ‘Umar II, by far the 
greater part of his material does trace back to one or another of these families, particularly 
lengthy texts copied in their entirety (‘ala al-wajh) from those manuscripts. Without attempting 
to exhaust the available references, we may mention some of the members of these families 
from whom Zuhri transmitted such materials. He transmitted directly from Thumamah the 
grandson of the caliph Abi Bakr,?“4 from Salim and ‘Abd Allah the sons of Ibn ‘Umar,?*° from 
‘Ali ibn Husain ibn ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib,?4* from Abt Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm?*4? 
and his two sons, ‘Abd Allah and Muhammad.4* Zuhri also transmitted a great deal of such 
material without indicating his sources,?*? and he had, of course, no monopoly on the use of it, 
not even of the manuscripts that figured so prominently in the sadagat, which, as pointed out 
above, were available to others because copies of the originals were in circulation.?*° “Umar II 
apparently did not leave the process of editing, co-ordinating, and explaining*' entirely to 
Zuhri, for there is considerable evidence of co-operation between the two,” and Zuhri was 
aware of the practices that led to ‘Umar’s steady stream of correspondence with his governors 
and judges in all the provinces.?* 

The paper work involved in Zuhri’s task and the size of the final product must have been 
considerable, if we judge by the amount of material available, only a small part of which is 
indicated in the references here given. Zuhri himself reported the completion of the task to his 
close associate Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim and to his pupil ‘Uqail ibn Khalid,?*4 when copies of the 
finished product, each constituting a daftar, were sent to the various provinces.”** I have not 
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yet been able to discover any specific reference to the reception accorded these manuscripts in 
the provinces. One can speculate that they might not have been particularly welcome in 
‘Iraq, which was always more or less independent in following established local practices or in 
initiating new ones. There certainly was some excuse for variant practices, even as early as the 
time of the caliphs Abii Bakr and ‘Umar I, as a result of local administrators’ efforts to inter- 
pret and execute the original instructions, which apparently were neither explicit nor inclusive 
enough. One suspects, from the lack of comment about their reception, that the untimely 
death of ‘Umar II and the indifference of his successor, Yazid II (101-5/720-24), to adminis- 
trative problems induced the administrators of the provinces to bypass the new regulations. 
In any case an opportunity to introduce more or less uniform practices in relation to these 
particular sunan throughout the empire was lost, and the chances for another such opportunity 
were slipping away rapidly. For the jurists’ agreement, tacit at first, to disagree among them- 
selves within certain orthodox limits, which had become evident before ‘Umar II’s time, was 
sanctioned and encouraged by ‘Umar himself and by Qasim ibn Muhammad as a mercy from 
Allah,?** and took firmer hold in the succeeding decades as the legal schools of Abi Hanifah 
and Sufyan al-Thauri in ‘Iraq, Awz4T in Syria, M4lik ibn Anas in the Hijaz, and Laith ibn 
Sa‘d in Egypt became established. But, if the administrators bypassed the new regulations, the 
academic jurists and traditionists did not do so. All of Zuhri’s leading pupils (see pp. 176 ff.) 
and their leading contemporaries were familiar with the content of the new regulations if we 
judge by their transmission of these Zuhri materials that appear in the standard hadith col- 
lections.”*’ Jurists and productive scholars—beginning with those of Zuhri’s own generation— 
studied, dissected, and analyzed Zuhri’s position, accepting some of his points and rejecting 
others, as is well illustrated in the works of Shafi and particularly in Abii ‘Ubaid’s Kitab 
al-amwal. Almost half of the Amwail is devoted to the practical and theoretical aspects of the 
sadagat, which, as we have seen (p. 30), loomed so large in the ‘Umar-Zuhri project of recording 
and codifying the sunnah. 

To recapitulate, ‘Umar II issued no commission for the recording of the entire body of the 
sunnah, let alone the entire body of the sunnah and hadith. On the other hand, his aim went 
beyond mere recording to recovering and codifying the large part of the sunnah that dealt with 
the fundamentals of much of the economic life of the people: taxes, blood money, inheritance, 
and especially the collection and disbursement of those peculiarly Islamic taxes the sadagdt 
and the zakat. The successful completion of this project was due to the co-operation of many 
of his governors, judges, and tax administrators, with whom he had a great deal of correspond- 
ence, to the grandsons of the caliph Abi Bakr, ‘Umar I, Anas ibn Malik, and ‘Amr ibn Hazm, 
who collectively provided the needed documentary materials, and to the dedicated industry and 
talents of Zuhri. That ‘Umar II himself did not live to see the enforcement of the resulting 
regulations was one of the many ironies of his life. 


256 See Ibn Sa‘d V 140; Jami II 35, 78-92 (esp. pp. 78- 
80, where ‘Umar II’s position is detailed), and 167 f. The 
full legalistic development of the principle, one might al- 
most say dogma, was left for Shafi? (150-204/767-820) ; 
see Concordance II 67f. «Jal and Shafia’s Kitab 
tkhtilaf al-hadith (on margins of Kitab al-umm VII) pp. 1ff.; 
Goldziher, Studien IT 37-83; A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed (Cambridge, 1932) pp. 110-13; James Robson, “The 
material of Tradition,’ Muslim World XLI (1951) 169 f. 


Concordance 1 329 Aas stresses unity: dam) deloudl 
wlis a aly. This principle was applied also to the 
differences between transmission by sense and literal trans- 
mission (see Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 253). 


37 See e.g. Bukhari II 270-88 (13 times), IV 282-92 
(12 times) and 314-25 (6 times); Muslim XI 51-61 (5 
times); Abii Dactid III 121, 125, 130 (4 times); Tirmidhi 
VIII 240-63 (10 times); Darimi IT 348-95 (12 times). 
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unRi lived and carried on his literary activities for almost a quarter of a century after 
7, the death of ‘Umar II. Did his patron’s death alter his outlook enough to give a different 
bent to these activities?! There is reason to believe that Zuhri realized the futility of any 

effort to impose uniform regulations on all the provinces, particularly Medina, for he advised 
Yazid II’s newly appointed governor of that province to follow the consensus of his people 
since ‘“‘they reject everything contrary to their practice.’’? Zuhri’s new patrons, first Yazid IT 
(101-5/720-24) and then Hisham (105-25/724-42), made special demands on his time and 
knowledge. Yazid appointed him judge® and Hisham intrusted him with the education of the 
princes and consulted him on legal questions and historical events.‘ Zuhri’s versatility led 
others, including Khalid al-Qasri, Hisham’s governor of ‘Iraq (106-20/724-38) ,* to demand or re- 
quest genealogical and historical works from him.* On the whole, however, he seems to have been 
allowed to follow his own scholarly inclinations. The latter, as we have seen, included an abid- 
ing interest in the hadith and sunnah—an interest that was reinforced by Hishim’s marked 
concern for the preservation of this fundamental body of knowledge.’ For it is now well estab- 
lished that it was neither ‘Abd al-Malik nor ‘Umar IT but Hisham who finally induced Zuhri 
to commit the hadith and sunnah to writing, for the benefit of the young princes and several 
enterprising court secretaries who made copies for themselves as well as for the enrichment of 
Hishim’s library.’ Zuhri’s accomplishment did not escape the envy nor the admiration of the 
scholars of his own generation, including his friend Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim (see p. 31),° his fellow 
courtier Abi al-Zinad,!° and his fellow searcher after knowledge Salih ibn Kaisan, who had 
served for a while as tutor to the sons of ‘Umar II." It would nevertheless be erroneous to 
conclude that royal pressure alone led Zuhri step by step from the dwindling number of those 
who were opposed to the recording of Tradition to writing rough notes which he memorized 
and then destroyed, to making permanent records for himself and his royal patrons, to urging 
his own students to record his materials,” and finally to encouraging the general public to 
acquire through both the oral and the written method an adequate knowledge of the hadith and 


1 Horovitz in Islamic Culture II 38-50 gives for this 8 See e.g. Jami< I 76 £.; Abii Nu‘aim III 361. See also our 
period of Zuhri’s life an account that is especially useful Vol. I 24 f. and p. 177 below. In Taqyid al-cilm, p. 107 and 


for its reproduction of Arabic texts from the sources. the editor’s n. 224, the many references to the royal pres- 
2 Tabari II 1452. sure exerted on Zuhri are brought together. The hasty 
’ Macari ; “ assumption by Sprenger and Muir, followed by Guillaume 
a-arif, p. 239 see also Horovitz, op. cit. p. 38. (The Traditions of Islam, pp. 40-50) and others, that 
‘See Dhahabi I 103 and references in nn. 5-6 below. Umayyad pressure forced Zuhri to large-scale forgery of 

5 Ma‘arif, pp. 185 and 203; Aghani XIX 59. hadith should be definitely and finally abandoned. 
6 See Vol. I 17-20, 23, 74-76 and cf. Horovitz, op. cit. ® Dhahabi I 103 f. cites laudatory contemporary opin- 


ions of Zuhri; cf. Horovitz, op. cit. p. 45. 


7 See Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 107 f. and reference there cited. ee ee he ae: : 
Bukhari, T'a?rikh III 2, p. 195, merely lists Hishim among ‘a See e.g. Ibn Sacd II 2, p. 135; Jami: 1 76; Tagqyid 
the traditionists, while others give him no entry at all. ‘lm, pp. 106 f. 
Hisham seems to have been especially interested in tradi- ™ See e.g. Abt Nucaim III 366: % ues pam 
tions bearing on the <Ali vs. ‘Uthman polemics; see Ibn US 4e.5. Zubri required his students to bring their ink- 
al-Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab I (Cairo, 1350/1931) 221. wells too (see Adab al-imla?, p. 155). 
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pp. 49 f. and references there cited. 
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sunnah. An equally decisive factor in this progression was the growing strength, as seen above, 
of variant practices in the provinces, whence came, particularly from the eastern provinces, 
unfamiliar and, to Zuhri at least, unacceptable traditions. ‘‘Were it not for this,” he is reported 
as saying, “I would not write Tradition nor permit its writing.” Another contributory factor 
was Zuhri’s realization that even the best memory was inadequate for the full preservation of 
a people’s cultural and historical heritage, and the versatile Zuhri had a keen and proud sense 
of history. Again, Zuhri as an Arab of the Arabs," like many of his time, became increasingly 
alarmed at the growing participation of the non-Arab Muslims, particularly the Persian 
mawali from the eastern provinces, in the cultural life of Islam. Many of the mawéli developed 
a determined avidity for the learned professions, both secular and religious, as a sort of open 
sesame to social recognition and a counterbalance to the racial discrimination to which they 
were subjected despite the theoretical equality of all Muslims." It is not necessary to go into 
the details of the early phases of the racial tension between Arab and non-Arab Muslims that 
presently came to be known under the name of the shu‘abiyah and was incited largely by the 
Persians, who aimed first for equality with the Arabs but later boldly proclaimed racial and 
cultural superiority over their resented conquerors.!* It is enough to note that some tension 
existed from the beginning, that one of its earliest victims was ‘Umar I, and that Mu‘awiyah 
at one time considered taking drastic measures against non-Arabs and even against people of 
mixed blood.!’ Nor is it necessary to dwell on the growing list of successful mawali scholars in 
the various provinces with whom Zuhri did not come into personal contact!® but many of 
whom are represented in the isndda’s of our hadith documents (see e.g. pp. 211, 229). Zuhri in 
his younger days recognized the mawalt’s scholarly achievements and the accompanying privi- 
leges, even though the situation disturbed «Abd al-Malik as he questioned Zuhri about the 
leading scholars of the day.!® Though Zuhri did transmit hadith from such mawali scholars as 
A‘raj, Nafit the client of Ibn ‘Umar, and Makhil al-Shami (see p. 241), he was accused of 
transmitting only from Arab scholars,”° a charge which he answered by explaining that he did 
transmit from the mawdalt but only when he could not find the materials with either the 
Quraish or the Ansar.?? He later found himself in professional and personal rivalry with two 
leading Medinan scholars, Abi al-Zindd (see pp. 139, 178) and Rabi‘ah al-Ra*i (see pp. 122, 
125), both of whom were mawdli who rose to power, the first along with Zuhri himself at the 


13See Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 107f. and references there 
cited. See p. 21 above for similar concern on the part of 
<Abd al-Malik, 


14 He was so conscious of being a Quraishite that he 
would not transmit traditions even from the Ansar until 
‘Abd al-Malik pointed out his error. He then sought the 
Ansar and testified to their possession of ‘lm; see ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Zabr al-Rabad (d. 379/989), Al-muntaga min 
akhbdr al-Asma‘t, ed. ‘Izz al-Din al-Tanikhi (‘‘Publica- 
tions de |’Académie arabe de Damas,”’ No. 7 [Damascus, 
1355/1936]) p. 19. 


18 See e.g. Ibn Sacd II 1, p. 103, and V 232; Darimi IT 
443. For the racial origins and the legal categories of the 
mawali of the period, see W. Montgomery Watt, ‘“‘Shicism 
under the Umayyads,”’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1960, pp. 158-72, esp. pp. 163 f. and 172. 


16 The basic study of this movement is still that of Gold- 


ziher in Studien I 147-76; but see also Sir Hamilton Gibb, 


“The social significance of the shu‘tbiya,’’ Studia orientalia 
Ioanni Pedersen septuagenario (Hauniae, 1953) pp. 105-14. 
For a recent general account from an Arab point of view 
of the far-reaching influence of the movement see ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Diri, Al-judhir al-terikhiyah li al-shucubiyah 
(Beirit, 1382/1962). 

17 See e.g. “gd II 270, 334. 

18 See e.g. Futth al-buldan, pp. 246f.; Matrifah, pp. 
196-202; Mandqib, p. 502. See also our Vol. I 28 f. 

19 See Matrifah, pp. 196-202, esp. pp. 198 f., for a long 
list of mawaili and the role they played. For the relationship 
of Zuhri and ‘Abd al-Malik see pp. 21f. above. (Urwah is 
said to have pointed out that the Israelites did not go 
astray until the sons of foreign captives who grew up 
among them expressed their own opinions (Jarh, Tagdimah, 
p. 254). 

20 Dhahabi I 94. 

21 Ibn Sacd II 2, p. 135. 
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court of Hishim” and the second at the court of the <Abbdsids.?? The Persian and other 
mawali who, unlike the Arabs, had as a group no inordinate pride or faith in memory, took to 
recording their hadith and jfigh materials. They profited from the labors of the early Arab 
scholars and became in time the proud and almost sole possessors of unique and rare copies of 
the collections and works of many an Arab traditionist and scholar encountered in these 
pages.” Furthermore, it was largely this group that produced the leaders of the people of 
reasoned opinion (ahl al-ra’y)—witness the roles of Rabitah al-Ra*i and Hammad ibn Abi 
Sulaiman, the teacher of Abi Hanifah**—as against the supporters of Tradition (ahl al-hadith). 
This situation no doubt irked Zuhri and played a part in his decision to record the hadith and 
sunnah, as a safeguard against such intellectual and literary competition. When Zuhri finally 
retired from the court he preferred not to settle in Medina. Taken to task for thus leaving 
“the scholars of Medina orphaned,” he replied that Medina and its people had changed and 
that the city had been spoiled for him, in particular by Abi al-Zindd and Rabi‘ah.?* Once 
convinced of the need to record the hadith and sunnah, Zuhri concentrated all his energies on 
the task and put writing and manuscripts to their fullest use (see e.g. Document 6). Though 
not the originator of the ‘ard method of transmission, whereby the student read back his manu- 
script (written from dictation or copied from an authenticated manuscript) to the teacher, nor 
the mukdtabah method, whereby manuscripts were received by correspondence, nor the 
mundwalah method, whereby manuscripts exchanged hands with no accompanying oral read- 
ing, nor the 774zah method, whereby the teacher certified that a given student was permitted 
to transmit the teacher’s materials (usually specified) regardless of the methods by means of 
which the student acquired copies of them, Zuhri adopted all these practices without reserva- 
tion. Yet he seems to have dispensed with some form of oral transmission only after a scholar 
or student had demonstrated his competence and trustworthiness. Despite some criticism?’ 
from the conservatives, Zuhri and his pupils established these practices so firmly that they 
became known as “‘people with books” (ashab al-kutub).28 Very soon thereafter those who in- 
sisted on the priority of oral transmission became such a small minority that by the third 
decade of the second century, which saw the transition from the Umayyad to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate, the Zuhri period came to be generally recognized as the age of the manuscript in all 
branches of the religious and related sciences.*® Confirmation of this development is repeatedly 
evidenced by the practices of the great majority of the leading scholars, representing most of 
the provinces, whose names appear in the isndd’s of our papyri. Adequately represented are 
most of the best known men such as Anas ibn M4lik, Abii Hurairah, and Ibn ‘Abbas as well 


2 See e.g. Aghanit VI 106. 
23 Jamic IT 144 f. 


44See e.g. Macrifah, pp. 164f., for a list of early Arab 
scholars whose works were mostly in the possession of Per- 
sians. 


% Khatib XIII 323 f.; Macarif, p. 240; Abi Yisuf, 
Kitab al-athar, ed. Abt al-Wafa? al-Afghant (Haidarabad, 
1355/1936) p. 3 of Intro. and references there cited. Ham- 
mad did not hesitate to belittle the scholars of the Hijaz 
(Jami II 152 f.) any more than Zuhri hesitated to belittle 
those of <Iraq (cf. p. 140 below). See Ma‘drif, pp. 248-51, 
and Jami II 133-50 for the people of reasoned opinion and 
the role of opinion in Jaw. Zuhri himself permitted limited 
use of opinion (see e.g. Jami‘ II 10f.). Racial rivalry ex- 
pressed in verse at Hishim’s court led Hisham to exile the 
offending poet (Aghani IV 125). 


26 Jami: II 152 f., 200. Resentment of the mawdili’s inva- 
sion of the learned professions persisted well into ‘Abbasid 
times, and instances of it are known from the reigns of 
Mansir, Mahdi, and Hiariin al-Rashid (see e.g. “Iqd II 
90 ff.). Jami I 161 and Abi Nu‘aim VI 369 report Sufyan 
al-Thauri’s strong aversion to the entry of non-Arabs and 
the lower classes into the learned fields. Awz&i’s often 
quoted regrets that writing had replaced oral transmission 
must not be divorced from the rest of his statement, namely 
that writing made hadith available to those who would be 
apt to misuse it (see e.g. Ibn Sacd II 2, p. 135; Darimi I 
121; Taqyid al-ilm, p. 64; Jami I 68). 

27 See e.g. Dhahabi I 104. 


28 See Document 6 (esp. pp. 181, 182, 184) and Ibn 
<Asikir VI 379. 


29 Dhahabi I 149-51. 
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as the many prominent transmitters from Ibn ‘Umar and ‘Abd Allah ibn <Amr ibn al-As and 
others among Zuhri’s teachers such as Makhil al-Shami and A‘raj along with their contem- 
poraries such as Abii Qilabah of Document 10. There are also Zuhri’s own contemporaries such 
as Yahya ibn Said al-Ansari of Document 7 and Abi al-Zinad. Finally, dozens of the less 
famous scholars and many more comparatively obscure men appear in the thousand or so 
links of the isndd’s of our thirteen hadith papyri and the isnda’s of parallel traditions. 

Three inescapable conclusions result from the study of these practices. The first is that the 
family isnadd emerged earlier and persisted on a much larger scale than has hitherto been recog- 
nized (see pp. 17, 28-29). The “‘family” in this connection includes both blood members and 
intimate mawalt such as Nafit the client of Ibn ‘Umar and Muhammad ibn Sirin the client of 
Anas ibn Malik. Family isndd’s that start with famous Companions and continue for three 
generations, usually with the formula “so-and-so on the authority of his father on the authority 
of his grandfather,’ are most frequent.*° Sometimes a family isnadd skipped a generation, when 
an older traditionist found a grandson eager to follow in his footsteps or crossed over to a col- 
lateral branch when a nephew proved to be an apt pupil. Such relationships are usually indi- 
cated in the isndd. But with clients the relationship, as a rule, has to be discovered inde- 
pendently of the wording of the isnad itself. A number of family isndd’s that traced back to 
prominent Companions such as Anas ibn Malik, Zaid ibn Thabit, Ibn ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, Ibn ‘Abbas, and ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair very early became greatly respected 
and remained so through the centuries in the Muslim world, where traditions with authentic 
and reliable family isnad’s came to be listed among the five most acceptable categories.*! 
However, the family isndd as such has come under suspicion as a result of Western scholarship. 
Some suspicion may be justifiable in specific instances, but to cast suspicion on a large part of 
the materials transmitted through such isndd’s seems unwarranted. The comparatively large 
number of traditions transmitted through these families should not be dissociated from the 
fact that written transmission (see below) was advocated from the start by all of the above- 
mentioned Companions except Zaid ibn Thabit and Ibn ‘Umar, and even these two lived to 
see their sons and clients take to recording Tradition, including the materials they had at first 
received orally from them. And it is not surprising to find that, though some half-dozen of Ibn 
‘Umar’s sons were respected traditionists, his clients, especially Nafit and Salim, were actually 
more devoted to the profession. Thus they and a few others, such as ‘Ikrimah the client of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, were setting the pattern whereby the mawali could climb the ladder of learning 
toward economic and social equality with the Arabs, particularly in the emerging religious 
disciplines (see pp. 16 and 34). Viewed against this background the doubts that Schacht,*? 
among a few others, has cast on the institution of the family zsndd in general and on isnda’s in 
which Nafit and Salim are central figures in particular do not seem as categorically justifiable 
as he seeks to make them. Family isnad’s stemming from other Companions were numerous, 
as illustrated by the dozen or more encountered in our few fragmentary papyri.* They meet 
the eye frequently in the voluminous works of Ibn Sa‘td and Bukhari and subsequent bio- 
graphical literature and appear again and again in the standard hadith collections. 

The second inescapable conclusion is that there was early and direct relationship between 


30 See e.g. Jamis II 178, 185, 195-97 and references in 32 See e.g. “A Revaluation of Islamic Tradition,” Jour- 
n. 31 below. nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1949, pp. 143-54, esp. p. 
147, and The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Ox- 
81 See Madkhal, pp. 17-20 (= trans. pp. 20-22), where ford, 1950) pp. 170, 176-78. 
other family isnad’s are added. See also Tadrib, pp. 220-23. 33 See e.g. pp. 116, 164, 180f., 182, 207, 218. 
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the family isnad and continuous written transmission of hadith through several generations. 
Keeping an eye on the transmitting families that most frequently came to my attention, I dis- 
covered first that the over-all success of such families, as measured by the number of successive 
generations of transmitters and as roughly gauged by the relative volume of the materials they 
transmitted, depended on whether or not they were hadith-writing families that preserved their 
manuscripts and passed them from one generation to the next. It is no accident that the fam- 
ilies of Anas ibn Malik and ‘Abd Allah ibn <Amr ibn al-‘As practically head the list, though 
exact ranking is difficult. Anas’ family had several direct and collateral generations of writers 
who cherished the documents that had been received by Anas, at least one of which was in 
the possession of his grandson Thumamah (see p. 29) when ‘Umar II was seeking original docu- 
ments preliminary to the codifying of the sunnah by Zuhri. There was also Anas’ hadith as he 
himself wrote it, and he encouraged his family to write down hadith also.*4 Again, the sources are 
unanimously emphatic that «Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (see p. 28) from the start recorded 
hadith and sunnah. His family isnad covered four generations of writers,*° and there is 
some evidence of manuscripts being found (wijédah) after the death of the author, beginning 
with ‘Abd Allah’s original sahifah, which was among the family possessions and copies of 
which were sent to ‘Umar II for Zuhri’s use. The illiterate Abt Hurairah established no genuine 
family isndd, but several of his immediate transmitters who recorded his hadith did so. Among 
these is Marwan ibn al-Hakam, whose family isndd extended to his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz to the 
latter’s son ‘Umar (see pp. 19-20). The zsnad of the family of ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit al-Ansari 
represents three generations of writers (see pp. 187 f.). 

As we move into the second generation of Muslims, both Arabs and mawéali, we find an 
even greater number of traditionists who established the first link of family isndd’s that usually 
continued for three generations. So far as I have been able to discover, the sources are some- 
times silent on some of these family isndd’s, but those that were better known and most fre- 
quently used seem to represent almost without exception literate families. Attention is here 
drawn to instances that I encountered in the course of editing our documents, such as the 
families of Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim,** Tats ibn Kaisan the Yemenite commentator and traditionist,?” 
Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj, Abi ‘Agil Zuhrah ibn Matbad (see pp. 201 f., 207), and 
Humaid al-Tawil (see p. 159). Family isnda’s of several generations of literate traditionists 
imply continuous written transmission, an implication that is reinforced by the large number 
of traditions accredited to the members of such families and by the appearance of clusters of 
such traditions in the standard collections. These traditions are best illustrated in the musnad’s 
of the founders of such family isndd’s as are recorded by Ibn Hanbal, who himself was grateful 
that his predecessors had recorded Tradition. He wrote down all his materials, which as a rule 
he transmitted only from his manuscripts. He urged his sons and pupils, to whom he left his 
manuscripts, to follow the same practices and thus established a family isndd of three very 
active generations of traditionists.** Ibn Hanbal knew whereof he spoke when he described his 
own Musnad as ‘‘the exemplar” (al-imdm) for the guidance of future generations. Though what 
he had in mind was only the substance of isnéd and matn, Ibn Hanbal actually ‘“‘builded better 
than he knew” because of the wealth of information, both implicit and explicit, that he scat- 

34 See e.g. Vol. I 48 and p. 249 below. 37 See <Umar ibn ‘Ali al-Ja‘di, Tabagdt fugah@ al-Yaman, 

p. 56. See Bukhari, Ta?7ikh III 1, pp. 123 £., for the son of 

35 See e.g. Tayalisi, pp. 287f.; Tirmidhi III 137. See Taras. 

also Jami I 70 f., 76; Taqytd al-cilm, pp. 74 ff. 38 His methods were followed by later Hanbalites as 


well (see e.g. Jami I 75; Adab al-imla>, pp. 47 and 167; 
36 See pp. 180f. and cf. Tirmidhi IV 39. Abi Nucaim IX 164 f.). 
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tered through his Musnad about the methods of transmission of individual and family-group 
traditionists. For many of the families listed above there is the added evidence of father 
dictating to son and of family manuscripts exchanging hands or being willed to some member 
of the family (wastyah) or just being found (wijddah) in the effects of the author soon after his 
death or among the family possessions at some later time.*? 

However, the literate families of several generations had no monopoly on continuous written 
transmission. Zuhri, for example, established only a short family isnéd through his nephew, 
but his non-family transmitters established in turn their own family isndd’s and thus pre- 
served in writing the great bulk of the master’s original materials. The literary activities of 
Zuhri’s leading pupils are fully detailed in the discussion of Document 6 and elsewhere in these 
pages to illustrate the point under discussion and need not detain us here. Attention should 
be drawn, however, to the fact that what Zuhri and his immediate group were doing in the 
way of continuous written transmission was, except for the amount of material involved, no 
different from what many of their contemporaries were doing. Good examples of such con- 
tinuous written transmission are that from Abi Hurairah to A‘raj and from the latter to 
Zuhri, Abi al-Zinadd, and Malik ibn Anas‘? and that from Zuhri to Ma‘mar ibn Rashid to 
‘Abd al-Razzdq ibn Hamm4m and from ‘Abd al-Razzaq to Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah, Ibn Hanbal, 
Bukhari, and others (see e.g. pp. 43f., 180). Family isndd’s continued to be established in 
the post-Zuhri period, when written transmission may be taken for granted. For thereafter 
controversy centered around the methods of written transmission (see p. 35)—mukatabah, 
munawalah, ijazah, and wijddah, the last two having yet to be accepted. 

Widespread and acceptable as the family isndd and written transmission had become, indi- 
vidual family isndd’s were scrutinized by second- and third-century critics who acted on the 
principle that an isnéd was no stronger than its weakest link and accordingly disregarded a 
family isndd once they were convinced that it contained a weak link, as is illustrated in the 
case of the family isndd of Rishdin ibn Sa‘d of Document 8, which was characterized as the 
worst isndd to come out of Egypt (see pp. 201, 206f.). The family isndd of Ibn Ishaq was 
severely criticized by some, and in Zuhri’s own case his nephew and his clients hover dimly 
in the background while his leading pupils loom large in any sizable individual musnad or 
standard collection of hadith, as demonstrated in Document 6 (see esp. pp. 176 ff.). The 
hadith critic ‘Ali ibn al-Madini (see p. 80) listed some very prominent men, beginning with 
the Companions, whose traditions, though not to be rejected completely, were not to be used 
as conclusive evidence. Hakim al-Nisabiri picked up the idea and listed the sons and grand- 
sons of several prominent traditionists of the first and second generations to whom he applied 
this reservation not because they were untrustworthy but because they were too preoccupied 
with affairs other than hadith.*? Instances of continuous written transmission through several 
generations of scholars, with or without the benefit of a family isndd, occur repeatedly in all of 
our thirteen hadith documents. Pride in the profession of one’s family was encouraged in all 
fields of scholarship.‘4 Families which aspired to successive generations of traditionists or other 
professional scholars had first to win their reputation and thereafter beware of resting on their 


39 See e.g. references cited in nn. 36-37 and cross-refer- ® Macrifah, pp. 254-56. 


iven above for these families. 
seer a ete ae ees a lof Fill 43 See e.g. pp. 137, 155-57, 164 (example of a woman 
iss eras aoa - Several of our papyri I'USs-  ¢raditionist who used her father’s manuscripts), 197f., 
trate non-family continuous written transmission from 236, 244f.. 256. 268 276f 
Laith ibn Sad (see pp. 172f., 176f., 235). : OE a a i 


41 Dhahabti I 163. 44See e.g. Macarif, pp. 287 f. 
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laurels. Inclination and sustained effort usually gave out by the third or fourth generation, by 
which time the original family manuscripts very likely would be worn out or subject to neglect 
and possible destruction. 

The development of the family isnéd and continuous written transmission lead to the third 
. inescapable conclusion (see pp. 36f.), namely that the bulk of the hadith and sunnah as they 
had developed by about the end of the first century was already written down by someone 
somewhere, even though comparatively small numbers of memorized traditions were being 
recited orally. The writing was done on various scales and in various forms. There were at first 
the sheets, pamphlets, rolls, and books of the pious traditionist, which had little or no intended 
organization. Very soon, however, the musnad of an individual traditionist took form against 
a background of collections that were heterogenous as to both content and source. A third 
form, parallel to the musnad’s, was the hadith mubawwab or the hadith musannaf, which devel- 
oped largely as a result of the activities and needs of the early Qur°dnic commentators, jurists, 
and historians, who depended so heavily on hadith that not only the figh but the tafsir, the 
ta?rikh, and particularly the maghdzi can be described as the fruits of Tradition (see pp. 2f., 
11f., 16f.), as is so well illustrated by the activities of Zuhri himself as traditionist, jurist, and 
historian. The next step—the forming of a collection of individual musnad’s or the sorting and 
reorganizing of the contents according to an individual scholar’s purpose and needs—was 
taken by the post-Zuhri scholars of the second century: commentators such as MuqAatil ibn 
Sulaiman of Document 1, historians such as Ibn Ishaq, and jurists such as Abti Hanifah and 
Sufyan al-Thauri in ‘Iraq, Awza‘i in Syria, Malik ibn Anas in Medina, and Laith ibn Sa‘d in 
Egypt, who represented local practices and founded their own schools. All of these scholars and 
many others have repeatedly come to my attention in the texts and isndd’s of our documents 
or in the research that they entailed. The contributions of the succeeding generations of tradi- 
tionists and jurists—beginning with Tayédlisi, Shafisi, and Ibn Hanbal, who were followed by 
Muslim, Bukhari, and their contemporaries and successors who have left us the familiar stand- 
ard collections of hadith—consisted not so much of discovery and first recording as of elimina- 
tion and reorganization. Ibn Hanbal’s voluminous Musnad was the imam (see p. 37) not for 
the discovery of new materials but for the recovery of old materials of varying degrees of 
acceptability, all of which he brought together for ready availability and reference. He was 
hampered not by lack of materials but by an overabundance which involved the arduous task 
of accepting and rejecting and of determining priority. His younger contemporaries Muslim 
and Bukhari, faced with the same problems, narrowed the choices further, each according to 
his own set of rules as to what was adequately representative of sound Tradition as against an 
exhaustive collection. Their Sahihain therefore had much in common yet left opportunities for 
their successors to make in part duplicate and in part new collections. 
. The fact that parallel oral and written transmission continued to be demanded and prac- 
ticed by some scholars should not be construed to mean that the content of the great body of 
the hadith and sunnah was still generally fluid. Parallel oral and written transmission served, 
as checks one upon the other, to fix the meaning as against the literal wording (ma‘nd vs. harf) 
of a given tradition, and both served as checks on deliberate, meaningful, and purposeful inter- 
polations or forgeries of content. No theologian or scholar of the crucial second century was 
blind to the fact that in the fields of politics, new dogma, eschatology, and hell-fire preaching 
there was still room for such interpolations and forgeries. This awareness and the counter- 
activities of opposed groups made it extremely difficult for forged content, apart from forged 
isndd’s, to win general acceptance. On the other hand, once a forged tradition did for one 
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reason or another gain acceptance, it was absorbed into the main body of Tradition, though 
it was never to be quite free of suspicion, as the subsequent literature in the fields of hadith 
criticism and history of dogma shows. The early fixity of the content of Tradition which 
culminated in Zuhri’s literary activities was essential to and largely responsible for this later 
development. So convinced am I of the basic role of recorded Tradition in the age of Zuhri and 
continuously thereafter—as detailed elsewhere in the present study for the schools of Ibn 
Ishaq, Abii Hanifah, Malik ibn Anas, Laith ibn Sa‘d, and others among their contemporaries— 
that it seems superfluous to follow in detail the recording activities of the major traditionists 
from Ibn Hanbal (see pp. 37, 39) to Nasa&i (d. 303/915), by whose time the existence of 
permanent records cannot be questioned. Furthermore, M. Fuad Sezgin of Ankara Uni- 
versity has published a painstaking and effective piece of research on Bukhari’s written 
sources.** On the other hand, all supplementary evidence of the great quantity and widespread 
use of manuscripts during the period ending with Zuhri still needs to be noted and analyzed. 


II 


The institution of the journey in search of knowledge, the rihlah, paradoxical as it may 
sound, actually contributed to the recording of Tradition. The rihlah receives considerable 
attention in the sources‘ as well as at the hands of modern scholars.‘ Yet, overstress of its 
later development and neglect of practices closely associated with it from the start have served 
to distort its role in the recording of hadith. Modern, particularly Western, accounts of this 
institution dwell more on its floruit, from about the middle of the second century until the end 
of the fourth, than on its origin and earlier development. These accounts and earlier studies 
all but axiomatically equate the rihlah with oral transmission. It is not necessary for our present 
purpose to retrace in full the history of this institution, for famous journeys of the second and 
third centuries that hold clues to the identification and transportation of a number of our 
papyri are mentioned in connection with the documents concerned (see e.g. pp. 143 f., 163 f.). 
It is necessary, however, to focus attention on the hitherto neglected factors that clarify the 
role of the rzhlah in the recording of hadith. The first of these factors is the pre-Islamic origin 
of the rihiah. At least half a dozen individuals in the hanif group are said to have “roamed the 
earth in search of knowledge among the ‘people of the Book’ and other religious denomina- 
tions.’’*8 Some combined business with their search. However, the classic stories of Salman 
al-Farisi’s extensive journeys in search of the right faith and Muhammad’s own journeys in 
search of such knowledge, even though we concede the probability that they were touched up 
later, do nevertheless reflect a practice rooted in the cultural and spiritual stirring among the 
Arabs on the eve of Islam. Muhammad not only encouraged the search for knowledge but 
practically instituted the rihlah in Sirah 9:122, which urges representatives from each com- 
munity to go forth in search of religious knowledge and to return and teach their respective 
communities what they had learned.*® This, it should be noted, is in fact a description of what 
happened when representatives of the various tribes came to Muhammad, learned from him, 
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and returned to teach their respective peoples. And even at this early stage some of these 
travelers wrote down what Muhammad had taught them, the hadith al-nabi.*° To acquire some 
of the “zlm or opinion of ‘Umar I was the purpose of the rihlah of many of the Companions, 
within and without Arabia; and, though ‘Umar was extremely cautious with hadith al-nabi, 
he related his own experience and expressed his own opinion to the point of laying down the 
law. Older Companions such as ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, Ibn ‘Abbas, Mu‘adh ibn Jabal, and Abi 
al-Darda? were likewise sought out for their knowledge.*! The Ansar, both those remaining 
in Medina and those who settled in the provinces, very early were visited by scholars who were 
eager to transmit from them directly.** Some of the younger Companions undertook journeys 
or were themselves sought out. Ibn ‘Umar traced in person Muhammad’s movements in order 
to gather all available information concerning the events of Muhammad’s life that were associ- 
ated with various localities.** Masriq ibn al-Ajda‘, freedman of ‘A?ishah, traveled back and 
forth among the provinces in search of knowledge.*‘ Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, Zuhri’s revered 
teacher, reports that he traveled nights and days in search of a single tradition.®® Jabir ibn 
‘Abd Allah traveled for a month, likewise in search of a single tradition.** Curious or serious 
Basrans were on the move in search of knowledge almost from the time their city was founded, 
as the case of Sabigh ibn ‘Isl clearly shows (see pp. 107-9). Other Basrans journeyed to Mecca 
to hear ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-As.5” Abii al-‘Aliyah speaks of Basrans who, not content 
with the versions of hadith heard from the Companions who had settled in Basrah, journeyed 
to Medina to hear the same traditions.** A‘raj, Qur’an copyist and famed teacher of most 
hadith-writers from the time of Zuhri to that of Malik ibn Anas, traveled from Medina to 
Syria to Egypt. He settled finally, in his old age, in Alexandria. Wherever he went his materials 
were written down through one method or another (see pp. 124, 139). In the case of ‘Ikrimah, 
client of Ibn ‘Abbas, whose rihlah was undertaken for the purpose of spreading rather than 
acquiring knowledge, we find that younger scholars such as Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani were willing 
to trail him from province to province.*® Makhil al-Shami describes his rihlah as covering the 
whole earth.® Zuhri’s repeated trips to Medina and neighboring towns were also made in search 
of knowledge, as was the rihlah of Ibn Ishaq to Yazid ibn Abi Habib in Egypt in the year 
115/733 (see p. 218). The list can readily be increased by anyone who cares to go through the 
references already cited and follow the activities of the Khaw4rij, among whose journeys the 
rihlah of the poet-traditionist ‘Imran ibn Hittan (d. 84/703)* is about as well known as those 
of ‘Ikrimah and Makhil. 

The rthlah was at first a more or less personal affair, with one scholar seeking another usually 
for a specific piece of information, but by the end of the first century a second practice evolved, 
whereby the traveling scholars were sought by or presented to the learned community in the 
cities which they visited. ‘Umar II presented Abi Qilabah,® who was himself seeking knowl- 
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edge and who usually wrote down his traditions. The Syrian ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn <Aidh visited 
‘Iraq during Hisham’s reign, when both Basrans and Ktifans wrote down his hadith.* The 
prevalence and general acceptance of the rihlah by the close of the first century is reflected in 
several statements of Sha‘bi, who was himself a veteran traveler.*4 While relating a tradition 
in ‘Iraq on the authority of Abi Burdah on the authority of Muhammad, he pointed out his 
own generosity in giving the tradition freely when a man had traveled to Medina in search of 
a less important tradition.* Again, he is reported as saying that a journey from northern Syria 
to the southern Yemen in search of a word of wisdom was not a lost effort.®* These limits rep- 
resented the extent of the empire from north to south at the time that it extended also from 
North Africa to China. The famous tradition, attributed to Muhammad, to “seek knowledge 
even into China” may well have originated in the same period.* 

It has been pointed out that the institution of the rihlah played a significant role in unifying 
Islimic culture,®* though the third and fourth centuries have been stressed more than the 
second century, let alone the first. Actually, this significant role began with Muhammad, and 
part of its effectiveness was due to the fact that traveling scholars usually wrote down for 
safekeeping and future reference that which they sought while at the same time their hosts 
wrote down, likewise for safekeeping and future reference, such knowledge as the visitors 
could impart. Oral transmission may have sufficed for a person-to-person exchange of a specific 
item or a small number of traditions, but oral transmission alone would have defeated the very 
purpose of a scholar who sought a large body of traditions—whether it was the musnad of a 
given Companion or a comprehensive collection of traditions bearing on one theme or a group 
of related themes—to transmit or to recast as his own collection. These aspects of the rzhlah 
were already evident in the last half of the first century and accelerated rapidly during the 
first half of the second century. We do not, of course, have to depend on deductive reasoning 
alone for this conclusion because various tangible illustrations confirm it. The transporting of 
manuscripts in quantities large enough to require containers began at least as early as the time 
of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, when there was brought to him a sackful of Jewish manuscripts for 
his inspection.®® Hafsah’s copy of the Qur°an, called simply a sahifah, was returned to her by 
Ibn ‘Umar in a huzmah.”° Abi al-Yasar Ka‘b ibn ‘Amr carried his manuscripts (suhuf) in a 
dimmdmah (see p. 188). Abi Hurairah may not literally have kept his manuscripts in a sack 
(kts), but when chided about the proverbial kis Abi Hurairah™ he retorted that he had enough 
materials to fill five bags.”? His boast seems justifiable, even allowing for some exaggeration, 
when one considers the size of his surviving musnad.”* Manuscript copies of sizable portions of 
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Abi Hurairah’s traditions turned up in the possession of the family of Muhammad ibn Sirin 
in ‘Iraq (see p. 87), while Ma‘mar ibn Rashid’s copy of Hammam ibn Munabbih’s trans- 
mission from Abi Hurairah traveled with him to the Yemen.’ When Abi Qilabah left <Irig 
to settle in Syria he took his manuscripts with him, and after his death a saddlebag was re- 
quired to transport those willed to Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani back to ‘Iraq (see p. 231), perhaps in 
the company of another traveling scholar. We have seen (p. 13) that the Tunisian Khalid ibn 
Abi ‘Imran (see p. 214) induced conservative Medinan scholars who were opposed to written 
Tradition to dictate hadith to him, and he took his manuscript back with him to North Africa. 
It will be seen in the discussion of Document 1 that Muqitil ibn Sulaim4n al-Balkhi and sev- 
eral of his younger contemporaries wrote down their materials and took their manuscripts 
with them on their travels and that some early tafsir manuscripts found their way to Spain (see 
pp. 102f.).7° This activity took place in pre-Zuhri and Zuhri times, Thereafter, with the 
rthlah fast becoming a sine qua non for all professional traditionists, references to manuscripts 
that were copied during a journey and taken back on the return trip were even more numerous, 
and rarely did a ranking scholar return from an extensive rihlah without manuscripts to show 
for it. The activities of the Basran Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (d. 167/784) were con- 
sidered typical for first-class scholars. The hadith critic Ibn Hibban describes them in this sig- 
nificant order: ‘“He was among those who traveled and wrote and collected and composed and 
memorized and discoursed.”’’* When a traveler lost his manuscripts at sea, or in any one of sev- 
eral other ways, his reliability was questioned.”? The research entailed by our papyri revealed 
many instances of the association of the rihlah with the accumulation of manuscripts. These 
involve leading traveling scholars from all the provinces and from the time immediately fol- 
lowing Zuhri to that of Bukhari and later.”® As in earlier times, a visiting scholar of repute was 
called upon to hold private or public sessions and to dictate his materials. For an Ibn Hanbal 
returning with a sackful of manuscripts from his visit to ‘Abd al-Razzaiq ibn Hammam in the 
Yemen,’? we have an Ibn Lahi‘ah with his satchel for manuscripts hung around his neck 
seeking out visiting scholars and writing down their materials (see p. 219). As the age of the 
manuscript and the institution of the rzhlah became firmly established, traveling scholars found 
it practical to use small scripts in order to reduce the bulk of their manuscripts (see pp. 89, 
234). Even the names of the containers used to transport or store the accumulated manuscripts 
at this time reflect the wide geographical extent and the colorful linguistic variations of the 
early ‘Abbasid Empire.*° 

A factor indicating that sizable manuscripts were being produced was the development of 
the practice of making complete (‘ald al-wajh) copies of a given scholar’s collection as against 
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the practices of writing down sections or writing down only a few traditions from it. All three 
practices were current by Zuhri’s day, but it was Zuhri himself, with his avowed policy of 
recording everything within sight and hearing, who placed the making of complete copies on an 
equal footing with the other practices in so far as professional traditionists and jurists were 
concerned. The earliest production of sizable manuscripts representing a single source would 
have been by the family-isndd group of hadith-writers discussed above (pp. 36-39). There are 
some indications that others besides family members produced sizable unit collections of hadith 
and akhbdar from one or more of these writers. These collections include such episodes as the 
assassination of ‘Umar I from the account of ‘Amr ibn Maimin al-Awdi (d. 74/693)* and the 
story of the mi‘raj from the account of Anas ibn Malik.®? Abt Qilabah’s manuscript collection 
would seem to have contained copies of the manuscripts of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (see p. 
230). A number of Zuhri’s teachers and some of their contemporaries wrote down large collec- 
tions from a single source, for example N4fit on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar, A‘raj on the au- 
thority of Abi Hurairah, and Hammam ibn Munabbih on the authority of Abii Hurairah. 
These collections kept their identity as units until the time of Khatib.** Hisham ibn Yisuf 
(d. 197/818) wrote down ‘ald al-wajh the traditions of Ibn Juraij of Mecca (d. 150/767) and 
Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 154/771) and then loaned his manuscripts to Mutarrif ibn Mazin.*4 
Others of the same period, such as Hasan al-Basri®*> and Hakam ibn ‘Utaibah,®* wrote down 
sizable collections, but from varied oral and written sources, that kept their identity as units®’ 
at least as long as the above-mentioned collections of Nafic etc., for copies of some of these 
works were to be found in Khatib’s library.** Zuhri’s activities and those of his pupils during 
and after the reign of Hishim are fully detailed in the discussion of Document 6 as are those 
of his contemporary Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari in the discussion of Document 7. But for the 
unfortunate fate which befell Zuhri’s library at the hands of the vengeful, sacrilegious, and 
shortsighted Walid II, there would have been more references to specific works of his. As it 
is, there were more references to specific “books” or unit hadith collections of his several 
pupils before some of his materials were recovered and references to the ‘“Zuhriyat”’ ap- 
peared. But, despite the misfortune, Zuhri’s example was effective, for his fellow Medinan 
‘Ala? ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, who outlived him into the early years of Mansiir’s caliphate, 
refused to have any of his transmitters copy selected parts of his own manuscript (sahifah), 
saying: ‘‘You either copy all of it, or copy none of it at all.’’®? Certainly, in the post-Zuhri 
period there were more specific and implied references to the copying of a collection or work 
‘ala al-wajh. We read, for instance, that Zuhri, Yahya ibn Sa‘id, and Ibn Juraij were the 
leading traditionists of the Hijiz because they presented the hadith in its totality (ald 
wajhihi®’), which could only mean totality of content (see pp. 193, 196). The practice of 
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collecting parallels, with variants of matn or isndd, for a given tradition or group of tradi- 
tions was also current around the end of the first century, as specific instances in connection 
with Wathilah ibn al-Asqa‘ (d. 83/702) and Abii Qilabah indicate.*! Complete recording 
and copying increased during the second and following centuries, even though the phrase 
‘ala al-wajh was not always used when complete copies of manuscripts were made. Shucbah 
ibn al-Hajjaj made a practice of acquiring such copies” from outstanding traditionists, for 
example the four thousand traditions he wrote down from Talhah ibn ‘Amr (d. 152/769) 
which served his fellow pupils Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, Sufydn al-Thauri, and Ibn Juraij. Shucbah’s 
faithful transmitter Ghundir, in turn, made full and accurate copies of Shu‘bah’s hadith which 
were later made available to Ibn Hanbal and his colleague Yahya ibn Matin (d. 233/848).% 
To these same two scholars Zakariya’ ibn ‘Adi (d. 212/827) dictated ‘ald al-wajh the book of 
‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Amr (101-80/719-96).°4 The books of Sufydn al-Thauri were transmitted 
‘ala al-wajh by at least one traditionist,®* while those of Shaibani were copied in full by many.** 
Malik ibn Anas and Laith ibn Sa‘d both acquired complete collections and many of their 
pupils did the same, as did the numerous transmitters of Malik’s Muwatta? and the works of 
Abii Salih the secretary of Laith.*’ A traveling Khurdsanian scholar was able to buy complete 
copies of the hadith of Isma‘il ibn ‘Ayydsh (see p. 178). Ibn Hibbain made a special trip to 
Hims, where he sought out Baqiyah ibn al-Walid’s hadith, already in writing, and made his 
own complete copies.°® There were many others who followed this practice (see e.g. pp. 51 f.).°° 
As with the units mentioned above, their manuscripts did not all have the same opportunity 
for long survival. Nevertheless quite a few of these and others of the second and third centuries 
did survive as units into Khatib’s time.! 

Closely related to the accelerated activity of producing and copying manuscripts was the 
finding (wijaédah) of manuscripts and books after the author’s death.!° The use of such manu- 
scripts on their own authority was frowned on completely at first. But as time went on and 
more and more books were produced, thus increasing the chances of books being found, a dis- 
tinction was made in favor of books that were found by members of the author’s family or by 
his leading pupils. While all other such books continued to be frowned on, their use was not 
actually eliminated in the field of Tradition and related literary pursuits.!° Examples of the 
finding of early manuscripts in the family of the author have been given in connection with the 
discussion of the documents sought and used by ‘Umar II and Zuhri (pp. 28-30) and in con- 
nection with the development of the family isnéd (pp. 36-38).!% Instances of early manu- 


%1 See p. 18 and Bukhari IV 322f. The expression for 
transmission through multiple turg is min wujih; see 
Khatib VI 94, where Ibrahim ibn Sa‘id al-Jauhari (d. 249 
or 259/863 or 873) transmits the traditions of Abi Bakr 


the caliph “through a hundred ways” (amy 4 le cy): 
® Aba Nucaim VII 153; Adab al-imla°, pp. 14 and 58. 
See also Buhdri’nin, Isnids 105-6 and 108. 


3 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 271 and 344; Khatib VI 222; 
Dhahabi I 276 f. 

®4 Dhahabi I 222 f., 357 f. 

% Ibn Sad VII 2, p. 72. 


96 Khatib IT 176 f.; Ibn Khallikan I 574 f. (= trans. IT 
590 f.). See also our Vol. I 23; GAL I 171f. and GAL § 
I 288 £. 


°7 See Documents 1, 2, 6, and 7 (esp. pp. 197f.) and cf. 
Buharit’nin, Isnids 232 and 271. 


% Mizan 1155: doxgl Je al as 


99 Quite obviously the practice was neither as late nor 
as rare as Franz Rosenthal (A History of Muslim Histori- 
ography [Leiden, 1952] p. 55) assumed. 

100 See Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 93-112. 

10 Kifayah, pp. 353-55; Marifah, pp. 108 and 110; 
Tadrib, pp. 149f. See also Sprenger in Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal XXV 53-56, 

10 This seems to have been true especially in the case 
of the earliest tafstr works (see pp. 21, 98f.). For other 
fields see e.g. Ibn Abi Tahir Taifir, Baldghat al-nisa? 
(Najaf, 1361/1942) pp. 25, 65; Abii al-Taiyib al-Lughawi, 
Maratib al-nahwiyyin (Cairo, 1374/1955) pp. 30 f. See also 
Edward E. Salisbury (quoting Jurjint), “Contributions 
from original sources to our knowledge of the science of 
Muslim Tradition,” JAOS VII (1862) 76-78. 

103 See also Abt. Nucaim IV 179, VIII 212 and 215. 
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scripts being found in Zuhri’s own day are also known.!*4 Noted below (see e.g. pp. 175, 221, 
235) are several instances of both family and non-family manuscripts being found in the post- 
Zuhri period when the use of non-family documents was apparently on the increase.’ Abi 
Hanifah and later Waqidi were well known for their free use of non-family manuscripts,!* 
while Ibn Hanbal’s family illustrates well the use of the more acceptable family documents.!°” 

The finding of non-family manuscripts was, naturally enough, closely associated with the 
warrag or stationer-copyist, who soon developed into the bookseller. Two points need to be 
stressed in this connection. First, Muhammad knew of this trade among the ‘‘people of the 
Book’”°’ and Islam can be said to have adopted the profession with the issuance of the 
‘Uthmanic Qur°an, since the earliest known warrdqin were Qur°anic copyists.!°® Second, some 
Quran copyists expanded their activities to include the copying and selling, at least for a 
nominal fee, of other religious materials much earlier than has been hitherto recognized.'"° In 
‘Abbasid times the trade expanded and flourished, and some warrdqin apparently specialized 
in certain fields. All of the known first-century warrdqin were either traditionists or closely 
associated with traditionists. Anas ibn Malik, who carried on the trade in Basrah,™ had 
teachers and secretaries among his transmitters"? and was the most outspoken of the early 
defenders of recorded hadith. He may well have been among the first, if not indeed the first, 
traditionist-warrdq. Zuhri’s teacher A‘raj was a Qur°an copyist.' In literary Basrah there were 
groups of warrdq’s who were active also in the field of hadith at about the same time, such as 
the trio comprising Abi’ Raja? Matr ibn Tahman (see p. 229), client of Abii Qilabah, Malik 
ibn Dinar (see p. 9), and Ma‘la ibn Maimiin."* Masawir al-Warraq moved in the circles of 
Hasan al-Basri, Sha‘bi, and Abi Hanifah."* And one should not overlook the group of earlier 
Quran copyists that Hajjij ibn Yisuf employed to make the exemplars he sent to the 
provinces (see p. 20). Several warrdqiin of the post-Zuhri period were associated with leading 
traditionists from whom they transmitted, though some, such as Abii ‘Abd Allah of WaAsit 
(d. 159/755), are specified as weak." Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari transmitted to the Kifan 
warrdq Sa‘id ibn Muhammad, who in turn transmitted to Ibn Hanbal and others.” This same 
warrdg transmitted through Thaur ibn Yazid (d. 153/770) the materials of Khalid ibn Ma‘dan 


104 See Sirah I 972; Ibn Hanbal V 285; Jarh IT 1, p. 136; 
Akhbar al-qudat I 306, III 320; pp. 194 and 266 below. 
See our Vol. I 9-11 for the discovery of Akhbar ‘Ubaid. 


105 See Mizdn II 286 f., No. 2274, for transmission from 
discarded manuscripts. 


106 See e.g. Kifdyah, p. 231. 


107 Khattb IX 375; Tabari, Kitab ikhtilaf al-fuqaha, ed. 
Friedrich Kern (Cairo, 1320/1902) p. 9 and note. See Ibn 
Hanbal I 284 and V 285 for direct illustrations. 


108 Sirah 3:77. See also our Vol. I 24 and references 
there cited. 


109 Portions of the Qur-dn were of course written down 
from Muhammad's secretaries by several Companions for 
private or family use. In addition to Hafsah’s Quran, 
copies were made for Umm Salamah and ‘A?ishah by clients 
in the family, one of whom, «Amr ibn Rafis, apparently be- 
came @ professional copyist (see Bukhari, Ta?rikh ITI 2, p. 
330; Tafsir I 178, 205, 209f.). Both «Umar I and ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib took an interest in Qur-anic copies and encour- 
aged the use of large formats for the books (Ibn Hanbal 
IV 266, V 216; Aba Nu‘aim IV 105 and 203, IX 35; OIP 
L 54). Malik ibn Anas is reported to have possessed a fami- 


ly Qur’an written, he said, at the time that the caliph 
<Uthman standardized the text ((Uthman ibn Said al-Dani, 
Al-muhkam fi al-nagt al-masahif, p. 17). Qur°dins in codex 
form were available before the mid-lst century when a 
group in a particular location in Medina came to be known 
as aghdb al-masahif (Ibn Sacd V 293; Ibn Hanbal I 415, 
434; Abii Nu‘aim I 67). Some specialists in Qur°anic read- 
ings kept a supply of Qur°dns on hand, as did ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Abi Laila, who was free with the use of ortho- 
graphic signs ((Uthman ibn Said al-Dani, op. cit. p. 13). 

110 See e.g. Philip Hitti, History of the Arabs (2d ed.; 
London, 1940) p. 412, who places the origin of wirdgah 
(“bookselling”) in «Abbasid times! 

11Tbn Abi Daiid, Kitab al-magahif, ed. Arthur Jeffery 
(Leiden, 1937) p. 131. 

2 Jarh IIL 1, p. 153; Tafsir III 136. 

113 See Dhahabi I 91 f. 

4 Abt: Nusaim II 367, 382; Mizan III 185. 

5 Amwal, p. 127; Tabari III 2489; Khatib XIII 408; 
Kifayah, p. 354; Abt Nu‘aim VII 289. 

116 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 61. 

117 Mizan I 390. 
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(d. 104/722)—a fact that indicates continuous written transmission since all three were 
recorders of haditth."® Abi al-cAtif al-Jarrah ibn al-Minhal (see p. 162) transmitted to Abi 
al-Mundhir al-Warrag. Muhammad ibn Sabth ibn al-Sammak (d. 188/799) had two warrdq’s 
who are sources of information about him." Sufyadn ibn ‘Uyainah (107-98/725-814) trans- 
mitted to two warrdq’s, Hilal and Sa‘id ibn Nusair.'?° «Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi (135-98/ 
752-814) transmitted to ‘Abbas ibn Ghalib al-Warragq.'! The musannaf of the Shitite Wakis 
ibn al-Jarrah (129-97/746-812) of Kifah was transmitted by ‘Abbas al-Warradq.'” Shaibani 
and Shafi had their warrdéqg’s who made copies of Shaibani’s works for Shafit.! Ibn Hanbal, 
as a needy young student, earned his expenses by writing letters for the ladies and copying 
hadith manuscripts for the men.!*4 Later, as a scholar, he exchanged hadith with at least four 
warraq’s,> who no doubt had a hand in copying some of the books in his large library.!6 
Ya‘qib ibn Shaibah (182-262/798-876) kept forty copyists busy in his home to make the final 
fair copies of his exhaustive Musnad.’ Ya‘qiib’s contemporary Da?id ibn ‘Ali al-Zahiri, 
founder of the Zahiriyah School, had his needed warrdq’s too. Abii al-Qasim al-Baghawi 
al-Warraq claimed he made copies for sale of the materials of a thousand shaikhs which in- 
cluded, besides his father’s and his grandfather’s manuscripts, the Maghdzi of Yahya ibn 
Sadd al-Umawi!?* on the authority of Ibn Ishaq and some of the materials of Ibn Hanbal, 
Yahya ibn Ma‘in, and ‘Ali ibn al-Madini."° The foregoing list of traditionists from whom 
warrdqgin transmitted is by no means exhaustive. The practice itself extended well into the 
fourth century for hadith and other fields, as is illustrated by the cases of Khatib and the 
Egyptian traditionist-warrdg Abi Ishaq al-Habbal, who kept multiple copies of his hadith for 
the use of his pupils.*! But enough evidence has been given to show the close relationship that 
developed between the two professions once the age of the manuscript was in full flower, owing 
partly to Zuhri’s efforts. This development is reflected by Sam‘Ani’s definition of a warrdg as 
“one who writes Qur’ans and writes the hadith and other (literature) and one who sells waragq, 
which is kdghid (i.e., paper).’’*? The activities of the warrdq’s of the fourth century extended 
to the related fields of tafstr, ta?rikh, and linguistics and even to poetry, which so frequently 
found its way into such works.!"4 


29See Vol. I 93f. for Yahya’s Afaghdzi, which was 
transmitted by his son Said. 


130 Khatib X 113 f.; Dhahabi IJ 274 f. 


131 Dhahabi III 361 f. mentions 20 copies of the same 
Manuscript in use at one hadith session. For other instances 
see e.g. Khatib X 113f., XITI 291; Mas‘idi VII 236, 374; 
Fihrist, pp. 146 f. It was not long before some warragqin 
became authors in their own right (see e.g. Fihrist, pp. 35, 
36, and 79; GAL ITI 955). 

132 Sam<ani, folio 5496. 

133 Among the scholars associated with warraq’s were 
Tbn Ishaq, Waqidi, Muhammad ibn al-Siib al-Kalbi and 
his son Hisham, Kisi>i, Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farri>, Asma‘, 
and Abt ‘Ubaidah. See also Fihrist, pp. 35, 56, 79, 138, 
and 264; Khatib II 177, X 235 and 313, XIV 150; Irshad 
V 421, VII 276f. Poets who frequented the bookshops in- 


U8 See Abii Nu‘aim V 214 and p. 225 below. 
no Abii Nucaim VIII 204, 210. 
120 Jamis I 158; Dhahabi II 58. 


21 Tbn Sad VII 2, p. 98. Jami I 118 refers to an <Ayyiish 
ibn Ghulaib al-Warriq. 


2 Tbn Sad VII 2, p. 98. The books of Wakic were in 
circulation, and some of them were carried back to Cordova 
by the Spanish traveler Muhammad ibn <Isa in the year 
179/795 (Revista del Instituto egipcio de estudios islamicos 
en Madrid II (1954] 104 (Arabic section]). 


23 Abii Nucaim IX 81; Irshad VI 373. 

24 Mandqib, pp. 20, 226, and 230 ff. 

"8 Ibid. pp. 33f., 40, 415, 418, 439, 503. 

126 Tbid. pp. 60 f. Twelve and a half camel loads were re- 


quired to transport the library after Ibn Hanbal’s death. 

"7'Yacqib ibn Shaibah, Musnad...‘Umar ibn al- 
Khatiab, pp. 13f. and 18; Khatib XIV 281-83. See also 
p. 71 below. 


28 Khatib VIII 370. See also Goldziher, Die Zéahiriten, 
thr Lehrsystem und thre Geschichte (Leipzig, 1884). 


cluded Abt Nawas, Abi al-‘Atahiyah, Disbil, and <Amr 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, who was himself a warrdq; see e.g. Marzu- 
bani, Mucjam al-shucarad> (Cairo, 1354/1935) p. 218; Yaqut 
II 701; Aghdni XX 87-89. 

134 For example the Sirah and to a lesser extent the 
works of Ibn Qutaibah and Tabari. See also our Vol. I 14 f. 
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Furthermore, the warrdqiin, as also the general public, were not limited to direct personal 
association with famous scholars in order to produce and circulate copies of these scholars’ 
works, In early Islam education, and particularly religious education, was free. The scholar’s 
circle (halagah) or session (majlis), held frequently in the court of the mosque but sometimes 
at his home or place of business, was open to all. In the time of the Companions and the senior 
Successors the attendance was still small enough to allow personal contact. The older men 
among the early scholars mentioned on page 18 held small sessions, but many of the 
younger ones had such large audiences that later personal contact was not possible.’** The 
more serious students usually took the initiative and attached themselves to the scholar of 
their choice to form his inner circle. As even the-inner circles grew with each generation of 
traditionists, the scholars themselves used various devices to weed out the less desirable mem- 
bers, though at the same time they were eager for large audiences at their public lectures. 
The estimated number of auditors progressed from the tens at first (see references in n. 135), 
to the hundreds in the time of Zuhri,!** to the thousands and tens of thousands later in the 
second and in the third century."7 Master traditionists used as private secretaries their bright- 
est pupils, who acted also as teachers by dictating or hearing recitations or checking and cor- 
recting fellow pupils’ manuscripts. A few of these remained long years in the service of out- 
standing scholars of the caliber of Malik ibn Anas and Laith ibn Sa‘d.!*8 But the popularity 
of the public lecture and the size of the attending crowds soon gave rise to a new profession, 
that of the dictation master (mustamli), to whose qualifications, duties, and actual practices 
Sam‘Ani devoted most of his A dab al-imla? wa al-istimla@.° One of the mustamli’s qualifications 
was a good, strong voice with lasting and carrying power. But when an audience was too large 
to be reached by one human voice, no matter how powerful, successive relays of dictation 
masters were placed at regular intervals among the encircling multitude.!*° One can imagine 
the bookseller-copyists seeking the best position within hearing of the first dictation master, 
since they had a reputation to guard as reliable copyists and, in fact, as “publishers.” For 
“publishing” was one way of keeping their bookshelves well stocked with “originals” on the 
strength of which they solicited orders for individual private copies.’“1 Some may have been 
generous with their stock, since it is known that their shops became the rendezvous of all types 
of scholars, and may even have been moderate in their prices for religious works such as the 


135 For sessions and lectures of some of these men see 
e.g. Ibn Sa‘d V 96 and VII 1, pp. 88 and 123; Adab al-imla>, 
p. 13; Nawawi, pp. 389 f.; Dhahabi I 124 f. 


136 For example, his contemporary Abii al-Zinad had an 
audience of 300 (Yafit I 273f.), and <Asim ibn Qatidah 
had a sizable audience in the Damascus mosque for his 
sirah and hadith sessions (August Fischer, Biographien von 
Gewthrsmdnnern des Ibn Ishaq (Leiden, 1890] p. 22). 


137 See Adabd al-imla?, pp. 15-24, pp. 18-23 being devoted 
to the ‘Abbasid caliphs (from Mansir to Mutawakkil) who 
patronized and participated in hadith sessions. 


138 Nearly every first-class traditionist had at least one 
katib, “secretary,’’ and many of them needed the services 
of a professional dictation master (see e.g. Adab al-imila>, 
pp. 15 ff.). 

139 Ably edited by Max Weisweiler with a German 


abstract entitled Die Mfethodik des Diktatkollegs (Leiden, 
1952); see also Weisweiler’s earlier study “Das Amt des 


Mustamli in der arabischen Wissenschaft,’? Oriens IV 
(1951) 27-57. 


“0 Adab al-imla>, pp. 50f., 88f., and 96f. See also 
Khatib XIV 24f., where Abii Nu‘aim Fad} ibn Dukain 
(see our Document 14) advises Hariin al-Mustamli to seek 
a less crowded and cheapened profession than the study of 
hadith. 


141 Since the rate of pay was usually by the folio or page, 
some copyists used large scripts to increase their fees; but 
when a fixed sum was stipulated for a copy, they were apt 
to use smaller scripts to save paper (see e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir IV 
352 and Dhahabi ITI 157; see also Nabia Abbott, “A ninth- 
century fragment of the ‘Thousand Nights,’’’ JNES VIII 
[1949] 147, and our Vol. I 4 and references there cited). 
Yet, it was not so much such tricks as the prostitution by 
the few of their literary and intellectual gifts that presently 
gave the profession a bad name (see e.g. Khatib XII 108; 
Irshad V 421; Raghib al-Isbahani, Muhdadardt al~udaba> 
(Cairo, 1287/1870} I 63). 
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Quran and hadith. Yet there were some who were not above attempting to corner the market, 
as was tried when Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra (d. 207/822) dictated his Kitab al-ma‘ani.!” 

The increased literary activity among scholars during Zuhri’s time and immediately there- 
after, together with the rapid increase in student population, led to the development of a 
thriving book market. The stationer-copyist—partly for profit and partly by scholarly inclina- 
tion—soon became a promoter and patron of learning, with his well stocked shelves of books 
available for browsing scholars and students who sooner or later bought the books in stock or 
ordered copies for their own libraries. The emergence and growth of court and private libraries 
under the Umayyads, from the time of Mu‘awiyah onward, has already been touched on.'“ 
The still more rapid growth of both types of libraries under the early ‘Abbasids is generally 
known!‘ and need not detain us here. But we do need to consider the size of the scholar’s 
library and the purposes it served for his own research and for the scholarly community, with 
special emphasis on the libraries of scholars in religious fields from the time of Zuhri to that of 
Bukhari. 

The references available indicate that just before and during the early Zuhri period a tradi- 
tionist’s “library” was small enough to be stored or transported in a single bag, the terms most 
frequently used for the containers at this time being kis and jardb. In the later Zuhri period 
and just after, the libraries of such leading scholars as Abti Qilaébah and Zuhri were large 
enough to be stored or transported in a number of boxes, cases, or camel loads, the terms most 
frequently used being the plurals of sandig, qimatr, ‘cdl, and himl (see e.g. p. 43), and the 
number of containers needed increased progressively to judge by the data I have encountered 
so far. References to the full size of the libraries of Zuhri’s younger contemporaries who 
dominated the fields of hadith and figh in the second quarter of the second century and who 
stabilized the methods of written transmission advocated and practiced by Zuhri (see e.g. 
pp. 196 f.) are comparatively rare. Nevertheless, there are other types of references which when 
co-ordinated yield a fair idea of the probable size of the libraries of these scholars. The first 
factor to be considered is that in their youth they had all traveled in search of knowledge and 
had in turn become the goal of similar journeys undertaken by their younger contemporaries. 
The second factor is that they wrote down or copied much of the material at the disposal of 
the scholars whom they sought during their travels, particularly material in their specialty, 
which was usually the musnad of a given first- or second-generation Muslim and preferably 
the musnad of a Companion transmitted in its entirety or in large sections by a given Successor. 
When we read, therefore, that Ibn Juraij of Mecca (d. 150/767) had a saddlebag (hagibah) 
full of the hadith of Nafis on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar and that Sufyan al-Thauri of Kifah 
(d. 161/778) had a saddlebag (khurj) full of manuscripts on the authority of Ibn Juraij!*® and 
that Sufyan’s library was packed in nine book-cases (gimatr) piled one upon another and reach- 
ing up to a man’s chest,!4* we can gauge the cumulative results of several journeys that involved 
the writing-down or copying of at least some manuscripts in full (‘al@ al-wajh; see pp. 43-45). 
Ibn Juraij (see pp. 98, 99, 112) had several such unit manuscripts, as did many of his con- 


142 Khatib XIV 149f.; Irshéd VII 276f. See also our  al-‘Irdg (Baghdad, 1367/1948) pp. 191 ff. 
Vol. I 22, n. 5. 165 Khatib X 404-6. Ibn Juraij’s foremost pupil, Hajjaj 
43 Vol. I 20, 23 f., 29. Also to be noted is Khalid ibn ibn Muhammad (d. 206/821), had made direct copies of 
Yazid’s statement that he strove to collect books and that all Ibn Juraij’s books except the J'afstr, which was writ- 
although he was not a ranking scholar yet he was not an _ ten down from dictation (Dhahabi I 315). 
ignorant man (Jami I 132). 446 Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 115; Khatib IX 161; Abii Nu‘aim 
144 See Kirkis ‘Awwiid, Khazd>in al-kutub al-qadimah ft VII 64; cf. Kirkis ‘Awwad, op. cit. pp. 191 f. 
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temporaries.'*” Furthermore, his books were considered so trustworthy that his younger con- 
temporaries preferred copying them to hearing Ibn Juraij himself in oral transmission. Thus 
copies of his unit collections went to increase the collections of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors.'48 The Basran Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776), who likewise followed the practice 
of acquiring complete copies (see p. 45), had among his unit collections a sackful of rare 
‘Alid traditions received from Hakam ibn ‘Utaibah (d. 117/735) on the authority of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Abi Laila on the authority of ‘Ali ibn Ab? Talib on the authority of the Prophet.'* 
When the Syrian Awza‘I (d. 157/773), who had two secretaries,!*" lost his books by fire follow- 
ing an earthquake, one of his pupils came forward with complete and corrected copies to re- 
place the loss.!*! A third factor we may consider in gauging the size of leading scholars’ libraries 
is the number of traditions they are said to have written down, not all of which they trans- 
mitted. The numbers began to multiply rapidly in the first half of the second century (see pp. 
66-68). This increase, in turn, helps to explain the larger libraries of scholars who flourished 
during the second half of the second century and thereafter. The central provinces—that is, 
the Hijaz, the Yemen, Syria, and Egypt—continued to produce outstanding scholars, but they 
were now outnumbered by scholars from ‘Iraq and farther east. This shift in the literary bal- 
ance was brought about in part deliberately by the ‘Abbasids, who enticed to their court such 
Medinan scholars as Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansiri, Abii al-Zinad, Rabi‘ah al-Ra*I, and «Abd al- 
‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Majishiin'® and in part by the emergence of new centers of learning 
in ‘Iraq and the Jazirah to share, if even in a comparatively small way, the literary honors long 
enjoyed by Basrah and Kifah. WAsit in the south contributed the famous Hushaim al-Wasiti 
(see p. 163), and Harran in the north contributed the traveling Abt Salih ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn 
Dariid al-Harrani (see pp. 163f.). From farther east the thriving centers of Islamic learn- 
ing—Rayy, Nisapiir, Bukhara, and Balkh—and even less famous places of Khurdsan sent an 
increasing stream of students and scholars who combined a pilgrimage with a rihlah and 
lingered in the imperial province of ‘Iraq on the way out and on the way back. At this time the 
Hijaz in general and Medina in particular were, with Malik ibn Anas as their chief advocate, 
defending their position and reputation as the ‘home of Tradition.’’!** These developments 
account in part for the more readily available information on the probable size of the libraries 
of Malik and the Yemenite ‘Abd al-Razziq ibn Hammam. For we can gauge that of Malik 
from the fact that he had seven boxes full of manuscripts of Zuhri’s materials which he had 
not transmitted and an unspecified number of boxes of the hadith of Ibn ‘Umar (see p. 126) .154 
One of Malik’s leading pupils, the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn al-Qasim, is credited with 
some three hundred “‘volumes”’ (jild) of Malik’s materials relative to legal questions (see p. 
128, n. 60). Again, we can gauge the size of «Abd al-Razzaq’s library from the fact that it in- 
cluded the collection of Matmar ibn Rashid—the main reason that Ibn Hanbal (see p. 180) 


47 See Macarif, p. 246, Akhbar al-qudat III 253, and 
Khatib XIV 369, according to which Ibn Juraij and others 
received unit collections from Ibn Abi Sabrah (d. 162/779) 
by means of the mundwalah method. 

148 Khatib X 4085 f. 

149 Jarh II 1, p. 370; Khatib IX 259 f.; Abi Nu‘aim VII 
157; Dhahabi I 110f. Shucbah transmitted from ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Abi Laila, who passed his hadith to his son 
Muhammad (d. 148/765), who is credited with a work on 
musannaf (Ibn Satd VI 75, 249, 261f.). Hakam ibn 
cUtaibah handed his written hadith to Hasan ibn ‘Umarah 
(d. 153/770); see Khatib VII 348 and p. 106 below. 


150 Dhahabi I 262; Mizan II 94; Lisan VI 628 f. 

81 Tsfara?ini, Musnad (Haidaribad, 1362/1943) I 321; 
ef. Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 287. See our Vol. I 23 for part of 
Awza4’s library. 

18 See Jami I 97 and pp. 122, 139, 187 below. 
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creased. He expressed regret for having transmitted even a 
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and Yahya ibn Ma‘in traveled to the Yemen to hear ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Ibn Hanbal returning 
home with a sackful of manuscripts (see p. 43). Furthermore, it is significant to note that of 
the few scholars who wrote down everything because they firmly believed it was necessary to 
have available all the information relating to a given position, scholar, or event,'*> Ibn Hanbal 
had a library that filled twelve and a half camel loads (see p. 47, n. 126) and Yahya ibn 
Ma‘in’s filled a hundred and fourteen book-cases (qimatr) and four large jars (hibab).1°* The 
library of Bishr ibn al-Harith, their contemporary and colleague, filled eighteen book-cases 
(qimatr) and baskets (qausarah).15’ Again, though I have thus far come across no specific refer- 
ences to the full size of the libraries of the ‘Iraqis Abii Hanifah,'** Shaibani, and Abii Yisuf 
nor to that of Shafici, references to the quantity of Shafi’s manuscripts give some idea of the 
probable size of the libraries of these three closely associated scholars of ‘Iraq. For Shafici, 
having exhausted what Malik and the Hijaz had to give, which was enough to crowd his house 
with pottery jars full of manuscripts,'®* traveled to ‘Iraq and copied a camel load of the manu- 
scripts of Shaibani, and he continued to add to his library during his final stay in Egypt.}® 
Similarly, the size of the libraries of Ismail ibn ‘Ayydsh (see p. 178), the leading scholar 
of Syria, and Ibn al-Mubirak (see pp. 54, 68), the leading scholar from Khurdsan, can be 
gauged from the fact that both men devoted their lives to literary activities. The size 
of the libraries of the Egyptian Laith ibn Sa‘d, represented directly and indirectly in our 
papyri, and his friend and colleague Ibn Lahi‘ah can be roughly gauged from the fact that 
when the latter’s library was destroyed by fire Laith sent him the generous sum of three thou- 
sand dinars with which to buy papyrus for use in replacing it.!*' The largest figure for the sec- 
ond century, six hundred large boxes, refers to Waqidi’s library.'® Moving into the third 
century, we find that the libraries of Muslim, Bukhari, Ibn Satd, Abi Hatim al-Razi, and 
Abii Zar‘ah grew with the demands of the times!® and are more than adequately reflected by 
their voluminous surviving works that are so usefully listed in Brockelmann’s indispensable 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur. 

Scholars, beginning with the earliest, were more or less generous with their manuscripts, par- 
ticularly in loaning them out,!* as indicated in the present study in connection with such men 
as Ibn Juraij and Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (see p. 44), Fazari and Ibn al-Mubdrak (see pp. 
231 ff.),/°° Shaibani and Shafict (see p. 47). In addition we read that Hafs ibn Sulaiman (d. 
131/748-49) borrowed the books of Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj among others and copied them,!* 
that ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi (d. 198/814) borrowed the books of Sufyan al-Thauri,!*? and 
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that Ibn Hanbal regularly borrowed the books of Waqidi from Ibn Sa‘d!® and later loaned his 
own books to Abii Zar‘ah.'®® Some of the loaned books were never returned, as in the case of 
some of Shutbah’s books, while others were even stolen.!”° In most such instances the ‘“‘bor- 
rower” wished to make or own a complete copy of a given collection or work. On the other 
hand, most leading scholars made their manuscripts available to their leading pupils for copy- 
ing or collation.'”' These widespread practices are fairly well known and need not detain us 
further.!”? Other fairly widespread practices, which are not so well known, involve the uses 
that scholars made of their libraries in their own private study and teaching and in their 
direct personal relationships with fellow scholars. 

If the initial writing-down of small groups of traditions was justified as being temporary and 
merely an aid for memorizing the material, it was not long before the retention of the memo- 
randa for longer periods was justified on the basis of their serving to refresh the memory. The 
next step was the more permanent record that was intended to last for a lifetime.!”? The more 
pious writers destroyed such records in their old age, while others left instructions that their 
manuscripts be destroyed after their death (see p. 62). But, in the meantime, those who had 
advocated permanent records from the beginning passed their manuscripts on to their pupils 
or to members of their families. The majority of these men were no longer so much concerned 
with refreshing their memories as with preserving the true hadith and sunnah to combat the 
encroachment of heresy and religious innovation (bid‘ah).!"* This stage reached its climax 
during the reign of ‘Umar II (see pp. 25-32). Thereafter, owing to the practices of Zuhri and 
his leading pupils, one can discern that the roles of oral and written transmission began to be 
reversed, though the two methods continued to be employed side by side. Accurate manu- 
scripts intended for permanent use were now openly acknowledged and sought after. Neverthe- 
less, students were urged to memorize their materials, and teachers—especially famed schol- 
ars—were expected to be able to recite from memory at any given time sizable portions of their 
collections. Apparently Shu‘bah and the young Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah,'” for instance, were able 
to do this, though recitals by Sufyan were preferred because he checked his recitals with his 
manuscripts.!’® Pride in memory was still strong, and those who could actually demonstrate 
that they possessed outstanding, and particularly photographic, memories were held in high 
esteem. But men with such extraordinary memories were rare, and some of the most reputable 
of them were under constant pressure to demonstrate their gift or were even tricked with 
memory tests. In the first century we find ‘A’ishah testing the memory of <Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr 
ibn al-‘As,!7?7 Marwan ibn al-Hakam testing that of Abi Hurairah (see p. 20), and Sa‘id ibn 
al-Musayyib testing that of Qatadah ibn Di‘imah.?”® A little later we find Zuhri’s memory 
(see p. 175) being tested in Hishim’s court. Still later, Yazid ibn Hardin (d. 206/821), Abi 
Nu‘aim Fadl ibn Dukain (d. 219/834), Ishaq ibn Rahawaih (d. 238/852), and even Bukhari 
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(d. 256/870) were subjected to tricky tests,}7° a device that seems to have been popular with 
the leading critic of the day, Yahya ibn Ma‘in (see p. 277). 

The small number of traditionists with extraordinary memories could no doubt be matched 
with a list of those whose memories were exceptionally weak were it not for the fact that tradi- 
tionists as a group were slow to acknowledge this handicap. Nevertheless, there are a few cases 
on record, such as Zaé*idah ibn Qidaémah (d. 161/778) and Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid (d. 188/ 
804) .!8° Rivals and critics, on the other hand, were not slow to detect nor reluctant to expose a 
weak memory and not always objectively, as is so copiously illustrated in the biographical 
works of Ibn Sa‘d, Bukhari, and Abi Hatim al-Razi.!* 

On the whole, however, the picture that is reflected is that the average traditionist with an 
average memory developed his memory to the point where he could detect interpolations in 
his own collection or works and could cite specific traditions or passages on occasion but 
stopped short of total recall. There were comparatively few dishonest and unscrupulous men 
responsible for an occasional deception or forgery}® or, as is alleged particularly in the case of 
sectarians, for wholesale fabrications.!* The average traditionist recognized the limitations of 
his memory and therefore when transmitting a sizable collection orally either dictated from his 
manuscripts or had his pupils read out their previously prepared copies, which were either 
corrected during the reading or later collated with a copy approved by the teacher. This, of 
course, was the ‘ard method, which in the early days was probably mostly oral (‘ard min al- 
hafizah) but which soon gave way to reading back from a manuscript (‘ard al-kitab) after the 
fashion, it is said, of Muhammad’s scribes reading back their Qur°dnic manuscripts to him. 
As will be seen below (e.g. pp. 139, 181, 197, 217), the ‘ard method was much used by Zuhri 
and his school as well as by others.'*4 

The comparatively few scholars with prodigious memories continued to display their powers, 
to the astonishment and the admiration of the many, though even they had constant recourse 
to their libraries. The case of Taydlisi (d. 204/818) is quite instructive in this respect. While 
on a visit to Isfahan he recited one hundred thousand (s?c) traditions from memory. On return- 
ing to Basrah he, presumably after checking his manuscripts, sent back to Isfahan, in writing, 
the corrections for the errors he discovered he had made in seventy of the traditions,'®* 

With the solid accomplishment of the school of Zuhri (see esp. pp. 175, 184) as a foundation, 
the reversal of the roles of oral and written transmission was accomplished within a few decades 
after Zuhri’s death. Among the leaders who helped in the process of reversal by precept or 
example—in addition to Zuhri’s pupils such as Ibn Juraij, Shucbah ibn al-Hajjaj, Malik ibn 
Anas, and Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah—may be mentioned Sufyan al-Thauri, Shaibani, and Ibn al- 
Mubarak. Sufy4n’s manuscripts containing the traditions of ASmash were considered so trust- 
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worthy that even the hadith critic Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan preferred using them to hearing 
the traditions directly from A‘mash.1*¢ Shaibani depended so heavily on manuscripts and writ- 
ten transmission that his fellow Hanifite Abi Yisuf al-Qadi took him to task for it, but 
Shaibant justified his practice by citing the example of those who had gone before. Abii Yusuf’s 
practice was to memorize quickly some fifty to sixty traditions and then dictate them to the 
people.!8? Nevertheless, he cherished his own manuscripts, from which he instructed his son, 
who finally inherited them.1* This same Abi Yisuf, who was so proud of his memory, once 
found his knowledge of history challenged by Yahya al-Barmaki, who wished to use this 
deficiency to exclude Abii Yisuf from the court. The latter stayed home for a month studying 
his history books and then returned to confound Yahya with his vast knowledge of history.!8° 
The direct use that Shafi‘ made of Shaibani’s manuscripts, especially his figh materials from 
Abi Hanifah, is another instance of the free use of manuscripts. Shafici’s reference to studying 
the books of the followers of Abi Hanifah may have included Shaibani’s works.'%° The 
Khurasanian scholar Ibn al-Mubarak, whose first rihlah to ‘Iraq and beyond took place in the 
year 141/758, made copies of the materials of Abi Hanifah, who had impressed him very 
favorably. On hearing Awz4‘i’s criticism of Abii Hanifah, Ibn al-Mubarak went home and 
studied for three days. Then he extracted from his copies of Abii Hanifah’s manuscripts a 
number of legal questions which he wrote down, starting each with “gala al-Nu‘man’”’ instead 
of with ‘gala Abi Hanifah,” and returned with the manuscript to Awza‘, who fell into the 
trap and praised its contents.!* Ibn al-Mubarak found favor also with Ibn Juraij, who was 
willing to let him use his books.!* Moving on to Egypt, he sought and gained access to the 
originals in Ibn Lahi‘ah’s library (see p. 220). Not only did Ibn al-Mubarak’s library grow 
steadily, but the quality of his collections and the accuracy of his manuscripts were such that 
Yahya ibn Adam (d. 203/818) looked for elucidation of finer points in Ibn al-Mubdrak’s 
books, convinced that if they were not there they would not be anywhere.!™ 

The practice of using manuscripts was endorsed and followed by Ibn al-Mubarak’s immedi- 
ate contemporaries and by the younger generation. Among the former were the hadith critics 
Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi; among the latter may be included 
Ishaq ibn Raihawaih, Yahya ibn Ma‘in, perhaps the greatest and certainly the most quoted 
hadith critic, and his colleague Ibn Hanbal. Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan followed the example of 
Shu‘bah and Sufyan al-Thauri. Though he used both oral and written transmission, he used 
them selectively depending on his personal knowledge of the source or of the recipient.!*4 «Abd 
al-Rahm4n ibn Mahdi for the most part preferred written transmission and reading back his 
manuscript to his source.!** His criticism of Shaibani once led the latter to delete several folios 
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from one of his manuscripts.!** Ishaq ibn Rahawaih was such an assiduous collector of manu- 
scripts that he is said to have married a widow because her deceased husband’s library con- 
tained the works of Shafi,1*’ and when he acquired these works he made them available to 
other scholars.!** So well did he himself use his library that he is said to have based his Jami 
al-saghir on the works of Shafi and his Jami al-kabir on those of Sufyan al-Thauri.!” His 
photographic memory and constant use of his library enabled him to cite a work from memory 
by page and line, which could be checked with the manuscript.2 Yahya ibn Ma‘in and Ibn 
Hanbal will be encountered frequently below in the discussion of our documents (see pp. 112, 
159, 178, 275, 277), and their lifelong commitment to writing and to the accumulation of the 
manuscripts that built up their large libraries are mentioned in their many long and detailed 
biographies." Despite their common literary interests, their long-standing friendship?” cooled 
off as the result of Ibn Hanbal’s trial on the question as to whether the Qur°dn was created or 
uncreated.?% One of Yahya’s teachers, Hisham ibn Yisuf (see p. 44), who tried him out 
for a month before he fully accepted him as a student, made his library available to him. The 
slave girl in charge of Hishim’s books brought them out one at a time to Yahya, who studied 
them and copied all he needed.?% 

Ibn Hanbal’s use of his manuscripts and library involved also his use of the libraries of a 
number of his contemporaries and vice versa and thus serves to indicate the practices of his 
period, which overlapped that of Muslim and Bukhari. He began to collect manuscripts early 
in his career, and some of his fellow scholars, particularly <Affan ibn Muslim (see pp. 211 f. and 
217), demonstrated the value of accurate manuscripts. Ibn Hanbal’s habit of writing down 
everything lasted throughout his life, for wherever he went his inkwell went with him and he 
seized every opportunity to correct his manuscripts.2% His practice was to provide a separate 
container for each of the individual musnad’s he was collecting as the basis for his final musnad 
compilation. Abi Zar‘ah, who studied these separate musnad’s later, states that they contained 
no identification of their immediate sources because Ibn Hanbal carried the biographical infor- 
mation in his head and could match each section with the correct transmitter.?°* Ibn Hanbal’s 
consistent practice of what he advocated, namely the permanent recording of Tradition as of 
other materials, led other scholars, including ‘Ali ibn al-Madini, to follow his example and to 
cite him as their model.?°”’ When Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Warah returned from Egypt 
without having made complete copies of Shafiti’s books, Ibn Hanbal’s reproach so shamed him 
that he returned to Egypt and came back with copies of these works, which, incidentally, con- 
tained many of Ibn Hanbal’s materials and views though they were not always openly ac- 
knowledged.?* As old age approached, robbing Ibn Hanbal of some of the keenness of his 
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memory while at the same time his library was growing larger and larger, his earlier habit of 
not identifying each volume or container caused him some embarrassment. Once he asked his 
son ‘Abd Allah, the major transmitter of his Musnad, to bring him a certain book. When ‘Abd 
Allah had difficulty in finding it, Ibn Hanbal himself entered his library, but it took him a long 
time to locate the particular tradition he sought.?°* It was this same son who reported that his 
father, despite his excellent memory, related less than a hundred traditions from memory. The 
significance of this statement can be gauged when it is related to the statement that the tradi- 
tions in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad numbered, in round figures, thirty thousand and that the tradi- 
tions in his Tafsir were extracted from one hundred and twenty thousand.”° Finally, when Ibn 
Hanbal was restored to royal favor after his trial, the caliph Mutawakkil, who strongly upheld 
the authority of Tradition, wished him to instruct the princes. Ibn Hanbal, always anxious to 
avoid involvement with royalty, was happy to be able to excuse himself by saying “I do not 
memorize and have not my books with me.’”2!4 

In view of the developments outlined above, it is now possible to trace the progress of the 
recording of Tradition. Before the reign of ‘Umar I no stand was taken in regard to the record- 
ing of hadith. ‘Umar I was the first to oppose it but could not impose his decision on the entire 
community (see p. 10). In the half-century following his death each side sought to universalize 
its position, but those who were opposed to the recording of hadith constantly lost ground not 
only because of their failure to gain young adherents but also because of the defection of some 
of their own older adherents. This period has yielded many reports of conservative teachers 
who washed out or destroyed their students’ sheets or notebooks and urged them to memorize 
the hadith even as they themselves memorized it?” and of others who, nearing death, destroyed 
their own manuscripts by burying, burning, or drowning them (see p. 52).7% The last quarter 
of the first century saw at least a tacit victory for those who favored recorded Tradition as 
written collections of sizable individual musnad’s or groups of musnad’s or heterogeneous mate- 
rials began to appear. Thereafter, the continued socio-economic ambitions of the mawali, the 
constant threat and fear of heresy and religious innovation (bid‘ah), the firm establishment of 
the family isndd of several generations, the increase in the student population, the progressive 
lengthening of the isndd,?!‘ the expansion of the rihlah and of the profession of the warrdq all 
contributed steadily to the increased production and use of recorded Tradition.?!* It was at this 
time that, though some conservatives were still inclined to destroy their manuscripts (see pp. 
62f.), instances of transmission from memory alone or the loss of his manuscripts exposed 
the traditionist to the charge of inaccuracy and weakness despite his acknowledged honesty 
and sincerity.?!® The recording of hadith was generally accepted before Malik, Shafit, and Ibn 
Hanbal by their precepts and example made the practice all but universal in the second half 
of the second century, which in turn accounts for the rapid increase in the number and size of 
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Jarh IV 2, pp. 248 f., where careful attention to isndd’s is 
definitely associated with writing in the case of Yinus ibn 
Yazid (d. 149/766), one of Zuhri’s leading pupils (see pp. 
176f. below). 


26 See e.g. Darimi I 123. 

216 Tpn Sacd VI 255 f. For Shifici’s views see e.g. Risdlah, 
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the private libraries of traditionists and jurists alike. Oral transmission continued in the mean- 
time to be desirable. But instead of manuscripts being recommended as an aid to memory, 
memory itself was now recommended as a check on one’s manuscripts and a safeguard against 
either innocent error”? or malicious interpolation, while at the same time every device was 
used to insure the accuracy of one’s precious manuscripts”? in case of the ultimate failure of 
memory itself (see pp. 52 f.).719 


Id 


It seems necessary, in view of the developments delineated above, to look into some of the 
factors that have contributed to the general overemphasis placed on the role of oral transmission 
in early Islam, particularly with reference to the second century, in spite of the fact that the 
evidence of early and continuous written transmission is so well documented in the earliest 
literature on traditionists and the science of Tradition. 

As already indicated in Volume I, part of the trouble lies in semantics, The Arabs, in making 
their successful transition within a short time from a protoliterate to a fully literate society, 
borrowed many terms from their non-Arab neighbors. These terms are mostly substantives 
that indicate materials and tools rather than verbals that describe the process of acquiring, 
creating, and preserving a body of literature. Thus, while borrowing such terms as galam, hibr, 
girtas, daftar, and mushaf, to name but a few,”° they used the verbs sami‘a, ‘arada, kataba, 
amla, nawala, etc. and their derivatives in reference to the actual processes of learning and 
of the production of manuscripts. Inevitably some of the borrowed words acquired new con- 
notations, which Western scholars have tended to ignore, and hence they have led to some 
degree of confusion that is not readily overcome. 

In the course of my research I noted the occurrences of several key terms, borrowed or other- 
wise, indicative of the size and permanency of manuscript collections in an effort to recapture 
their meaning in the contexts of their historical setting and literary usage and to establish, 
where possible, their interrelationships. The terms sahifah, suhuf, and mushaf, generally trans- 
lated “sheet (of writing material),’’ ‘sheets,’ and ‘‘book,” particularly the Quran, respec- 
tively, will serve to illustrate one phase of the problem. To thus translate these terms con- 
sistently is one way of going astray and this way has been too frequently taken by Western 
scholars, beginning with Sprenger, particularly in connection with the recording of Tradition. 
For it can be shown that there are instances in the earliest Islamic literature in which the term 
sahifah implies something more than an ordinary single sheet, even a large one, of writing mate- 
rial. The sahifah, regardless of size, was frequently carried or stored in the form of a scroll 
(darj) which consisted more often than not of at least several sheets and sometimes of a large 
number.*#! Some of these early rolls, to judge from information on the nature and extent of 
their literary contents, were quite sizable.” There were, for instance, the sahifah of the caliph 
Abi Bakr which contained Sirah 9 and covers twenty-five pages of the 1928 Cairo edition of 
the Qur°an and the sahifah of Fatimah, sister of ‘Umar I, which contained Sirah 20 and covers 


317 See e.g. Kifayah, pp. 226-37, and Macrifah, pp. 146- 
52, for types of errors found in 2d- and 3d-century manu- 
scripts. 


18 Kifdyah, pp. 237-44, 


219 See zbid. pp. 66 and 108 for instructions for the pro- 
duction of accurate manuscripts. See also pp. 89 f. below. 


220 See p. 43, n. 80, for borrowed words for the containers 


of manuscripts. The same phenomenon occurs in current 
intercultural borrowings. 


221 See e.g. Muslim I 82 f. for a long scroll of <All ibn Abi 
Talib’s legal sentences that was in the possession of Ibn 
‘Abbas. The hadith sahifah of Wahb ibn Munabbih con- 
sisted of 27 folios, and that of Ibn Lahitah measured 
189 cm. 

222 See e.g. Futuh al-bulddn, pp. 464f.; Taqyid al-ilm, 
pp. 89, 95, and 108. 
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fourteen pages of the same edition of the Qur°an.?" Again, there was the sahifah of Hafsah (see 
p. 42), wife of Muhammad and daughter of ‘Umar I, which must have contained the greater 
part of the Qur°an since it formed the basis of ‘Umar’s “edition” of the Qur°’an, which preceded 
the ‘Uthm§anic edition. This sahifah was based on an earlier collection of Qur°anic texts made 
for Abii Bakr by Zaid ibn Thabit, chief editor of the ‘Uthmanic edition.‘ Similarly, the several 
suhuf that contained the tax directives of Muhammad and the first four caliphs may have been 
written originally on fairly large single sheets or small scrolls, to judge both by the all but 
laconic brevity of most of the official correspondence of the period and by the probable size 
of these various documents as reconstructed, co-ordinated, and classified by Zuhri into a single 
daftar or manuscript. 

In the second half of the first century we find the shadow of ‘Umar I retreating from the 
midst of the aging Companions and the younger generation of traditionists, who were aware 
of the need to “chain down” their traditions for the benefit of the members of their own im- 
mediate circles if not for posterity. Furthermore, they began to travel far and wide to ascertain 
the accuracy and authenticity of what they were so eager to chain down, and more and more 
of them began to swell their initial collections of a limited number of traditions by copying in 
full (‘ala al-wajh) the collections of others. It seems therefore reasonable to assume that in this 
period, when the term sahifah was used to indicate a given traditionist’s collection, it could 
have referred to a sizable and permanent manuscript instead of to a temporary memorandum 
sheet as hitherto generally supposed. In fact, this general supposition is not always necessary 
even for the first few decades of Islim, since the Qur°an itself speaks of the books (suhuf) of 
Abraham and Moses.”* The sahifah of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-As (see p. 37), who wrote 
down everything he heard from Muhammad with the latter’s permission despite the protest 
of some of the Companions,”* could hardly have been a single sheet or even a small roll, since 
it is said to have contained a thousand traditions.””’ Again, the entire Tafsir of Said ibn 
Jubair, written for the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik and preserved for several generations, was also 
called a sahifah,”* as was a collection of three hundred traditions of Zuhri.”? In other words, 
these and the few other instances that have so far come to my notice of early suhuf whose 
approximate or probable sizes are indicated, such as those of the Syrian Khalid ibn Ma‘dan, 
Khalid ibn Abi ‘Imran al-Tunisi (see p. 214), Hasan al-Basri, Wahb ibn Munabbih, Humaid 
al-Tawil, and Zuhri,”° instead of being considered rare exceptions could just as well be considered 
representative of the sahifah collections of their time, particularly in the growing community of 
hadith scholars who as a group advocated and practiced the recording of Tradition. It should 
be noted further that the sources seem to imply that the average size of a sahifah and of a 
daftar was taken for granted, since in most of the instances mentioned above the size of the 
sahifah is incidental to the main report or anecdote. 

The idea of comparative permanency that was implied by the term sahifah when it was used 
to describe a scholar’s collection of hadith is brought out by contrast with the term lah (pl. 
alwah), translated “tablet,” which referred to a comparatively bulky hard-surfaced material 
such as shoulder blades in earlier times and wooden tablets of varying sizes! soon thereafter. 


223 Both of these are early Meccan Siirahs except for a 27 Usd III 233 f. 


few verses (see Kifdyah, p. 313, and Strah I 225 f. respec- 228 Jarh III 1, p. 332. 

tively). ; 29 Khatib XIV 87; Tagyid al-ilm, p. 108, n. 245. 
See Bukhari IIT 393; Tafsir I 59-61; Aba Nu‘aim IT 230 See Document 6 and our Vol. I 22; see also Nabia 

50 f. See also Concordance II 260-63 A>. Abbott, “An Arabic papyrus in the Oriental Institute,” 
225 Sirah 87:18. JNES V (1946) 169 f. 


226 Ibn Hanbal II 162 f.; Taqyid al-ilm, pp. 79 and 84 f. 231 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 34 and 68. 
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Alwah were commonly used in elementary schools and by young traditionists. Even older 
traditionists used them in the initial process of note-taking and hadith-collecting prior to com- 
mitting the material to a more permanent record in a special sahifah or daftar.”? Such use is 
illustrated in the case of Zuhri, who, before his decision to record Tradition, went to his teachers 
without writing materials and relied on his good memory while his fellow pupils wrote down 
from dictation. However, when a lengthy tradition was involved while he was listening to 
A‘raj—and some traditions are long indeed—Zuhri took a sheet (waragah) from A‘raj’s supply 
of writing materials and wrote down the tradition, which he memorized and then he tore up 
the sheet.2%* Later, when he was anxious to record everything he heard, he is described as mak- 
ing the rounds of hadith scholars carrying with him alwah and suhuf, the former for on-the-spot 
note-taking and temporary use, the latter no doubt for recording lengthier materials for future 
use.4 As we move farther into the second century we find that the term sahifah (pl. suhuf) was 
used less and less in connection with note-taking while lah and alwéah continued to be so used”*5 
but were increasingly supplemented by the terms waraqah and rig‘ah,** a sheet and a small 
piece of writing material respectively. On the other hand, sahifah and suhuf continued to be 
used in connection with larger and more permanent manuscripts’ but were supplemented by 
the terms daftar (pl. dafatir) and kurrdsah (pl. kararis) to such an extent that some lexicogra- 
phers sensed that the terms kitab, sahifah, kurrdsah, and daftar were similar if not identical in 
meaning.”** The term daftar has already been discussed at some length,”° but a few more in- 
stances of its use in the fields of Tradition and law have since been encountered and should be 
noted.?4° The most interesting of these instances are those that indicate comparative per- 
manency. We read, for instance, that Abii ‘Ubaidah had in Kaisan an incompetent dictation 
master and secretary who erred in four different ways: ‘‘He (Kaisin) understands something 
other than what he (actually) hears, writes in the alwadh something other than what he under- 
stands, transfers from the alwdah to the daftar something other than what he wrote, and then 
reads from the daftar something other than what is in it.’”’! There is still another indication of 
the prestige and permanency of the daftar. We are familiar with instances of young, especially 
poverty-stricken, pupils who collected or bought discarded documents or papers with largely 
blank versos on which they wrote their traditions and also with instances of the use of the 
blank reverse of a letter for the same purpose (as in Document 9)?” or to rebuke or even insult 
the letter-writer.?** Hence, anything said to be written ‘ala zahr al-qirtds or ‘ald zahr al-kitab 
came to indicate something of little permanent value. In direct contrast, we read that only the 
very best is written on the back of a daftar.?4+ 
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233 Taqyid al-ilm, p. 59. 

234 Dhahabi I 103. 
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The kurrdsah, like the daftar, implied prestige and permanency, having become early associ- 
ated with the sections or quires which were used for the copies of the Qur’an (kardris al- 
masahif). It seems that those who advocated the recording of Tradition soon began to use 
kardris for hadith manuscripts and drew thereby a protest from Nakha‘i (see pp. 149f.), who 
had reluctantly taken to writing down hadith as he grew older. He belonged to the group that 
opposed written Tradition out of zeal for the unique authority of the Qur°an,?“* a sentiment 
which likewise affected hadith-writers, such as Dahhak ibn Muzahim, who disliked having a 
hadith manuscript placed on a reading stand (kursz) because the Qur°’din usually was so 
placed.?4* Unfortunately, the size of the kardris used in the first and second centuries is nowhere 
specified so far as I have been able to discover,?*”? and for later times the number of folios or 
pages to a kurrdsah varies from eight to twenty-four.2“* To judge by the range of the number 
of traditions to a folio, as illustrated in our documents, such kardris could well have contained 
early collections varying from the two hundred to the five hundred traditions so frequently 
referred to in the sources. 

The initial fear (rahbah) of the Prophet’s hadith, best expressed by the attitude of Abia 
Bakr and ‘Umar I, who destroyed hadith manuscripts, and ‘Uthman, who avoided all but 
strictly literal hadith,?*® had given way to reverential awe (haibah) and pious pomp and glorifi- 
cation (ta‘zim al-hadith) before the end of the first century (see pp. 90f.). Such sentiments be- 
gan at the latest with Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib and his younger contemporaries and were held 
by representatives of the succeeding generations such as Malik ibn Anas,?5° Ibn Wahb,?* Ibn 
Hanbal,?*? and some less prominent scholars.?* These sentiments were reflected in the attempt 
to treat hadith manuscripts in a manner befitting the Quran by the use of Qur°anic scripts and 
format and by the use of reading stands. 

Reverence for the Prophet’s hadith carried over eventually to the most outstanding tradi- 
tionists,2*4 some of whom were not averse to being counted among the ashdb al-kards?,?** that 
is, among the high and mighty, partly after the fashion of religious leaders in other faiths and 
partly in imitation of secular leaders in Islamic society itself, in which a chair literally raised 
the occupant above his companions who were seated on mattresses and cushions or bare mats 
on the floor and figuratively clothed him with might and power.?** The desire for such prestige 
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orientales XIV [1952-54] 149). 
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was frequently accompanied by pride in memory, which helps to explain the overemphasis 
that has been given to the role of oral transmission. 

Admirers who reported that they never saw a book in the hands of a given leading tradi- 
tionist who is known to have had large written collections at home referred only to his reci- 
tations; yet the phrase L3 US ot 3 Cul) Le has come to be interpreted, too frequently, 


as implying opposition to written Tradition.2** Scholars who were not likely to be seen writing 
down traditions nor with a book in hand would have been the illiterate or semiliterate and 
the blind or nearly blind.?** The illiterate Abt: Hurairah was in a class by himself because of 
his long association with Muhammad and the large volume of his musnad. A few other 
illiterates who made a virtue of their deficiency and exercised their memories are not asso- 
ciated with large numbers of traditions; these include such men as Abti Misa al-Ash<cari, 
who learned the rudiments of writing at a mature age,?©° Ja‘far ibn Barqan, who transmitted 
from Zuhri, and Hammad ibn Khalid, who sat at Malik’s gate.?* On the other hand, Abi 
cAwanah al-Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 170 or 176/786 or 792), who could read but not write, 
sought help with his manuscripts, which were carefully pointed and voweled so that he 
would be able to read them easily and correctly. He was considered acceptable only when he 
was transmitting from such reliable manuscripts.” As for the blind or nearly blind, of whom 
there were apparently quite a few,?°* the case of Acmash, whose very name emphasizes his 
misfortune, is illustrative. He started by opposing recorded Tradition but in the end dictated 
his collection to others. 

Another deceptive phrase is OS wre OMS SK XY, which has been frequently, though er- 
roneously, taken to mean that no writing was permitted by the teacher nor practiced by the 
pupils. It is used, for instance, in connection with Yahya ibn Sad al-Ansari as teacher and 
Atmash and Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar as pupils in contexts that do not permit any 
confusion between ‘an (¢) and ‘ind (ue). For the students concentrated on memory work 
in the teacher’s presence (“ind), then usually had a memory drill among themselves, and finally 
rushed home to write down the day’s quota of traditions preparatory to later collation.?* 

Still another phrase that is subject to misreading and misinterpretation is 4% > WS XY, which 
could be voweled to read ‘‘he does not write his hadith” or “his hadith is not to be written 
down,” both of which could imply oral transmission. However, works on hadith criticism such 
as the Jarh wa al-ta‘dil of Abi Hatim al-Razi and his son ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, who cite as authori- 
ties the critics Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan, <Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi, Ibn Hanbal (who 
frequently relied on Yahya and Ibn Mahdi), and the severest critic of them all, Yahya ibn 
Ma‘in (see pp. 53, 54), show an early turning point when the phrase began to emphasize the 
role of written transmission as against oral. Read in the active voice, the phrase implies a 
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degree of unreliability. Read in the passive voice, it is a formula for outright rejection of a 
particular traditionist.2 It was frequently used to reject Abii Hanifah as a weak traditionist, 
even though he was said to have written down a large number of traditions some of which 
were later used by his leading pupil, Abii Yisuf the chief justice for Hariin al-Rashid.”® A less 
critical position is indicated by the phrase 4, coae! Ny abt KR , “his hadith may be written 
down (for reference and comparison) but should not be adduced as proof.”?’ Finally, full 
approval is expressed by the phrase aji> aK dow, “he is authoritative, his hadith may be 


(is to be) written down,” which was used in reference to most recognized authorities. It is 
evident that, whichever way the phrase was used or read, it testifies to the universal demand 
for and acceptability of recorded Tradition in the professional circles of the second and third 
centuries. 

Another cause of the overemphasis on the role of oral transmission was the scholar’s practice 
of destroying his manuscripts in his old age. Most of the early cases of such destruction 
stemmed from the motive that led Abii Bakr and ‘Umar I to destroy hadith manuscripts (see 
p. 60). The impression one gains at first is that most of the second-century instances were 
sincerely motivated. That some hadith manuscripts were either erased or destroyed is not to 
be questioned.?® But these acts took place for a variety of reasons, some of which were quite 
unrelated to the motive of ‘Umar I. Books were destroyed because they wore out, or because 
their owner had no trustworthy heir (see p. 10), or because of fear of the authorities, or because 
of anger or bitterness. igh scholars, especially some of the ahl al-ra>y, suffered qualms of con- 
science toward the end of life and therefore sometimes destroyed their own works and more 
often their copies of works dealing with doctrines verging on heresy. All in all, hadith manu- 
scripts seem to have suffered no more, if as much, in this respect than any other legal or sec- 
tarian works. Some scholars who buried their books out of fear of the authorities recovered 
them when the danger had passed, as was the case with Sufyan al-Thauri and his books.?* 
And, again, books that had been lost or buried for some time, by accident or otherwise, were 
discovered accidentally and rescued, as was the case even with Tabari’s [khtilaf al-fuqaha, 
which was found buried after his death.?”° The loss of books, from the time of ‘Urwah ibn al- 
Zubair onward, was belatedly regretted and always considered a calamity conducive to the 
unfortunate traditionists’ sudden loss of authority and influence (see p. 56). During the 
second century most traditionists frowned on the practice of destroying manuscripts. Thus 
while the ascetic scholars Da?iid al-Ta’i (d. 165/781-82)?” and Bishr al-Hafi?”? destroyed their 
books, Ibn Lahi‘ah, though suspect in some respects, was helped to replace his library, which 
had been destroyed by fire, and Ibn Hanbal expressed displeasure at the willful destruction 
of books.?"* Furthermore, the destruction of a scholar’s collection of hadith manuscripts and 
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books late in his life seldom resulted in a total loss except in the physical sense. For the aged 
scholar had in all probability disseminated their contents in part or in whole to at least a few 
deserving and able transmitters who had already either absorbed these contents into their 
own hadith collections or had preserved copies of some of the destroyed originals (see e.g. pp. 
49-52). 

Finally, the zsndd terminology itself is misleading, developing as it did during a period when 
oral transmission was greatly emphasized. Not only do the basic verbs gala and sami‘a imply 
oral communication, but the rest of the isnéd terms—‘an‘anah, akhbara, anba’a, ballagha, 
haddatha, dhakara, za‘cama—all connote primarily speech rather than written communication, 
though they as readily convey the latter sense in a society that has long been literate. The 
primarily oral connotations of these terms carried over into the succeeding periods even though 
oral transmission itself was fast losing ground, for early Islam made literacy and intellectual 
endeavor two of its chief characteristics. Since hadith soon became basic to all religious studies, 
its methodology, as this evolved and became comparatively stable, was borrowed in principle 
though not to the same degree of precision and consistency for the related sciences, especially 
for Qur’anic commentary, law, and history (tafsir, figh, and ta?rikh).274 Some of the earlier 
terms, such as balagha, dhakara, and za‘ama, that soon lost favor with the traditionists, con- 
tinued in freer use in these other fields though not without some implied suspicion.?”* The 
traditionists in the meantime strove for greater precision in the isnad terminology, so that the 
fleeting use of the passive voice of the verbs haddatha and akhbara?’® gave way to the active 
transitive haddathani and akhbarani. The traditionists’ real problem, however, was to evolve 
an isndd terminology precise enough to distinguish adequately between the two current and 
frequently concomitant methods of transmission—the oral and the written. How they went 
about this task and the limited degree to which they succeeded is detailed in connection with 
the discussion of Documents 6 and 7 and need not detain us here. But it should be noted that 
since Zuhri and his followers insisted on the use of the isndad?”’ and at the same time encouraged 
written transmission?’® the oral connotations of the isndd terms, which he and his students 
used and to a degree stabilized, more often than not camouflaged written transmission in the 
guise of oral transmission.?9 

A question must be raised at this point. In view of the considerable amount of hadith- 
recording in the second half of the first century and the phenomenal acceleration of literary 
activity and development of literary forms in the time of Zuhri and immediately thereafter, 
why do modern scholars still lean heavily toward the view that, until well into the third cen- 
tury, oral communication was the main channel for the transmission of Tradition? The answer 
lies partly in the history of Islamic studies, particularly in the West, in the nineteenth and 


274 See Documents 1, 6, 7; see also Vol. I 5-31. 
275 See Vol. I 13, 16, 21 f. and pp. 121 f., 174 f., 196 below. 


constant preoccupation with hadith-writing and manu- 
scripts. 


276 Used by Ibn Juraij in his collection of the hadith of 
Tbn ‘Abbas, which Ibn Juraij brought to Mansir’s atten- 
tion in the hope of a reward that never materialized. 
Mansir heard the recitation of the collection (size not in- 
dicated) with appreciation but disapproved of the isnad 
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isnad is indicated by means of several picturesque figures of 
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twentieth centuries. Giants pioneering in the field—Néldeke, Wellhausen, Wiistenfeld, 
Caetani, De Slane, Muir, Sprenger, Wensinck, Goldziher—broke fresh ground in studies of 
the Qur’an, the life of Muhammad, and the history of early Islam. Practically everything they 
touched brought them up against Tradition and the distracting problems it poses. Yet they 
stopped only long enough to clear a narrow path to their own particular goals, ignoring the 
wide field of Tradition itself, until Goldziher changed this pattern and plowed into the 
whole field of Tradition. That he was able to accomplish so much in his day, when a great deal 
of the source material was still unpublished and some important early sources were yet to be 
discovered, gives eloquent testimony to his great energy and broad vision. That even he over- 
ooked certain phenomena and was misled by later Islamic interpretation of early Islamic cul- 
tural history is thus understandable. He, like most of his contemporaries, minimized the tan- 
gible cultural developments of the ‘Umayyad period and continued therefore to stress the role 
of oral transmission and to consider all early literary records as temporary aids to memory and 
thus fixed the pattern for the next generation of students of Tradition, most of whom seldom 
ventured beyond the paths already traced. A high plateau having been reached, most scholars 
were content to rest there until, first, Fiick, Horovitz, and Rudi Paret struck out on their own 
and, more recently, the veteran scholar James Robson devoted his mature years to a new ap- 
proach to the science of Tradition. While not one of these scholars undertook a thorough 
analysis of the methods and means of transmission of hadith, they all converged toward the 
general conclusion that the vast body of orthodox Tradition was more or less fixed by around 
the end of the first century. More recently, Islamic scholars, aware and appreciative for the 
most part of the West’s pioneering in the study of Islamic culture, have begun to delve with 
increasing vigor and curiosity into the early cultural history of Islim and are discovering 
the speedy development of its first religious sciences and their close interrelationships. As a 
result, such scholars as Ahmad Amin, Kattadni, Kurd ‘Ali, and Jawad ‘Ali, whose research 
covers a wide scope of cultural history, as well as those who like Yisuf al--Ashsh®® and 
Sezgin (see e.g. p. 46) concentrate more on Tradition and law, are more willing to concede 
a higher cultural level not only to the pre-‘Abbasid period but also to the pre-Islamic Arabs. 
By according to both a greater degree of literacy than that permitted by the popular tradi- 
tional picture of the ‘Umayyads and of the jahiltyah, they help to counteract the overworked 
argument for complete or exclusive orality in Tradition. 

It would, of course, be absurd to equate oral transmission with excessive fluidity of either 
form or content, with the usually accompanying implication of conscious or unconscious fabri- 
cation, and it would be equally absurd to equate literary record with complete fixity of form 
and content implying thereby the exclusion of the probability of fabrication. But it would 
likewise be absurd not to concede that oral transmission is indeed more conducive to fabrica- 
tion than is literary fixity. Therefore, the marked degree of early literary fixity indicated in the 
present study should to that degree clarify some of the issues in the great controversy over the 
authenticity of Islamic Tradition. 


280 See especially his introduction to Tagyid al-<ilm. 
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the rapid growth of hadith during the first two centuries of Islim, when as a result of 

the initial caution exercised by the Companions and older Successors relative to the 
isnad biographical science (‘tlm al-rijal) was formalized by such scholars as Ibn Juraij, Shutbah 
ibn al-Hajjaj, and Wuhaib ibn Khalid al-Basri and further refined under such critics as ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Mahdi and Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan to become a sharp tool, the jarh 
wa al-ta‘dil, in the hands of such master hadith critics as Yahya ibn Ma‘in and ‘Ali ibn 
al-Madini.! Major hadith collectors who were active around the end of the second century, 
of the caliber of Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari, and Muslim, used fully this indispensable tool of all 
traditionists who were more than passive channels of transmission. Ibn Hanbal, who had the 
most inclusive collection, transmitted, like Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah before him,? traditions of 
varying degrees of soundness along with some that were faulty and pointed out that were he 
to transmit only such traditions as he considered sound his musnad would shrink to a small 
part of its volume.? Muslim and Bukhari, like Ibn Hanbal, had enormous hadith collections 
with many sound but many more unsound traditions to draw on. Unlike Ibn Hanbal, however, 
they limited themselves, each according to his own set of rules, to traditions they considered 
sound (sahih) and proved Ibn Hanbal’s point by the relatively small size of their Sahithain, 
though it must be pointed out that neither of them claimed to have exhausted all the sound 
hadith. Despite their different objectives and standards of selection, all three of these hadith 
collectors emphasized the fact that their finished compositions constituted but a small frac- 
tion of the materials available to them, the greater part of which each judged to be unfit for 
use. To the uninitiated in the field of Islamic Tradition such an assertion seems not only alarm- 
ing but almost absurd, especially coming from Ibn Hanbal and others who confessed that 
they included unsound traditions in their selections. But it posed no problem for the critics 
who, like the collectors, took down everything in order to be familiar with the true as well 
as the false traditions and not to mistake one for the other. Hakim al-Nisabiiri, for instance, 
estimated the number of traditions in his first category of sound traditions at less than ten 
thousand.> Nevertheless, even the initiates in the field of Islamic Tradition, hypnotized by 
the great disproportion between the so-called sound and unsound traditions, are precondi- 
tioned to look upon Islamic Tradition as having been a vehicle of large-scale fabrication before 
the leading traditionists of the third century took it in hand to separate the few grains of wheat 
from the mounds of chaff.® It is therefore necessary to examine in detail so-called sound and 
unsound Tradition. 


Te controversy over the authenticity of Islamic Tradition is intimately associated with 


! For early hadith critics and for surveys of the develop- 4See Madkhal, pp. 8-10 (= trans. pp. 12-14) for this 


ment of hadith criticism see Tirmidhi XIII 304~39; Jarh, 
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2 Jami I 76. 

* Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad I (1365/1946) 56f. See also pp. 
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point of view and the many leaders who adopted it. 


5 [bid. p. 11. This is the category to which the Sahithain 
of Muslim and Bukhari are assigned. Hakim al-Nisabiri 
(Madkhal, p. 24 [= trans. p. 26]) comments on the small 
ratio of doubtful (less than 2,000) and unsound (226) tra- 
ditions among some 40,000 listed in Bukhari’s Ta°rtkh. 


5 See e.g. Guillaume, The Traditions of Islam, pp. 28 f.; 
Robson, ‘Tradition, the second foundation of Islam,” 
Muslim World XUI 100f. 
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The isndd, to which the Arabs lay proud claim, was bound to get out of hand as in each 
generation the number of traditionists and would-be-traditionists at least doubled, to estimate 
conservatively. Since a tradition, though consisting of two parts, the substance (main) and 
the chain of authorities (tsndd), came to be identified primarily by its isndd, it could multiply 
without any basic change in substance into as many “traditions” as the number of its progres- 
sive transmitters. The majority of the older Companions, it can be safely assumed, each 
transmitted but a few traditions from Muhammad.’ The younger Companions, once ‘Umar I 
was gone, made up for such restraint. The large collections of some of them, for example Abii 
Hurairah (5,374 traditions), Ibn ‘Umar (2,630), Anas ibn Malik (2,286), <A?ishah (2,210), 
and Ibn ‘Abbas (1,660),* no doubt raised the average for the Companions as a group. The 
Successors proved even more eager to collect traditions of the Prophet, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that the desire, one might almost say the fashion, to acquire “forty traditions” of 
Muhammad! originated with this group and gained full momentum later. Still, this desire 
seems but a slim foundation, on first thought, for the hundreds of thousands of traditions that 
were emerging around the end of the second century. In an effort to gauge, even if only rough- 
ly, the rate of this growth, I made note of the references to the number of traditions that 
individual laymen and scholars were said to have collected or transmitted. The recording of 
specific numerical data, it should be noted, was largely incidental, especially for the earliest 
period, when the quantity of traditions in a collection was usually expressed in terms of ‘few 
traditions” or ‘‘many traditions,” galil al-hadith or kathir al-hadith (see pp. 20, 21). At times 
when numbers are mentioned they are contradictory, though not so often as they seem to be. 
Nevertheless, analysis of such data as are available indicates certain trends that deserve at 
least some consideration. The average illiterate layman, even in the Hijaz and Syria, in Zuhri’s 
day had 1-5 traditions, which whenever possible were ‘“‘intrusted’’ to Zuhri lest they be for- 
gotten. Literate laymen of the first century had their suhuf, which, as noted above (pp. 57- 
59), varied in size. Doubtless many of these suhuf consisted of no more than a single or a double 
sheet containing anywhere from a few to the familiar ‘forty traditions,” depending on the 
length of the traditions and the size of the sheet. A few of the better known scholars (‘ulam@ 
or fugaha) of this early period are credited with 100-300 traditions, but for the most part 
their collections are described as “large.”” Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, who died late in the second decade 
of the first century, and Jabir ibn Samurah (d. 66/686) are both credited with 164 traditions 
of the Prophet, while Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 78/697), who is counted among those who had 
large collections, is credited with 1,000 traditions,!° the number credited also to ‘Abd Allah ibn 
«Amr ibn al-‘As (see p. 58)." Qasim ibn Muhammad (see p. 13) is credited with 200 tradi- 
tions.” 

References to specific numbers increased during the first half of the second century, the period 
of intense activity for Zuhri and his pupils and for many of his contemporaries. At the same 
time the numbers themselves grew progressively larger, varying as a rule from a few hundred 
to a few thousand. Abi Salih Dhakwan (d. 101/719) transmitted 1,000 traditions to Acmash, 


7 See e.g. Jami: II 120 f.; Mustadrak I 110 f.; Dhahabi I 
7f. 

8 The numbers are those of Tadrtb, p. 205. 

® See e.g. Jamis I 43 f. and cf. Ibn al-Jauzi, Kitab al- 
adhkiya? (Cairo, 1306/1887) pp. 72f. The Concordance 
gives no tradition on this theme. Early Muslim scholars 
vigorously refuted the idea that 40 traditions made a 
scholar and won him rewards in heaven, as the references 
in Jami I 43 f. make very clear. See also Khatib VI 322 


and Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Al-intiga? fi fada?il al-thalathah al- 
Suqah@ (Cairo, 1350/1931) p. 18. 


10 Nawawi, pp. 141 and 184 f. Nawawi frequently indi- 
cates how many traditions of a given collection have sur- 
vived in either Bukhari or Muslim or both. The ratio of 
survival is as a rule very small (see e.g. ib¢d. pp. 260, 304, 
353, 370, 449, 658). 
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who was credited with a collection of some 1,300." Zuhri, we read, was once cornered into 
reciting “forty traditions.’’'4 The manuscript of his pupil <Uqail ibn Khalid (see p. 168) in- 
cluded some 200-300 traditions.'® Malik ibn Anas sent Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari 100 tradi- 
tions (see p. 193) from his own collection of Zuhri’s hadith. The book that Zuhri dictated at 
Hisham’s court for the use of the young princes (see pp. 33, 181) contained 400 traditions.'® 
At another time it was estimated that Zuhri’s court collection included at least 1,700 tradi- 
tions.!” He is also said to have seen a collection of A‘mash (see p. 140) which numbered 4,000 
traditions,'® but A‘mash’s entire collection was later estimated at 70,000 (sic!%) traditions. 
cAmr ibn Dinar (d. 126/744), usually reluctant to transmit many traditions, over a period of 
time related 100 traditions to Shu‘bah.”° On the other hand, Aban ibn Abi ‘Ayydsh (d. 128/ 
746) transmitted some 1,500 mostly unfounded traditions from Anas ibn Malik, and Abin’s 
two sons each transmitted 500 traditions from Abin (see p. 226). Thabit al-Bunani (d. 123 or 
128/741 or 746) recited 90 traditions at one of his sessions and transmitted to Hammad ibn 
Salamah ibn Dinar (see pp. 160 f.) a collection of 250.7" The collection of Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani 
was estimated at about 800 traditions.” 

The acceleration in numbers was even more marked as younger scholars who died during 
the fifth and sixth decades of the second century reached their peak, many of them becoming 
the outstanding traditionists or jurists of their day. Abi Hanifah had a large collection of 
hadith and though he was considered a weak traditionist is yet said to have rejected 400 
traditions on the basis of their substance (matn).* Mis‘ar ibn Kidam (see p. 272) transmitted 
a collection of 1,000 traditions to one of his pupils.”4 Ibn Juraij transmitted 1,000 traditions 
from Abi Bakr ibn Abi Sabrah, who himself eventually declared he had a full collection of 
70,000 dealing with the lawful and the unlawful.” Shutbah, who was one of the few called 
amir al-mwminin fi al-hadith,?* normally limited himself to relating 3-10 traditions a day. 
Yet he crammed six months’ output into two when he exchanged traditions with the visiting 
Baqtyah ibn al-Walid from Syria (see pp. 232 f.). Some of Shu‘bah’s other transmitters wrote 
down up to 10,000 of his traditions.”’ Sufyan al-Thauri dictated 300 traditions in one session.” 
Tay€lisi is said to have heard a total of 6,700 traditions from Shu‘bah.” Sufyan al-Thauri, 
who stated that he transmitted but one out of ten traditions in his enormous collection, had a 
student who wrote down 20,000 and another who wrote down 30,000 of his traditions.*° On 
the other hand, Abi Nu‘aim Fad] ibn Dukain (see Document 14), who presumably took the 
“one out of ten” that Sufyan spoke of, collected only 4,000 of the latter’s traditions.*' «Abd 
al-Razz4q ibn Hammam’s written collection from Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 154/771) consisted 
of 10,000 traditions.» Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (d. 167/784) counted among his 


18 Ibid. pp. 83, 145 f. 76 Ibn Sad VII 2, p. 38; Jami II 179; Kattani IT 319. 
4 Ibn al-Jauzi, Kitab al-adhkiya?, p. 8. Some of the other scholars who were 80 called, sometimes 
18 See e.g. Ibn Taghribirdi I 309. with slight variations, are Abi al-Zinad (see p. 139 below), 
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pupils Yahya ibn Ma‘in, who wrote down Hammad’s entire Jami‘, some of it directly from 
Hammad and the rest from seventeen other traditionists; four other traditionists state that 
they wrote down about 10,000 of Hammad’s traditions (see pp. 160 f.). 

In the second half of the second century, when the recording of Tradition had already be- 
come the general practice and when the numerous isnad’s were still multiplying with each 
successive transmission, collections of traditions numbering in the thousands and presently in 
the tens of thousands became more or less the rule. Malik ibn Anas had a collection of some 
100,000 traditions, of which he used 10,000 at the most and incorporated only some 1,700 in 
his Muwatta? (see p. 125); in addition, individual transmitters had comparatively small col- 
lections from him, such as Shaib&ni’s 700 traditions.** Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah, who was at first 
reluctant to write down or dictate traditions, was once tricked into relating 100.34 His collec- 
tion at one time was reported at 7,000 traditions (see p. 179). Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d (see p. 180) 
transmitted 17,000 traditions from Ibn Ishaq in addition to the latter’s Maghdaz?.** Sharik ibn 
‘Abd Allah, judge of Kifah and tutor of Mahdi’s sons, dictated 3,000 and 5,000-9,000 tradi- 
tions to his various students.**° Hushaim al-WAsiti’s collection is reported as consisting of 
some 20,000 traditions (see p. 163). ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn Mahdi is said to have transmitted 
2,000 traditions from his colleague Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan*’ and to have dictated 20,000. 
Rauh ibn ‘Ubadah, Basran transmitter of Malik’s Muwatta (see p. 117), wrote down a collec- 
tion of 10,000 traditions which was copied by others.?® The Khurdsanian Ibn al-Mubarak 
states that he wrote down traditions from 1,100 shaikhs,*° and the number of traditions which 
he in turn transmitted out of his vast collection is estimated by Yahya ibn Ma‘in at 2,000." 
The collection of the Syrian Ismail ibn ‘Ayydsh (see p. 178) consisted at first of 10,000 tradi- 
tions and increased to 30,000. The Egyptian Ibn Wahb is credited with 100,000." 

The first half of the third century saw the continuation of the increase in the number of 
traditions in the collections of leading scholars. Yazid ibn Haran and Abi Nu‘aim Fadl ibn 
Dukain are said to have written down “thousands of traditions.”44 When figures are given 
for entire collections, they range from hundreds of thousands to an occasional million and a 
half. Yahya ibn Ma‘in wrote down from Misa ibn Isma‘il al-Basri al-Tabidhki (d. 223/838) 
about 30,000 or 40,000 traditions and collected 50,000 traditions of Ibn Juraij.4® Inasmuch 
as Yahyd, like other leading professionals, wrote down traditions from literally hundreds of 
traditionists, it is not surprising that his total collection is reported at a million traditions,**® 
a figure that would seem to be in keeping with the reported size of his library (see p. 51). 
The number of traditions in the entire collection of a younger contemporary, Ahmad ibn 
al-Furat (d. 258/872), is given as a million and a half.‘” Ishaq ibn Rahawaih, whose memory 
was photographic (see p. 55), is reported as dictating from memory at various times 11,000, 
70,000, and 100,000 traditions.** During his rzhlah in ‘Iraq he along with Yahya ibn Ma‘dn 
and Ibn Hanbal and their circle spent a great deal of time recalling among themselves tradi- 


33 Khatib II 172. some verses urging Hammad ibn Zaid ibn Dirham to write 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Kitab al-adhkiy@, pp. 72 f. down the hadith (Abi Nu‘aim VI 258). 
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tions transmitted through one, two, or three channels (turg)*® and not always from memory.*° 
The size of Ishaq ibn Rahawaih’s entire collection seems to be nowhere mentioned® but can 
be judged on the basis of those of Yahya and Ibn Hanbal, his close associates and friendly 
competitors. The collections and libraries of a second pair of friendly scholars, Abt Zar‘ah 
and Abii Hatim al-Razi, tell the same story of tremendous growth in the number of traditions 
and in the diversified sciences of Tradition (‘ultum al-hadith), particularly the jarh wa al-ta‘dil. 
Abii Zar‘ah’s collection contained 10,000 ‘traditions each from Hammad ibn Salamah ibn 
Dinar and Misa ibn Ism4«il, 50,000 to 70,000 to 100,000 each from Ibrahim ibn Misa and 
‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Shaibah, and 80,000 traditions of Ibn Wahb of Egypt.*? Though specific 
figures for Abii Hatim al-Razi seem not to be as readily available, it is known that his collec- 
tion of traditions, which he started in the year 209/824, grew steadily, that he wrote down 
some 14,000 from one shaikh, that he accumulated large quantities throughout his three long 
journeys and put them to good use in his critical works.™ 

With the sizes of these collections in mind, we may conclude that the numbers of traditions, 
reflecting either partial or complete collections, credited to Ibn Hanbal, Muslim, and Bukhari 
were not exceptional but rather typical for their ranking contemporaries, especially when it 
is recalled that these three, honored as they were in their day, had not yet received the almost 
sacred halos with which they were later crowned.*4 The totals credited to Ibn Hanbal vary 
from 750,000 to 1,200,000 traditions.*> Bukhari is said to have had a collection of 300,000 
traditions, of which he had memorized 100,000 of the best, but the figure 600,000, of which 
he had memorized 200,000, is also given.5* The number of traditions that formed the basis of 
the Sahih of Muslim, said to contain some 12,000 traditions,*’ is given as 300,000; his total, 
to which I have so far found no reference, can be gauged from this figure. With so little agree- 
ment on the total number of traditions in the surviving Musnad of Ibn Hanbal and in the 
Sahihain of Muslim and Bukhari the impossibility of discovering the totals of all the tradi- 
tions of any of these three scholars and others is readily to be seen. 

What, then, do these sometimes contradictory numbers mean? First of all, they alert us to 
the fact that no adequate contemporary or nearly contemporary statistics were kept and that 
they are but approximations to the nearest hundred or thousand etc. Nevertheless, they not only 
clearly indicate the fact of the steady growth of Tradition but also give some idea of the rate 
of growth. The rate is reflected by the increasing number of traditions transmitted by one 
scholar to another and also by the increasing number of transmitters. A famed scholar’s public 
lectures usually drew 10,000 scholars carrying inkwells,* apart from the crowds of passive 
listeners. All of this indicates that the great majority of traditions in circulation were held, 
one might say, in common. The double acceleration is in turn reflected in the rate of growth 
of the number of traditions in the arsenal of such master traditionists as have come under 


49 Khatib IV 419. 


50 See Jami* I 75, where Ibn Hanbal asks what indeed 
could have been accomplished without the records of earlier 


generations of traditionists: ‘io sl pal abs Yy 
ops ONS 
51See GAL § I 257 for his Musnad. 


8 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 334 f.; Khatib X 327. Cf. Dhaha- 
bi II 124. 


53 See Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 349-75 (Abii Hatim’s biogra- 
phy by his son), esp. pp. 359 f. and 363; Dhahabi II 132-34. 
See also GAL I 167 and GAL SI 278. 


54 As is significantly reflected by the short notices ac- 
corded to them in Jarh III 2, p. 191, and IV 1, pp. 182f., 
in contrast to the longer entries on Ibn Hanbal in Jarh, 
Tagdimah, pp. 292-313, and Jarh I 1, pp. 68-70. 

55 See e.g. Khatib IX 375 and Mandgib, pp. 28, 32, 59f., 
and 191. 

56 Nawawi, pp. 87 and 95 respectively. See also p. 65 
above. 

57 Dhahabi II 151. 


58 Ibid. p. 101. For the early and continued association 
of ashab al-hadith with inkwells as a mark of their profession 
see e.g. Risdlah, p. 64, Macrifah, p. 3, and especially Adab 
al-imla, pp. 17-19, 22, 96, 119, 147-49, and 152-57. 
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review above. The earlier ones were the vanguard of an army of traditionists, the ahi al-hadith, 
who were bracing themselves to meet the onslaughts of legal innovation and doctrinal heresy 
in their own orthodox Sunnite ranks, not to mention the heterodoxies of growing sects that 
were producing their own traditions, some in quite large numbers. The latter were to be found 
mostly among the Shi‘ites,** the Qadirites,*° and especially the Kharijites, in whose ranks 
were several self-confessed forgers® such as ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Abi ‘Awja al-Wadda (d. 155/ 
772), who claimed he had forged 4,000 traditions.* The need to make exhaustive collections, 
to sort the sound from the unsound traditions, and to organize some of the materials into 
manageable form and size pressed heavily on the orthodox Sunnite traditionists from the 
second half of the second century onward. 

Inasmuch as the tsndéd was the main basis for judging the soundness or unsoundness of a 
tradition, a feverish search for the best and next best isndd’s of the various traditions was set 
in motion early and was reflected in the objective of many a rihlah. Hence, the practice of 
writing down traditions with the same basic content but with variant zsndd’s soon became an 
important factor in the rapid growth of Tradition. Again, in the course of successive transmis- 
sion, written or oral, though more often in the case of oral, the original content was frequently 
changed in structure or occasionally acquired a different nuance of meaning® or suffered some 
addition or subtraction. Such alterations occurred more frequently when transmission was 
according to the sense of the content (ma‘nawi) than when it was strictly literal (harfz).*4 
Hence, the search for parallel but variant isndd’s was supplemented by the search for parallel ver- 
sions of the same content, so that there was an increase in the total number of so-called versions, 
based on either isndd or content or both, of a given tradition. Because of aversion to traditions 
based ultimately on only one authority (hadith al-ahdd)* the search for a second, independent, 
isndd became the general practice and was extended to apply to each step of successive trans- 
inission, so that each generation of traditionists was urged to relate every tradition from at 
least two shaikhs.** This practice explains why there are so many duplicate traditions in the 
individual standard collections and why the great majority of these collections repeat a given 
tradition only once, as is also the case in a number of our documents. However, master tradi- 
tionists did not limit themselves to this minimum, as a sampling of the pages of the Concord- 
ance soon reveals. The Concordance reveals also that Ibn Hanbal’s ratio of multiple repetitions 
is greater by far than that of the other master traditionists whose works are there indexed. Hence 
his Musnad was the most useful for tracking down parallels to many of the traditions in our 
papyri (see e.g. Document 3). 


59 Macrifah, pp. 135-50. Madkhal, p. 13, reports a 61 See e.g. Madkhal, p. 27; Kifayah, p. 123; Abii Nu‘aim 


Shicite collection of 300,000 traditions, while Muslim (Vol. 
I 84 and 102) refers to a collection of 50,000—70,000 tradi- 
tions of the Shitite Imim Muhammad al-Bagir (d. 113/ 
731). See p. 50 above for Shu‘bah’s traditions that traced 
back to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib and p. 229 below for the Shicite 
Imim Jafar ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) as a 
traditionist. For other Shicite traditionists see pp. 18, n. 
130, and 47 above and Macdrif, pp. 295 and 301. The de- 
velopment of early Shiite traditions, including those of the 
Zaidites (see Fthrist, p. 178), needs re-examination in a 
separate monograph. Many Shi‘ites were early looked up 
to a8 men of knowledge (see e.g. Shirazi, Tabagat al- 
fugaha [Baghdiid, 1356/1937] p. 11). 

60 For example, Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Aslami (d. 
184/800), who was a fagih and a muhaddith and who is 
credited with a Muwatta? twice the size of that of Malik 
(see Dhahabi I 227 and Goldziher, Studien II 220). 


IX 39. For the intellectualism of the early Kharijites see 
e.g. Jahiz, Kiidb al-baydn wa al-tabyin (1366/1947) I 321 f. 
and II 226-28 (see also our Vol. I 7, 29). 

Other sects, as they emerged, produced their own tradi- 
tions as to both isnéd and main. The preoccupation of the 
orthodox with the detection and refutation of these tradi- 
tions is reflected e.g. in Ta>wil, pp. 88-104; Tafsir VI 187— 
89; Ibn Hibban, p. 129, No. 1355; Madkhal, pp. 25-45; 
Kifayah, pp. 120-25; Khatib I 43. 

Ibn <Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftart (Damascus, 
1347/1928) p. 12; Mizan II 144. 

83 See e.g. Macrifah, pp. 130-35. 

64 See e.g. Jami I 78-81; Kifayah, pp. 171 ff. and 198 ff. 
See also p. 256 below. 

65 See e.g. Ta>wil, p. 96. 

66 Even the mechanics of reporting multiple isndd’s were 
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As with the references to numbers of traditions, I made note also of the references to num- 
bers of channels (turg) that I encountered. Here, too, the data are scattered and limited but 
not without significance as to trends and rate of increase. Muhammad ibn Sirin, who belonged 
to the group which permitted transmission according to basic meaning after the analogy of 
the seven hurtf of the Qur°dn,® is reported as saying, “I used to hear a tradition from ten 
(transmitters) with the same meaning but different words (lafz).’’** Sufyan al-Thauri speaks 
of 7 turq for a given tradition transmitted according to sense. Ibn Hanbal made a practice of 
seeking at least 6 or 7 turg for a given tradition,® as is certainly reflected in his Musnad. 
Yahya ibn Ma‘in put his figure at 30 according to one source and 50 according to another.” 
Ibrahim ibn Sa‘id al-Jauhari (d. 249 or 259/863 or 873) set his figure at 100, so that the caliph 
Abi Bakr’s original 50 or so traditions increased presumably to about 5,000 in Ibraihim’s 
Musnad.” Ibrahim’s contemporary Ya‘qitb ibn Shaibah (182-262/798-876) would seem to 
have had a large number of turg, though I have so far discovered no specific figure, to judge 
by the stated size and nature of his Musnad (see p. 47), of which only part of the section 
devoted to the musnad of ‘Umar I is available.”? Hamzah ibn Muhammad al-Kinfni (4th/10th 
century) is said to have put his figure at 200, which number of furg was eventually considered 
excessive.’”? Tabari’s numerous turg, so well illustrated in both his Tarikh and his Tafsir, 
should cause little astonishment,’ since the use of numerous turg was a common practice 
among his older contemporaries to judge from the figures given above and from Ibn Qutaibah’s 
references to 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 19, 20, and 70 turg, though Ibn Qutaibah himself’® felt that 
consistent search for 10 and 20 parallels was a waste of effort. 

The close interrelationship between a large number of traditions and a large number of 
turg is quite apparent even from such incomplete data. It is equally apparent that exhaustive 
collections could be made by only a small percentage of the extremely large number of tradi- 
tionists, as was recognized by the Muslim scholars, Sha‘bi expressed it thus: ‘Knowledge is 
in three spans. He who attains the first span holds his head high thinking he has attained it 
all. He who attains the second span recognizes his personal limitations knowing that he has 
not attained it all. As for the third span, indeed no one attains it ever.”’7® When the Kifan 
A‘mash (60—148/680-765) was praised for his great service to (religious) science (‘ilm) because 
he attracted a large number of students, who would carry on in that field, he replied: “Do 
not be (too) impressed (by numbers). One-third will die before they finish (their studies), one- 
third will attach themselves to those in power and these are worse than dead,”’ and of 
the last third only a small number will succeed.’’* One of his few students who did succeed 


at the numerous turg used by Tabari. For instances of 
exhaustive collections of matin and turg for the Zuhriyat 
through the mid-4th century see pp. 183 f. below. 


detailed (Kifayah, pp. 212-16; Madkhal, pp. 11 and 22 
[= trans. pp. 14 f. and 24]; Adab al-imla>, p. 54). 


8? For typical arguments for this usage in the Qur°an and 
hadith see Tafsir I 21-67 and Jami I 78-81; see also J. W. 
Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology II (London, 1955) 
133-36. 

68 Ibn Sacd VII 1, p. 141; Jami I 79. 

89 Aba Nucaim VII 72. 

70 Manaqib, p. 58. Yahya reports one of Mu‘dwiyah’s 
traditions at least 15 times (Ibn Hanbal IV 58, 93, 95-101). 

™ Madkhal, p. 9; Khatib VI 93-95, esp. p. 94; Dhahabi 
II 17, 89. 

7% Yacqib ibn Shaibah, Musnad...‘Umar ibn al- 
Khatiab, ed. Simi Haddad (Beirtt, 1359/1940). 

78 See Jami II 132, where doubt is expressed as to this 
high figure. 

™ Dhahabt (Vol. II 253) expresses his own astonishment 


™ Ta>wil, pp. 78 f. and 96. 

76 Mawardl, Adab al-dunyd wa al-din, p. 57. 

7 Jami« I 185. See ibid. pp. 163 f. and 178 f. for wide- 
spread distaste among the conservative traditionists for 
court service. Few traditionists were tempted or persuaded 
to fabricate hadith to suit the rulers (Madkhal, pp. 28f.). 
Nevertheless, many good traditionists did enter the caliph’s 
service (see e.g. Ja@mi* I 185 f. for an incomplete list that 
includes many leading scholars of the 1st and 2d centuries). 


78 Even the masters could not, in the nature of things, 
attain complete success. ‘All ibn al-Madini boasted that he 
had all of the collection of Acmash, whereupon <Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Mahdi dictated to Ali 30 traditions of A‘mash 
that were not known to ‘Alf (Khatib X 245; see also Sirah 
58:11). 
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was Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah (107-98/725-814), who in citing Acmash’s prediction estimated the 
small number of successes at the liberal figure of ten per cent.”? The Khurdasanian Ibn al- 
Mubarak (118-81/736-97), speaking from experience, tells us that of the sixty youths who 
headed west in search of knowledge (<:lm) only he pursued the goal to the end,®° and he too 
was at one time a pupil of Acmash. 

How does one, it is time to ask, tie up all these data into a consistent and intelligent formula 
that would adequately fit the facts and give a reasonable reflection of the rapid increase in the 
number of traditions? Let us return to the Companions for a starting point. Assuming that 
the average Companion transmitted one tradition to two Successors and that each of these 
two transmitted the same tradition to two transmitters of the next generation (see p. 70) 
and assuming that this series was continued to the fourth and eighth terms—which would 
correspond to the fourth and eighth tabagdt of transmitters representing the generations of 
Zuhri and Ibn Hanbal respectively—we would have a geometric progression whose fourth and 
eighth terms are 16 and 256 respectively. In other words, the average Companion’s original 
tradition could have been transmitted either literally or according to sense through 16 different 
isnad’s or turg in Zuhri’s time and through 256 in Ibn Hanbal’s time, if we assume that all 
the traditionists represented by the different links in these isndd’s attained their objective as 
transmitters of hadith. This assumption, however, to judge by Sufy4n’s estimated rate of ten 
per cent for successful survival of traditionists, is highly improbable, for the rate of isna@d sur- 
vival should be close to that for traditionists. If we extend our hypothetical series to the tenth 
term, or the tenth tabagah, the probable number of isndd’s in the time of Ibn Hanbal and the 
next two generations of transmitters would be ten per cent of 256, 512, and 1024, that is, 26, 
51, and 102 turg respectively. These figures are remarkably close to the 30 or 50 turg claimed 
by Yahya ibn Ma‘in and the 100 turg claimed by Ibrahim ibn Sa‘id al-Jauhari (see p. 71). 

We cannot countercheck the validity of these estimates by starting with the number of Com- 
panions and the average number of traditions originally transmitted by each because both 
figures are unknown and the available estimates vary so greatly* that they are useless for any 
such purpose. However, using geometric progression, we find that one to two thousand Com- 
panions and senior Successors transmitting two to five traditions each would bring us well 
within the range of the total number of traditions credited to the exhaustive collections of 
the third century. Once it is realized that the zsnéad did, indeed, initiate a chain reaction that 
resulted in an explosive increase in the number of traditions, the huge numbers that are credited 
to Ibn Hanbal, Muslim, and Bukhari seem not so fantastic after all. Fortunately a plateau 
was reached during the third century owing largely to the exhaustive activities of these men 
and their immediate successors. 


79 Aba: Nu‘aim VII 288. There seems to be some dis- 
turbance in the text, which gives not “thirds’’ but “‘threes”’ 
that make sense only when read “three out of ten will die, 
three out of ten will serve those in power, three out of ten 
will fail, leaving one to carry on.”? Among the 90% with 
varying degrees and kinds of failure was, at the bottom of 
the list, Sufyan’s own nephew to whom Sufyan refused the 
hand of his daughter because he could not recite 10 verses 
of the Quran, nor 10 traditions, nor 10 verses of poetry 
(see Abi al-Laith al-Samarqandi, Bustdn al-‘drifin, on mar- 
gins of his Tanbth al-ghajilin (Cairo, 1319/1902] p. 129). 


80 Aba Nu‘aim VII 369. 

51 For various estimates and some attempted explana- 
tion of their differences see Madkhal, pp. 11-14 (= trans. 
pp. 15-17); Usd I 3f., 11 £. See also Ibn al-Jauzi, Talkth 
fuhdm ahl ilatar fi muhtasar assiyar walahbdr nach der Ber- 
liner Handschrift untersucht von Carl Brockelmann (Leiden, 
1892) pp. 18-20, and GAL S81 915, No. 6. The range of the 
more conservative estimates of the number of actual trans- 
mitters from Muhammad varies from 1,500 to 4,000. Ex- 
tremists put the figure at over 100,000 (see e.g. Tadrib, pp. 
205 f.). 
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1TH so much material available and so little of it usable or actually used, the problem 
\ \) of selection posed a number of questions at different professional levels. In the pre- 
liminary stage of collecting hadith the young scholar was largely guided by his seniors, 
among whom were the critics. Hadith critics began to appear around the end of the first 
century, when several trends reflected the need for a cautious approach to the materials in 
circulation. One of the major trends was the multiplying of sects, which in turn provided the 
first general basis for selectivity, the materials circulated by those outside one’s own sect being 
rejected because it was argued that if these materials duplicated one’s own materials they 
were superfluous and if not they were open to suspicion. This type of selectivity did not prove 
to be so exclusive as it might seem, especially in the case of the early Shi‘ah, for many of the 
early traditionists were claimed by both the Sunnites and the Shi‘ites and the materials of 
the latter, except those that bore at first directly on ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’s political claims and 
later on Shi‘ite doctrinal developments, were generally in accord with the Sunnite views.! But 
such rejections presently proved more effective against the Khiarijites (see p. 70). A second 
major trend that called for a critical approach was the rapid increase in the number of non- 
Arabs who were invading the ranks of the traditionists (see p. 18). These, apart from belonging 
to different sects, were suspect at first for language deficiency and presently for racial bias. 
Zuhri’s solution of bypassing the non-Arab mawéalz proved impractical even in his own day 
(see pp. 34 f.). 

Attention was at first centered on the qualifications of each individual traditionist within 
one’s own particular religious sect and racial group. This was soon both intensified and ex- 
panded, for the critics of each generation had to scrutinize the mental and moral qualifications 
not only of the transmitters but also of their sources back to a Companion and the Prophet. 
That is, it was not only necessary for a critic to know each individual traditionist, but he had 
to know about each traditionist in a given zsndd and thus supplement the ‘ilm al-rijal with 
knowledge of each zsndd as a unit. Just as the traditionists were grouped in categories ranging 
from the least trustworthy, who were to be bypassed, to the completely trustworthy, who 
were the ranking authorities, so the zsndd’s, considered no stronger than their weakest link, 
were classified from the totally unacceptable to the most authoritative.? Classification of the 
isnad’s provided a more or less practical tool for elimination of some of the materials. But, 
even with this sifting, master traditionists were faced with an enormous mass of hadith. Fur- 
thermore, even when these several bases of selection had won a measure of acceptance, their 


1 Tawil, pp. 102 f. The extremists looked on all innova- 
tion (bid‘ah) as an evil to be shunned. Others, while con- 
demning heresy, did nevertheless transmit the non-doctri- 
nal hadith of some of its adherents but usually concealed 
the name (dalas) of the heretic, as Shafici is said to have 
done with the hadith of the Qadirite Ibrahim ibn Muham- 
mad al-Aslami (see p. 70, n. 60, above and Ya‘qibi IT 116, 
159). In time, however, bid‘ah was treated in five classes 
that ranged from the forbidden heresy to the required 
changes in educational programs (see Abi Shimah, Al- 


bacith ‘ala inkar al-bidas wa al-hawadith; Abt Nu‘aim III 76 
and 189, VII 26 and 33, IX 103 and 113). For a brief survey 
of the fluctuations in the precepts regarding bid‘ah up to 
modern times, see Mohammed Talbi, ‘‘Les bida‘,” Studia 
Islamica XII (1960) 43-77. 


2 For comparative evaluation of isndd’s and some specific 
illustrations see e.g. Afa‘rifah, pp. 10-12 and 52-58; 
Kifdyah, pp. 397-404. See also Goldziher, Studien II 247 
and our Vol. I 47, 51f. 
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application was largely subjective and defied general and widespread agreement. Thus, in the 
aggregate, the effectiveness of the isndd as the sole or even the prime criterion was nullified. 
Second- and third-century traditionists with large preliminary collections had to devise their 
own conditions of selection (shurdt) for the traditions to be included in their final and organ- 
ized compositions. Some of these conditions depended on the individual traditionist’s major 
objectives, as seen in the cases of Ibn Hanbal, Muslim, and Bukhari (p. 65). Yet even they 
were embarrassed by a wealth of materials that met their own conditions but had to be 
dropped because of sheer bulk. 

What, then, were the factors, expressed or tacit, that were involved in the final stage of the 
series of tests that determined the selection of traditions and therefore a high probability of 
survival? The answer to this important question is nowhere pinpointed in the numerous 
sources at my command and, to the best of my knowledge, has been overlooked by modern 
scholars. This is not so surprising when one considers the high degree of subjectivity that was 
involved in all attempts at the evaluation and selection of hadith. The early Muslims realized 
that in the final analysis all such judgments, despite the necessary groundwork to discover 
the biographical and in many instances the historical data, depended on ability acquired 
through long experience. The expert traditionist, they claimed, was like the experienced 
money-changer, who could as a rule readily detect the true from the false coin. To carry the 
comparison farther, the expert hadith critic was admiringly called the ‘‘money-changer of 
Tradition” (sairafi al-hadith or naqid al-hadith). This expression gained currency in the second 
half of the first century, for it was applied to the Kifan Nakha‘ (d. 95/714) by his admiring 
pupil and fellow traditionist A‘mash, who made a practice of checking the traditions he heard 
from others with Nakha‘t.? Use of the metaphor persisted into the third and fourth centuries 
with here and there another type of expert replacing the money-changer, such as the jeweler 
who could tell a real gem from a piece of glass or the physician who could distinguish between 
the sane and the insane.‘ Such metaphors might be applied also to the diagnostic arts, which 
not only pinpoint the dividing line between the sound and the unsound but also indicate the 
varying degrees of soundness, for this was precisely the problem with which the ambitious 
and conscientious collector-composer of hadith works was faced in the final stages of his literary 
activities. Like any professional diagnostician, the master traditionist had to use his own judg- 
ment and preferences' in the final acceptance or rejection of a given tradition for any of his 
organized permanent works. 

The knowledge-based judgment as to the final selection of a tradition was conditioned as 
frequently by the category of the matn as by that of the zsndd. There was, to begin with, a 
certain measure of oral agreement on the bases for value judgments and on nascent editorial 
practices. These soon came to be discussed in formal works on hadith criticism. However, the 
earliest writers in this field concentrated on the individual men of the isndd’s, producing such 
biographical works as Bukhari’s Ta?rikh, Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagat, and the Jarh wa al-ta‘dil of Abi 


3 Abi Nu‘aim IV 219 f.; Dhahabi I 69; Nawawi, p. 136. Joseph Hell (Leiden, 1916) pp. 3f., and Amidi, Kitab al- 
Nakha‘’s younger contemporary Ayytb al-Sikhtiyaini of muwdzanah (Constantinople, 1287/1870) pp. 167 f. 
Basrah (see pp. 150, 230 below) was referred to as jahbadh 5 Cf. Matrifah, p. 118, where ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
al-‘ulam@ (Dhahabi I 123). Mahdi goes as far as to say that knowledge of the hadith is 

instinctive (or by inspiration): elgh ey toll 43 as. Later, 

4Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 349-51; Abii Nucaim V 103; Ibn Khaldiin took into consideration the factor of proba- 

Khatib X 246 f.; Nawawi, pp. 391 f. Similar concepts are bility in the acceptance of individual traditions as coming 

expressed for literary criticism, especially in connection from the Prophet (see Rosenthal’s translation of Ibn 
with poetry; see e.g. Jumahi, Tabagat al-shu‘arad>, ed. Khaldtin’s Mugqaddimah IT 449). 
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Hatim al-Razi and his son ‘Abd al-Rahm§n. In the meantime, compilers of the standard hadith 
collections, from Ibn Hanbal to Nasa, put together their ideas on such subjects largely for 
their own personal use, though some of these works eventually went into circulation for the 
guidance of others. It was considerably later that the more sophisticated and thematically 
arranged works on the various aspects of the sciences of hadith came into being. These included, 
besides some treatment of the men of the isndad’s, classification of the isndd’s, consideration of 
the main and the factors affecting it, and discussion of the various methods of transmission. 
Extant examples of the earlier of such expository and critical hadith works are Hakim al- 
Nisabiri’s Ma‘rifah and Madkhal, Khatib’s Kifayah and Tagqyid al-‘alm, and Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s 
Jami,§ 

The role of the matn as the basis of acceptability has been generally represented as secondary 
to that of the zsndd, but this view needs modification. To begin with, it was the main alone 
that circulated among the Companions, who frequently compared and pooled their traditions, 
as is so well illustrated in the mosque session of ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit al-Ansiari (d. 34/654).? 
The early emphasis on the matn is reflected in the tradition attributed to Muhammad which 
implies that the good and conscientious believers will readily distinguish his true sayings from 
those falsely attributed to him® and in a tradition traced to ‘Ali in which the role of the matn 
is placed ahead of that of the isndd.° Again, what ‘Umar I objected to was not so much the 
“who” as the “what” of the increasing number of traditions circulating in his day. It was not 
until after the First Civil War of Islim that the Companions began to be questioned as to 
corroborative sources and the accuracy of their traditions.!° Furthermore, it was not until the 
Second Civil War and the counter-caliphate of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair that the isndd became 
of primary importance.” The change occurred for a number of reasons, all of which have been 
touched on elsewhere in these pages. Chief among them were the passing-away of most of the 
leading Companions, increased suspicion on the part of Zuhri and the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik of 
both the isndd and the matn of traditions originating in the eastern provinces of the expanding 
Umayyad Empire, and the intensifying of political, religious, and racial strife. It is no wonder 
that the isndd, beginning with the younger Companions and the Successors, became part of 
the faith and, somewhat later, a source of pride for the entire Muslim learned community.” 
Furthermore, the degree of early emphasis on the isndd varied in the different provinces and 
among different individuals in the same province. With some the zsndd literally took second 
place to the content, for which the word kalam seems to have alternated with or perhaps even 
preceded the word main. Sometimes the recitation of a tradition began and ended with the 
matin, and sometimes the isndd was supplied only on demand. Makhil al-Shami discovered 
from experience that the ‘Iraqis were more strict than the Syrians in the use of the zsnad.14 


6Ibn Khaldin, Mugaddimah, pp. 215-17 (= Rosen- 
thal’s trans. II 447-63), gives a brief summary of the ‘ulm 
al-hadith. 


7See e.g. Ibn Hanbal V 328; Ibn Majah I 7. Cf. Ibn 
Khaldiin, Mugaddimah, p. 215. 


8Ibn Sa‘d I 2, p. 105; Ibn Hanbal III 497, V 425; Ibn 
Majah I 7 f. 


§ Tashkiprizddah, Kitab miftah al-sa‘ddah I (Haidara- 


bad, 1328/1910) 25: SlaJl lal ar Y de Jl 
lal Cai Goll eel 


10 See e.g. Tirmidhi XIII 305, 307, 330; Kifdyah, p. 121; 
Adab al-imla@, pp. 5 f.; Dhahabi I 10, 12. 

See Vol. I 8f. and references there cited; Robson, 
“The isndd in Muslim Tradition,” T'ransactions of the 
Glasgow University Oriental Society XV (1955) 15-26, esp. 
pp. 15 f. and 21 f. See also references cited in n. 12 below. 

2 See e.g. Jarh 115 f.; Muslim I 10; Adab al-imla@, pp. 
6 f.; Macrifah, p. 6; Madkhal, pp. 3-6. 

18 Kifayah, pp. 211 f. 

M4 Tbn cAsakir, T'a°rtkh madinat Dimashq, ed. Salah al- 
Din al-Munajjid, I (Damascus, 1871/1951) 347 f. 
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Zuhri found it necessary on several occasions to rebuke others because they omitted the isndd.'5 
Despite the fact that large numbers of traditions were already in circulation for which acceptable 
isndd’s were not readily available, the main was not ignored to the degree generally believed. 
For the technical terms that later came to be associated with hadith criticism include a number 
that apply as much to the matn as to the isndd (e.g. gharib al-sand, gharib al-main, mauduc 
mu‘allal, musahhaf) and quite a few that apply primarily to the matn (e.g. 1jmali, shddhdh, 
mudraj, mudtarib, mukhtalif, mutaba‘).'* In selecting traditions, first the individual scholar and 
then the scholarly community not only heeded the isndd with its various degrees of refinement 
and acceptability but also evolved a series of rough dividing lines based primarily on the gen- 
eral nature of the content. Traditions that dealt with the lawful and the unlawful (al-halal 
wa al-hardém) but had no acceptable isndd were rejected. Traditions that dealt with personali- 
ties, partisan politics, and sectarian views, even when presented with acceptable isnda’s, were 
characterized as suspicious materials needing careful scrutiny and independent supplementary 
validation. Much of what goes under the headings mandaqib, fadail, and adab and under fitan 
and maldhim falls in this category. On the other hand, traditions that dealt with personal 
piety, private devotions, moral preachments, the Day of Judgment, and the world to come 
were frequently retained less through gullibility than through pious connivance and without 
much concern about the quality of the isndd (tasdhul fi al-isndd) on the assumption that they 
were good for the religious and moral fiber of the community.!’ It must be obvious, then, that 
both the matn and the isndd of the first category of traditions were subjected at every step to 
stricter scrutiny and more workable controls than could have been devised for the other cate- 
gories. This factor, in turn, was responsible for a greater survival rate, in any highly selective 
collection of the second and third centuries, for traditions of the first category than for others. 
It is thus necessary to de-emphasize the role of the isndd as the main basis of selection, and 
therefore of survival, and to give due consideration to the concomitant roles of the initial 
source of a given tradition and the nature of its content. 

Still other factors had some bearing on the selection of a tradition, namely the literary form 
of the content and the precision of the transmission terminology.® During the second and 
third centuries the master collectors and organizers of Tradition and the composers of works 
based largely on Tradition had perforce to be literary editors of a sort. Of two isnda’s with the 
same links, the one in which the names were spelled out in full or in which the verbal forms 
sama‘tu, akhbarani, or haddathani were used would be preferred. Of two matn’s that conveyed 
the same sense but were expressed in different words the editor-collector would select the 
wording that best expressed his understanding of the tradition unless he had supplementary 
evidence that the transmitters of one of the main’s were better known for harfi, that is, literal 
transmission, or for the accuracy of their books—factors that were usually decisive in such 
matters of choice. Some organizers felt free to break up long traditions that covered several 
themes and append the original isndd to that part of the text which was pertinent for their 
immediate purpose, bypassing the rest perhaps for use later under other headings. Others 


1% Tirmidhi XIII 327 f.; Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 6 and 20; 17 Seee.g. pp. 106f., 110f., 144. See also Muslim I 69, 107- 
Adab al-imla’, pp. 51.; Abi: Nusaim III 365: Cyst - ee a - Hike Hats p. 10; sae ee pie 
-. ° usiadra. . Traditions on some of these themes 
es Y la YW ud were sanctioned on the ground that similar materials were 
16 See e.g. Macrifah, pp. 120f. A few modern Muslim allowed in the Qurean itself. Hamid ibn Zanjawaih (d. 251/ 
scholars in examining anew the sciences of hadith have be- 865) wrote a Kitab al-targhib wa al-tarhib, a title that covers 
come aware of such points; see Subhi al-Salih, ‘Ulam al- most of these themes (Dhahabi II 118 £.). 
hadith wa mustalahuhu (Damascus, 1389/1959) pp. 141 ff. 
and 300-320, and Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab I 221 f. 18 See e.g. Kifdyah, pp. 189-94. 
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preferred not to break up a tradition but to use it in full whenever a part of it was pertinent, 
a practice which accounts for a great many repetitions. Both practices, of course, affected the 
statistics relating to numbers of traditions. 


Il 


The trends and developments discussed above lend a particular significance to our hadith 
papyri, which stem from the period when the relatively simple biographical science (<ilm 
al-rijal) was well advanced in comparison with the more sophisticated and complicated 
branches of the sciences of Tradition (‘uliéim al-hadith), which were yet to be fully developed 
(see pp. 74.). For these documents present a cross section of the large preliminary collections 
that were being assembled approximately from 125/743 to 225/840 as well as specimens of 
final choices made by such leaders as Zuhri and Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari and by Malik ibn 
Anas and Laith ibn Sa‘d (see Documents 2, 3, 6, 7). Furthermore, analysis of those traditions 
of the papyrus texts that have survived in the standard collections, frequently in identical 
parallels and through multiple channels, and those which have not survived affords a double 
test of the basis of selection in this crucial period of the standardization of Tradition. 

The most significant fact yielded by the extensive search for surviving parallels to the tradi- 
tions contained in the papyrus texts is the far higher ratio for the survival of the hadith and 
sunnah of the Prophet than for the survival of the hadith and sunnah of the Companions and 
Successors.’® Roughly three-fourths of the traditions contained in the thirteen papyri relate 
to the Companions and Successors (see n. 19). But, while only a few of these have verbatim 
or even any parallels at all, more than three-fourths of the traditions of Muhammad have 
either verbatim or almost verbatim parallels which as frequently as not come through multiple 
channels or turg. Also significant is the relatively inferior character of the isndd’s of the tradi- 
tions that relate to the Companions and Successors in contrast to the superior isndd’s that 
support the hadith or report the sunnah of Muhammad. Again, even when the zsndd’s were 
equally acceptable priority of survival is repeatedly evidenced for the traditions of Muhammad. 
This priority holds even for a single but complex tradition in which the basic hadith or sunnah 
of Muhammad was supplemented by a khabar tracing back to a Successor or even to a Com- 
panion, for the khabar was apt to be dropped while the basic tradition survived in the standard 
collections.”° 

The high degree of consistency in the pattern of survival was so remarkable that after 
working on the texts of two or three papyri I was able to make a fair guess as to whether 
parallels to a given tradition would or would not be found in the indexed standard collections.”! 
The isndd undoubtedly played a major role in the final stages of the selection of the traditions 
contained in these papyri, for the isndd’s of the traditions that report the hadith and sunnah 
of Muhammad are generally clearly superior to the isndd’s of those that report the hadith 
and sunnah of the Companions and Successors in the three factors essential to the evaluation 


19 The exact ratio cannot be stated since it is not always 


possible to determine the number of traditions contained in 
broken texts nor how many of them trace back to Muham- 
mad. Of the indicated total of 219 traditions in the papyri, 
57 are definitely hadith and sunnah of the Prophet. Taken 
as a group, including the surviving parallels, complete and 
partial, literal and otherwise, the number of traditions 
analyzed runs to about 1,000. 


20 See e.g. Document 2, Tradition 3, esp. p. 118; Docu- 
ment 3, Tradition 29, esp. p. 138. See also p. 244. The 


khabar section thus discriminated against in formal hadith 
collections was itself seldom lost since it found its way, as 
a rule, into related works on biography and history, espe- 
cially the akhbar and athdr varieties. 


21 The Concordance was, of course, indispensable for this 
task, but, inasmuch as it is ag yet incomplete, it was in 
numerous cases supplemented by material from chapters, 
particularly in the works of Muslim and Bukhari, devoted 
to the general field to which a given tradition belongs. 
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of an isndd: the trustworthiness of the individual transmitters, the degree of completeness of 
the isnad as a unit, and the precision of the transmission terminology. There are, to be sure, 
some traditions of Muhammad in which the isndd is incomplete and the terminology leaves 
something to be desired. These, however, are exceptions made in favor of trustworthy tradi- 
tionists whose authority was all but universally accepted, as illustrated by the mardsil al- 
Zuhri (see p. 174) and Malik’s use of the questionable term balaghani (see p. 122). Inasmuch 
as attention is consistently drawn in the discussions of the individual documents to the priority 
of the Prophet’s hadith and sunnah and the high ratio of their survival, all that we need here 
in order to appraise the cumulative results is the following list of cross-references to document 
numbers and pages: 2: 120, 3: 141-43, 4: 147 and 155 f., 5: 165, 6: 173 f., 7:195 f., 8: 207, 9:217, 
10:230 f., 11:244, 12:256, and 13:268. 

The papyri, supplemented by the parallels and closely related materials in the standard 
collections, amply illustrate all the editorial practices noted or discussed by the hadith scholars 
and critics (see pp. 176 f.) as well as errors due to written transmission (see e.g. pp. 117, 119, 136) 
and confusion of names (see e.g. pp. 120, 252, 253). The papyri give evidence of transmission 
concurrently according to the letter and according to the sense, the latter on the analogy of 
the seven hurif of the Qur’dn.” This concurrency accounts for the irregular use of the tasliyah 
and other pious formulas (see pp. 88 f.), as for the interchanging of al-nabi and al-rasul in refer- 
ences to Muhammad (see e.g. pp. 117, 212). Transmission according to sense coupled with 
transmission through multiple channels accounts for the liberal use of synonyms and variant 
verb forms (see e.g. pp. 135, 140, 170, 201) and the change from direct to indirect speech or vice 
versa (see e.g. pp. 120, 248 f.). Attempts to group traditions thematically were largely respon- 
sible for the frequent breaking-up of long multiple-themed traditions and for the less frequent 
grouping-together of shorter related ones (see e.g. pp. 120, 161, 204, 248%). Again, the docu- 
ments give evidence that scholars were aware of at least two or three channels of transmission 
for the same materials (see e.g. pp. 148, 154 f., 161) and of occasional expressions of doubt on 
the part of the transmitter-editor (see e.g. Documents 6, Tradition 5, and 7, Tradition 11°). 
A few of the traditions, along with their parallels in the standard collections, give us such an 
insight into the patient, careful sorting and editing, particularly of the traditions of Muham- 
mad, during the second and early third centuries that we can follow the progressive steps of 
a given tradition toward its final literary forms (see e.g. pp. 120, 136-38, 145, 190, 250, 251). 
But most significant, perhaps, is the consistent lack of evidence of any deliberate attempt 
to tamper with a given tradition. It is true that occasionally the meaning seems to have been 
affected by the addition or omission of a phrase, but few such cases are significant enough or 
even certain enough to cause surprise or demand explanation (see e.g. pp. 120, 172, 202). 
There are, in fact, only two traditions which probably indicate deliberate tampering with 
earlier texts, namely Tradition 13 of Document 9, dealing with the division of the spoils of 
victory (pp. 213-15), and Tradition 2 of Document 12, relating to Muhammad’s supposed 
reasons for instructing Zaid ibn Thabit to learn the writing of the “people of the Book,”’ espe- 
cially with reference to the Jews (pp. 256-58). 

The special attention to and extra care with Muhammad’s hadith and sunnah were stressed 
from the very beginning of the caliphate. Abii Bakr preferred to remain silent rather than 
relate on the authority of Muhammad a tradition about which he had the slightest doubt. 


2See Kifdyah, pp. 189-94. 4 See also Ibn Hanbal IV 422; Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 314; 
Ibn Hibban, Sahih, pp. 115 f., Madkhal, pp. 6 f. et passim; 
23 See also ibid. and p. 19 above. Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddimah, p. 215. 
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“Umar I was strict not only with his own transmission of the Prophet’s traditions but also 
with that of others. ‘Uthm4n, though he considered it a personal duty to transmit the sayings 
of Muhammad, was no less careful?* and is reported as saying that it was not permissible for 
anyone to relate traditions of the Prophet that he had not already heard in the time of Abi 
Bakr and ‘Umar.”* The early emphasis on careful approach to hadith al-nabi was frequently 
dramatized with the censorious “I relate to you (a tradition) on the authority of the Prophet, 
and you proffer your own opinion!’’?” Again, ‘‘T relate to you on the authority of the Messenger 
of Allah and you relate to me on the authority of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar,” said by Ibn ‘Abbas 
to Jubair ibn Mut‘im.” Among other Companions and Successors involved in this sort of re- 
buke were Ibn ‘Umar and one of his sons?® and Abii al-Darda? and Mu‘dwiyah.*° A similar 
phrase was later used by Ibn Abi Dh’ib (d. 158/775) to rebuke Abi Hanifah.*! Such sentiments 
reflect the initial fear of hadith al-nabi and then the glorification, which was extended in the 
second half of the first century and thereafter to hadith manuscripts (see pp. 60-61). Our 
Documents 10 and 11 reflect the early practice of keeping the hadith al-nabi apart from other 
materials, as illustrated also by the practices of Zuhri and his companions, who even resisted 
at first the writing-down of anything but the Prophet’s Tradition, and by the dispute between 
the two sons of Abii Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm in which the traditionist «Abd 
Allah rebuked the jurist Muhammad for his use of ijma‘, ‘‘consensus,”’ to the neglect of the 
hadith al-nabi.* Still later Malik ibn Anas, who championed the consensus of the Medinans 
(ijma ahl al-Madinah)® but strove to base as much of it as possible on the hadith al-nabi, 
which he collected assiduously, kept apart from other traditions, and recited, as did others 
before and after him (see e.g. pp. 90 f.), with ceremonious dignity. 


III 


The foregoing section points once again to our evidence that from the very start successful 
efforts were made, at least by a few zealous and far-sighted Companions, to gather and pre- 
serve the Prophet’s Tradition and that such efforts were sustained by members, again com- 
paratively few, of the succeeding generations. These significant few did not lose sight of the 
distinction between the hadith and sunnah of the Prophet and the “living sunnah” of the 
Companions and Successors, even when new emphasis was placed on the latter by Zuhri’s 
insistence that it too be committed to writing. The Islamic community itself early recognized 
the important role of the few well trained and zealous scholars who labored in each generation 
to establish and sustain the religious sciences at the highest possible level, whether their initial 
inclination was toward Quranic readings and commentary or toward Tradition and law. 


26 See e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 66, 67, 70 (= Ibn Hanbal, Al- 
musnad I [1365/1946] Nos. 469, 470, 477, 484, 507). Similar 
attitudes are reflected by the tradition that those who 
transmit falsified traditions of Muhammad will dwell in 
hell-fire (see Concordance I 229 Waals and I 236 ear) ») 

28 See Lewis Bevan Jones, The People of the Mosque 
(London, 1932), p. 76, quoting Waqidi, p. 168, without 
specification of title; the reference does not tally with any 
of Waqidi’s works that are available to me. 


31 Risdlah, p. 62. 


3 Tabari III 2505 f.; Akhbar al-quddat I 176. See also p. 
24 above, with nn. 188-89. 


33 See e.g. Jamic II 202; Akhbar al-qudat I 143 f., III 
259 f. Malik’s position is fully substantiated by his own 
usage as illustrated in his Afwwatta>, where his insistence 
on citing and following the practice of the Medinans is met 
repeatedly (e.g. Muwatta? I 271, 276, 280, 297, 299, 302, 


a7 bl, Seaig al of tbo. 

26 Jamit I 195 f. 

29 Jbid.; Muslim IV 162; Isfara>ini, Musnad II 57 f. 

20 Jamie Il 196; Shaft, Kitab ikhtilaf al-hadith (on 
margins of Kitab al-umm VII) p. 23. 


309, 311, and 313 f., II 463, 475, 493, 503, 506, 511, 514 f., 
517f., and 521f.). See Concordance IV 320 el u 
ps Slade cy! PERU) for the position claimed or held by 


Medinan scholars. 
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Masriiq ibn al-Ajda< (d. 63/682), himself a seeker after religious knowledge (see p. 11), credited 
six of his contemporaries—‘Umar, <All, Ibn ‘Abbas, Mu‘adh ibn Jabal (alternates with Ubayy 
ibn Ka‘b), Abi al-Darda? (alternates with Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari), and Zaid ibn Thabit—with 
acquiring the <ilm of all the Companions.*4 

Contemporary opinions and classification of individuals or of groups of scholars became a 
common feature of Islamic literary criticism. This afforded the critics of each generation a 
series of earlier critical opinions to accept or dispute and to supplement with estimates of 
their own, a process which necessarily produced a variety of opinions, some of them quite 
contradictory, on the same individual or theme.?* Nowhere in the religious sciences is this 
phenomenon more in evidence than in the ‘ilm al-rijal, early conceived by the Muslims as 
basic to the sciences of Tradition. Hence a unanimous or even a nearly unanimous opinion 
calls for recognition. Such an opinion is that expressed by the Basran ‘Ali ibn al-Madini (161- 
234/777-848), pupil of the hadith critic Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan and teacher of Yahya ibn 
Ma‘in, Ibn Hanbal, and Bukhari and himself an outstanding traditionist and hadith critic even 
though he, like most others, did not escape some adverse criticism.** His opinion covers three 
generations of scholars representing various provinces of the empire and beginning with the 
generation of Zuhri (which overlaps that of Masriiq), who heads a list of six scholars. The other 
five are ‘Amr ibn Dinar of Medina, Qatadah ibn Ditamah and Yahya ibn Abi Kuthair of 
Basrah, Abii Ishaq al-Sabi‘I and A‘mash of Kifah. His second list consists of twelve organizers 
(ashab al-asnaf): Malik ibn Anas, Ibn Juraij, Ibn Ishaq, and Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah from the 
Hijaz; Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj, Satid ibn Abi ‘Artibah, Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, 
Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, and Abi ‘Awanah al-Waddah ibn Khalid from Basrah; Sufyan al-Thauri 
of Kifah; Awza‘i of Syria; Hushaim of W4sit. His third list, which covers his older contempo- 
raries, includes six names: the Basrans Yahy4 ibn Sa‘id al-Qattdn and ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn 
Mahdi; the Kiifans Waki ibn al-Jarrah, Yahya ibn Abi Zaidah, and Yahya ibn Adam; Ibn 
al-Mubarak of Khurasan.*’ The significance of these three lists of men whose activities fully 
justify ‘Ali ibn al-Madini’s opinion is threefold. First is the element of continuity, which is 
especially stressed by this critic, who introduces the first list with ‘the isndd (var. <ilm) 
revolves about these six,” the second list with “then the knowledge of these six passed to 
twelve,”’ and the third list with ‘then the knowledge of these twelve passed to six.”” Second 
is the recognition that the leading scholars of the post-Zuhri period were all writers, a conclu- 


34 Shirazi, T'abagat al-fugahd?, pp. 12 and 13; Dhahabi I 
24. For other contemporary expressions of appreciation of 
the role of leading Companions, with some overlap of 
names, see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d V 329 and Shirazi, op. cit. pp. 21 
and 25. It is interesting to note that the six fugahd accept- 
ed by Abi Hanifah and his school are listed in two groups 
of three each: ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, ‘Umar, Zaid ibn 
Thabit (see Abi. Yiisuf, Kitab al-athdr, p. 212) and <Ali, 
Abii Misa al-Ashcari, Ubayy ibn Ka‘b (see Shirazi, op. cit. 
pp. 10 and 12). 


35 See e.g. Jami: II 150-66 for a wide variety of legiti- 
mate and not so legitimate factors that yielded such divided 
and contradictory opinions, 


38 For biographical entries see e.g. Khatib XI 458-73; 
Jam‘ I 356; Nawawi, pp. 443 f.; Dhahabi II 15 f.; Mizan 
II 229-31. See also pp. 100, n. 47, and 177 below and our 
Vol. I 53 and 92. 


37 Jarh, Tagdimah, cites the third list in full or in part 
no less than nine times: on pp. 17, 55, 59 f., 129, 187, 220, 
234 f., 252f., and 264f. See also Jaémi* II 167 f., where 
Isra7il is added as the 13th name of the second group; 
Khatib IX 9f. and X 401 for partial citations; Dhahabi I 
328, which stresses <Ali ibn al-Madini’s emphasis on the 
element of continuity. Khatib XIV 178 and Ibn Khallikan 
II 284 (= trans. IV 25) credit Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan 
with the <ilm of all of those whose names precede his in the 
lists. Other, more inclusive, lists lack ‘Ali ibn al-Madini’s 
well placed emphasis on the element of continuity in the 
preservation of ‘lm; see e.g. Hamadhani, Kitab al-buldan, 
p. 34; Risdlah, pp. 62f.; Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 315 and 319; 
Marrifah, pp. 240-49; Khatib I 43 f.; Ibn <Asakir, Ta°vikh 
madinat Dimashg I 315-17; Dhahabt II 72; Shirdzi, op. cit., 
which is arranged by region and city. These lists are reflect- 
ed in the bulddniydt literature with its more comprehensive 
view of the resources, history, and culture of a given city 
or region. 
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sion thoroughly substantiated by the present study. The third significant factor, especially 
when it is related to the earlier statement of Masriq (see above), is that ‘Ali ibn al-Madini’s 
opinion mirrors the shift of scholarly leadership from the Hijaz in the earlier period to ‘Iraq 
and points farther east in the later period, when Muslim and Bukhari were already at work 
on their Sahihain. 

Despite the ingenious legalistic arguments of more recent times to discount the role of 
Mecca and Medina as the home of Tradition (dar al-hadith), the first-century Muslims con- 
ceded their priority as a matter of fact.*® True, Medina had a few zealots and moralists who 
denounced the growing worldliness of the community and the neglect of learning,*® but no out- 
sider seriously questioned the religious leadership of Mecca and Medina until the Kifan 
Hammad ibn Abi Sulaiman (d. 120/738), pupil of Nakha‘I and teacher of Abi Hanifah, chal- 
lenged it in favor of his own city and province.‘° Nevertheless we find that Abi Hanifah him- 
self was anxious to acquire from a scholar returning from Medina a copy of the materials that 
he had received from Malik.*t Some Medinan scholars migrated, mostly to Syria and Egypt, 
around the end of the first century, since from the point of view of scholarship these provinces 
and the Yemen were in the orbit of the Hijaz. But a more significant exit of Medinan scholars 
took place after the fall of the ‘Umayyads because of inducements resulting from the shift of 
the capital from Syria to ‘Iraq and from the policies of the Abbasids Saffah (132-36/750-54) 
and, in particular, Mansi. These founders of the ‘“‘Blessed Dynasty’ enticed and welcomed 
Medinan scholars into their courts and service.*? Mansiir required the members of his family 
not only to attend hadith sessions but to write down hadith in his presence.* Though Medina 
continued for a time to hold its ascendancy, especially under the leadership of the forceful 
Malik,‘4 it was nonetheless losing a slow race in which Egypt and particularly ‘Iraq eventually 
proved to be the victors,** though ‘Iraq soon had to share its laurels with Persia and Khura- 
san.‘* Yet in Egypt, where Malik was challenged on the role of Medina‘’ first by his friend 
Laith ibn Sa‘d and then by his pupil Shafict (d. 204/820), it was not until some time after 
Shafict’s death that Malik’s followers found acceptance along with the long-established fol- 
lowers of Shafid. Furthermore, though by the time of Ibn Hanbal, Yahya ibn Ma‘in, and ‘Ali 
ibn al-Madini scholarly leadership had already shifted to ‘Iraq, these scholars and many others 
braved the hardships of long journeys to the Hijaiz, the Yemen, and Egypt in order to secure, 
above all, the traditions of the early Medinans. Presently Bukhari was to follow in their foot- 


38 See e.g. Strah I 1014 (= Tabari I 1817) ; Jami: II 169; 
Mac‘rifah, pp. 25f.; Shirazi, op. cit. p. 10; Ibn Khaldin, 
Mugaddimah, pp. 215 and 217 (= Rosenthal’s trans. II 452 
and 461). See also p. 41 above. 


39 See e.g. Jami II 200 f. But see also Shirazi, op. cit. p. 
10, where Masriiq indicates that Medina’s priority was 
accepted by ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib and his contemporary fol- 
lowers. 


40 Jami II 152 f. For biographical entries on Hammad 
ibn Abi Sulaiman see Ibn Sa‘d VI 231 f. and VII 2, p. 2, 
lines 23 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, p. 18; Jarh ID 1, pp. 146 f.; 
Jame I 104 f.; Mizan I 279. 


41 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 3. 
4 See Jami« J 97 and pp. 50 above and 122, 126, 193 
below. For the early :Abbasids as patrons of hadith scholars 


see e.g. Adab al-imla>, pp. 10-23; see also pp. 106 and 122- 
24 below and our Vol. I 88-91. 


43 Khatib I 385-87. 


44 See Jami‘ II 157 (and ef. ibid. pp. 40~43) ; Jarh, Taqdi- 
mah, pp. 134 f.; Akhbar al-qudat III 259 f. 


45 The Kifan judge Ibn Shubrumah (d. 144/776), who 
spent 3 years in Mecca, found but little learning (‘ilm) in 
Medina (see Akhbar al-gudat III 96). 


46 Abt Jacfar al-Musnadi al-Bukhari (d. 229/844) col- 
lected all of the Companions’ musnad’s of the Transoxus 
(Jarh II 2, p. 162; Jamis I 266 f.; Khair al-Din al-Zarkali, 
Al-a‘lim [Cairo, 1345-47/1927-28] II 557). 


47 For the correspondence between Malik and Laith on 
tjma ahl al-Madinah see e.g. Muhammad Yisuf Misa, 
Muhadarat fi ia?rikh al-figh al-islami TI (Cairo, 1374/1955) 
78-86 and 115-17. For other and later opposition to 
Malik’s point of view see ibid. pp. 86-88 and 104-18 and 
references cited throughout. 
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steps and was to give prominence to early Medinan traditionists and their traditions by citing 
them ahead of all others in his Sahzh. 

The shift of the centers of religious learning from the Hijaz to ‘Iraq and points farther east 
was accompanied by a growing contest, not strictly limited to these geographical regions, 
between the ahl al-hadith, who looked to the Hijaz for their sources and inspiration, and the 
ahl al-ra?y, who stressed in varying degrees the role of personal endeavor, opinion, and reason 
and who looked to ‘Iraq for leadership and support. This new challenge tempted some of the 
more sophisticated among the ahl al-hadith to forge what they considered good constructive 
traditions in order to bolster their polemics and safeguard their position. Thus, in turn, an 
additional burden ‘was put on the dedicated traditionists and jurists, who had to contend with 
these fabrications that had begun to circulate among their own followers. The task of the 
honest traditionists, difficult enough to begin with, now became arduous. This situation was 
reflected in Zuhri’s statement that Tradition was masculine and only masculine men desired 
it, while effeminate ones disliked it—an opinion that was approved and quoted by the ‘Abbasid 
Mansir and others. The ahl al-ra*y also were aware of the circulation of false traditions and 
deliberate forgeries, as was illustrated by Abi Hanifah. Accused of being almost totally igno- 
rant of Tradition, he retaliated by proclaiming the falsity of some four hundred traditions as 
justification for his emphasis on ra°y.’° The circulation of false hadith by various groups (see 

_p. 70) continued in the second half of the second century but was not unchallenged among 
the critics. Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan accepted no traditionist on faith,®° while Haran al- 
Rashid boasted that he had in his retinue two master traditionists, Ibn al-Mubadrak and 
Fazari (see p. 232), who could detect the cleverest forgeries.*! It must be pointed out, however, 
that at this time, though there was detection of false or faulty content (main), especially in 
traditions circulated by politico-religious sects, by far the greater number of detections con- 
cerned the isndd only, and one unsound link was enough to cause suspicion of an entire isnad 
and therefore of a tradition. 

The situation was no different for the master traditionists of the late second and early third 
centuries, for they had to sift and resift the mass of traditions that were in circulation in order 
to sort out the true from the false, with special emphasis on the Prophet’s Tradition as the 
deduced evidence of our documents indicates. Their exacting task would have proved impos- 
sible, as Ibn Hanbal pointed out (see p. 69, n. 50), but for the availability of earlier records. 
A number of these records were begun in the time of Muhammad, and many others reached 
completion as a result of the literary activities of Zuhri and his pupils and numerous other 
scholars of their time.** Thereafter, these materials were preserved continuously in writing, 
with or without editorial touches, as revealed again and again in the present study. Oral trans- 
mission, therefore, can no longer be construed to imply uncontrolled fluidity and thus to 
justify general distrust of the entire body of formal Tradition. The sources repeatedly indicate 
that oral and written transmission were used concurrently to safeguard the letter and the 


48 See eg. Tabari III 404f.; Ta>wil, p. 70; Madkhal, heads of state and their administrators likewise decreased 


p. 3 (= trans. p. 9). progressively, but over a longer period. Ibn Khaldin took 
i g. Khatib XIII 390f. note of this situation and offered a rationale for it in his 
Eeoes ae Mugaddimah, pp. 15f., 192, and 279f. (= Rosenthal’s 

5° See e.g. Kifayah, p. 158; Ta>wil, pp. 88 f. trans. I 60f., II 334f., and III 308-10). In contrast, a 


8! Ibn cAsakir II 254; Dhahabi I 252. «Abbasid patronage close relationship existed between ruler and scholar under 
of religious scholars began to decrease after the reign of ‘Umar II (see pp. 24 f. above). 
Hariin al-Rashid. The influence of religious and other % Dhahabi I 97-101 and 150f. and Ibn Taghribirdi I 
scholars, particularly those of the “ivory-tower” type, on 387 f. reflect in brief summaries this development. 
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essence of significant texts from generation to generation. The following conclusions are there- 
fore forced upon us. (1) Zuhri and his contemporaries received from their predecessors a genu- 
ine core of the sayings and deeds of Muhammad together with a genuine core of the sayings 
and deeds of the Companions and Successors along with some accretions that through human 
fallibility had been absorbed into both categories. (2) The greater part of this material received 
a fixed literary form during the age of Zuhri and the later ‘Umayyads. (3) Thereafter, deliber- 
ate tampering with either the content or the isndd’s of the Prophet’s Tradition, as distinct 
from the sayings and deeds of the Companions and Successors, may have passed undetected 
by ordinary transmitters but not by the aggregate of the ever-watchful, basically honest, and 
aggressively outspoken master traditionists and hadith critics. Shafisi’s insistence on the 
Prophet’s traditions, therefore, does not argue for wholesale fabrication of this category in 
his day, as Schacht® believes, but illustrates the high level of selectivity and priority for the 
Prophet’s Tradition that had already been reached by that time. (4) These same master tra- 
ditionists and critics, surveying the entire field of Tradition, openly excepted from their vigi- 
lance a growing body of traditions in the field of private devotion and public exhortation, in 
eschatology and some types of Qur’anic commentary, and in partisan matters both personal 
and politico-religious. (5) To expect, finally, under all of the varied circumstances considered 
in the present study, a perfect record as to the authenticity of all the traditions selected at 
each step from the time of Muhammad to that of Muslim and Bukhari and thereafter is to 
expect the impossible—a consideration which, as seen above, was not lost on the Muslim 
hadith critics of each successive period. 

All in all, Islamic Tradition, in the controlled size and nature of its content, is comparable 
to the literatures of its sister faiths, Judaism and Christianity. It surpasses them in the speed 
of its literary evolution. Like them it involves problems of interpolations and forgeries, incon- 
sistencies, and contradictions. Numerous Muslim scholars have in the past grappled with these 
problems and a few are doing so today, as many Jewish and Christian scholars have done and 
are doing for their own comparable literatures. However, while Muslim scholars by and large 
have avoided and still avoid involvement in the study of comparable non-Islamic literatures, 
Jews and Christians early found a certain fascination in the study of Islamic Tradition but 
until quite recently approached it, for complex reasons, with pronounced prejudice.*4 While 
this generally biased approach has not been entirely eliminated, it is encouraging to note 
increasing objectivity on the part of Western scholars in their study of comparative religions 
and cultures. If continued, this new phase in the study of Islamic Tradition promises to be 
more fruitful than even Goldziher could have expected. 


53 The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 57, great detail the many complex factors that led Western 
77f., and passim (see references given in Index under scholars to create a false image of Islam and its religious 
“Shafi” and “Tradition”). sources. See the present writer’s review of the work in 

5 Norman Daniel’s recent work, Islam and the West: JNES XXI (1962) 155-56. 

The Making of an Image (Edinburgh, 1960), presents in 
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HE orthographic signs and other devices used in these papyri are detailed in connection 

with the description of each document. They are for the most part no different from 

those used in the historical papyri described in Volume I of this series, to which the read- 
er is referred. Briefly, the following features are of particular interest in the present texts. 
Words are split at the ends of lines (Documents 8, 10).! Diacritical points are used in all of the 
documents but fewer in some (Documents 3, 4, 7, 18, 14) than in others (Documents 2, 6, 9, 
10). Of special interest is the eareful pointing of proper names (Documents 6-8, 11, 13). Small 
letters are used under ha?, sin, and ‘ain to distinguish them from their sister letters in Docu- 
ments 5, 6, and 12 only. Sin is further differentiated by the use of the muhmilah above it 
(Documents 6, 12) and by a row of three dots either above or below it (Documents 10 and 12 
respectively). Vowels are very rarely used but occur more often than not with proper names, 
the fathah being usually the most common (Documents 6, 11-13). The sukdin is used only once 
(Document 13). The hamzah appears once, as a small circle (Document 2), and the shaddah 
is consistently lacking even in feall= pb (Document 13).? The initial alif of ibn is omitted, as 
in is +», throughout Document 6 (see also Documents 3-5). 

The familiar ha? as an abbreviation of intahd, “finished,” and the circle are used to mark 
off traditions or sections of the texts. One or the other is used in all but one (No. 10) of the 
documents, and sometimes both occur in the same document. Two or more circles are some- 
times used to mark off larger sections or themes (Document 1). Occasionally dashes are used 
to mark off headings (Document 3). Red dashes appear at some of the headings in Document 
11 and may indicate a particular source for a given tradition or group of traditions (see p. 
237).8 

It has been generally assumed that the use of a dot within a circle in papyrus documents 
was a matter of choice with each scribe and therefore that the circle with or without a dot as 
well as certain related devices were punctuation marks.‘ This assumption may be warranted 
for some non-literary documents for which duplicates or office copies were not required. How- 
ever, I suspect that the use of the ha and the circle for text division in hadith and related 
manuscripts reflects an earlier usage in Qur’anic manuscripts, whence they were adopted 
some time in the second half of the first century.’ In a copy of the hadith of Abii Hurairah (d. 
ca. 58/678) which was in the possession of Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728) or his brother 
Yahya and in a manuscript of Abi al-Zinad (d. 131/748) the circle, in the first with dots 
around it, is used at the end of each tradition.* Qur’anic manuscripts were collated from the 

1See Vol. I 92 and references cited in n. 3. See also Mugaddimas tb the Qur-anic Sciences, pp. 274 and 276. For 
Tadrib, p. 153, which cautions against splitting compound new evidence of the very early use of orthographic signs, 


names containing the word “Allah” (“ ‘Le Tagrib de en- captions, and punctuation devices in Quranic copies see 
Nawawi’ traduit et annoté par M. Margais,” Journal asia- ‘Uthman ibn Sa‘id al-Dani, Al-muhkam fi al-nagt al- 


tique, 9th series, XVII [1901] 528). magahif. See also p. 18, n. 82, above. 
2 See Vol. I 96. 6 Adab al-imla>, p. 173; Tadrib, p. 152. For Abi al- 
3 See Tadrtb, p. 152. Zindd’s written materials see p. 139 below. Khatib, we are 


iF , : P told, preferred the circle with either a dot or a stroke inside 

or a representative collection of such devices See it to indicate collation; see Tirmidhi, Al-jami: al-sahih, ed. 

Adolf Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri (Cairo, Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, I (Cairo, 1356/1937) Intro. 

1952) pp. 91 f. pp. 25 f. See zbid. pp. 28-30 for the great care generally 
5See OIP L 22, 55f., 61. See also Jeffery (ed.), Two needed for copying and collation. 
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start, beginning with Muhammad,’ and Hafsah’s copy was used for this purpose during the 
reigns of ‘Umar I and ‘Uthman.’ The collation of hadith manuscripts, at least orally, that is, 
by their being read back to the teacher, is associated with most of the leading Companions 
and Successors. The need to indicate collation in the manuscripts themselves may have devel- 
oped among the latter, perhaps under the influence of Zuhri and his school at the time when 
written hadith was fast becoming the rule.® The practice of collating one’s copy with an ap- 
proved manuscript soon followed. Extremely careful students and scholars combined oral 
and written collation.'° 

These practices, as described in the sources, are reflected in literary papyri. Since the use 
of the circle, differentiated in one way or another, .to indicate collation has not hitherto been 
recognized, illustrative materials from the papyri of both Volume I and the present volume 
are noted here. The circle with a dot inside it is widely used (Vol. I, Documents 2 and 8; 
Documents 2, 5-7, 11, 12 below). A circle or a pear-shaped device with a line through it 
appears occasionally as an alternative (Vol. I, Document 4; Document 5 below)." Another 
alternative seems to be a circle with a dot above or to the side of it (Vol. I, Document 6; 
Document 4 below), though I have found no example of this device in the sources. Two other 
devices, likewise not specified in the sources, call for some explanation. These consist of two 
concentric circles with a dot in the center (Document 3) and a single dotted circle with a 
stroke either tangential to it or intersecting its lower arc (Document 6). Such comparatively 
complex signs could hardly have been accidental when other signs were so carefully differen- 
tiated. I venture therefore to suggest that they indicate double collation, where the excep- 
tional student or scholar combined written and oral collation in order to have as accurate a 
copy as possible. It is to be noted further that the two documents in which these devices 
appear are among the most carefully executed of the whole group, both in the calligraphy of 
the scripts and in the scribal practices and devices. Hadith manuscripts from the seventh 
decade of the third century seem to indicate a distinctive use of the plain circle and the circle 
with a dot inside it. In the Jami of Ibn Wahb (125-97/742-812), a papyrus codex, only the 
circle with a dot is used from page 85 onward. In the earliest extant manuscript copy of the 
vulgate version of the Muwatta? of Malik ibn Anas, a paper codex in Maghribi script dated 
277/890 (see p. 114), no punctuation marks are used between traditions but each tradition 
begins with “gala Malik” or simply with ‘‘M4lik” written in a heavier, larger script. On the 
last page, however, the circle with a dot is used, and a marginal note toward the end states 
that the text has been collated. 

Our papyri illustrate other practices of careful transcription and collation such as cancella- 
tion of erroneous text and interlinear marginal corrections and notations (see e.g. pp. 162, 191, 
211). 

The tasltyah, or formula of blessing, if not omitted, is generally used irregularly in the full 
and the short form in the same document. This irregularity reflects partly the early widespread 
flexibility, in speech'? as in manuscripts, in this matter and partly the transmitter’s or copy- 
ist’s literal faithfulness to the original text. 


7See e.g. Adad al-imla, p. 77. 

8 See pp. 46 and 58 and OJP L 49, 51. 

® For Zuhri’s practice see Jami II 177. See also pp. 33 f. 
above and 174 f. below. 

10See Vol. I 93. 

it See e.g. Tadrib, pp. 152 f. 

2 See Strrah 33:56; Concordance II 509, III 349 and 370; 


Muwatta? I 165 f.; Bukhari IV 230; Khatib XIII 404; Abia 
Nu‘aim V 388. The early storytellers (qussds) were negli- 
gent in the use of the formula, which, however, they some- 
times used for the rulers. (Umar II is credited with correct- 
ing this situation (Ibn al-Jauzi, Mandgib ‘Umar ibn «Abd 
al--Aziz, p. 136). For other examples of early practices see 
Tirmidhi, Al-jami al-sahih I, Intro. pp. 26-28. 

13 The papyrus codex of the Jami of Ibn Wahb illus- 
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The basmalah, or invocation of the name of Allah, is even less frequently used, occurring 
at the heads of sections in Documents 3 and 10. It is equally rare in the historical texts.!4 The 
probability is that in both the groups of texts this formula headed large divisions that are not 
preserved in the fragments,’ if we judge by the great emphasis placed on its use in speech 
for numerous occasions, in Muhammad’s treatises and correspondence,'* in the Qur°an, and 
later in a variety of literary'’ and non-literary manuscripts, beginning with the earliest extant 
non-literary document.® 

Before considering the over-all significance of the scripts of these documents we should note 
the formats, which may have some bearing on the style and quality of the scripts. As in the 
case of the historical documents,’® they are not overly large and the square or nearly square 
format for book folios seems to have been preferred insofar as can be determined from frag- 
ments (Documents 1-4, 6, 13, 14). This format was widely used in Egypt,?° where most if 
not all of our documents originated or were transmitted. 

The classification of literary scripts has already been discussed,”! and there is little to add 
here. The common, nondescript mutlag variety is represented in Documents 8-10 and 12, at 
least two of which are rough sheets (Nos. 9 and 12), and the cursive slanting or mal script 
is used in Document 11. Otherwise, the book hand most frequently used, if we allow for local 
and personal tendencies, is the naskhi, with marked yet varying degrees of angularity (Docu- 
ments 1, 2, 5, 18) or cursiveness (Documents 3, 6, 7, 14) and more schooled and better executed 
in some cases (Documents 1-3, 6, 13) than in others. The mudawwar al-saghir or jdm script, 
specifically associated with literary manuscripts,” is represented in Document 4. 

The large proportion of documents with nondescript and poorly executed scripts would 
seem to be representative of the work of average traditionists of the second and third centu- 
ries. Among the many reasons for the use of such scripts were the large number of young stu- 
dents whose handwriting was not yet stabilized, the need for hurried note-taking in the class- 
room and at crowded public lectures, the preparation of rough copies (musawwadat) in which 
accuracy rather than the use of fine scripts was the prime objective. Frequently such rough 
copies were made during a rihlah or journey in search of traditions and traditionists. For the 
professionals, whose search involved months and sometimes years of travel through the major 
provinces of the empire with an ever increasing load of manuscripts (see pp. 40-43), economy 
in writing materials was called for and also in the size of scripts, as specifically stated for many 
of these travelers, such as Bagiyah ibn al-Walid (see p. 234) and Abii Hatim al-Razi,” and 
generally permitted for the traveling fraternity as a whole.” Finally, there were professional 
copyists (see pp. 46-48) who more often than not sacrificed beauty and at times even accuracy 
to speed.?® These facts help to explain the lack of margins or the narrow margins in several of 
our documents as well as the poor quality and small size of some of the scripts. On the other 





17Tbn Sacd VII 1, p. 142; Ibn sAsaikir V 48; Adab al- 


trates this flexibility (Khatib X 336; Adab al-imla>, pp. 63- 
65; see also our Vol. I 92, esp. n. 4 and references there 
cited). In later times transmitters and copyists felt free to 
add the tagliyah as well as the tardiyah, the latter especially 
for ‘Ali ibn ‘Abi Talib, and the fa‘ala and the azza wa jalla 
for Allah (see ‘‘Le taqrib de en-Nawawi,”’ Journal asiatique, 
9th series, X VII 528 f.; Tadrib, p. 153). 
14 See Vol. I 2. 


15 See e.g. Khatib XIII 279f. for manuscripts that 
started with this formula. 


16 See Concordance II 550; Tafstr I 117 f. 


imla@, pp. 51 and 170f.; Dhahabi I 193. 
18 Dated in the year 22/643 (OJP L, Pl. IV). 
19 See Vol. I 2. 


20See Thomas W. Arnold and Adolf Grohmann, The 
Islamic Book (Paris and New York, 1929) pp. 56 f. 


21 Vol. I 2-5. 

22 See Vol. I 4. 

23 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 362 f. 

24 See e.g. Adab al-imla>, pp. 115, 165 f., and 168 f. 
25 See Vol. I 4 and references there cited. 
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hand, a student’s or scholar’s final copy (mubaiyadah), made in comparative leisure and 
intended for lifetime use, as a rule had generous margins and carefully executed script (e.g. 
Documents 1-4, 6, 13 and the Jamz of Ibn Wahb). 

The hadith literature gives ample evidence that the professional scribes were more concerned 
with the accuracy of their manuscripts (sihhat kutub and sahih al-kitab)** than with the style 
and beauty of their scripts, though they were by no means unappreciative of fine scripts, as 
illustrated by the manuscripts of Shu‘aib ibn Dinar which he wrote down from Zuhri by order 
of the caliph Hisham (see p. 177). 

Hadith and related works with stylized and beautifully executed scripts may have come from 
the hands of palace secretaries who were carrying out royal orders, such as the secretary of 
Marwan I who was ordered to write down the hadith of Abt Hurairah?’ and the above-men- 
tioned Shu‘aib ibn Dinar, or from the hands of traditionists who were executing princely orders 
such as that of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marw4n to Kathir ibn Marrah.* Or they may have come 
from the hands of the private secretaries who served such leading traditionists as ‘Uqbah 
ibn ‘Amir (see p. 202),2® Ibn Abi Dh?ib,2° Muhammad ibn al-Walid al-Zubaidi (see p. 177), 
Awza‘t (see p. 134),3! Malik ibn Anas (see pp. 125, 127), Laith ibn Sa‘d, Ismail ibn <Ayyash 
(see p. 178), and others.” 

The use of Qur°anic scripts for other religious and for secular works was frowned on from 
the start, though a number of instances of such use are known and a few specimens from both 
fields have even survived to our day. Pious and ascetic professional Qur°an copyists who 
were also traditionists, such as A‘raj (d. 117/735),?4 Aba Raja? Matr ibn Tahman al-Warraq 
(d. 119/737 or 125/743; see p. 229), and Malik ibn Dinar (d. 130/748),?5 may have been in- 
clined to use Quranic scripts for tafsir and hadith, especially the smaller varieties which tended 
to be of the composite Kiific-naskhi styles. On the whole, though, the professional commercial 
copyists, who as a rule were paid by the page or the piece,** were more interested in speed than 
in beauty of style. Furthermore, even within the learned community itself, except for the 
extremists among the ahl al-hadith, there soon developed a reluctance to transfer to non- 
Quranic fields any of the prestige-yielding practices and devices specifically associated with 
the dignity and sacredness of the Qur’an. These practices included, almost from the very 
beginning of Islim, the use of large calligraphic scripts,*’ the use of bookstands for the Qur’ans, 
purification before touching or using the sacred book,® solemn and dignified behavior at 
Qur?anic sessions. As controversy developed over the role of Tradition relative to the Qur’an 
on the one hand and to human reason and opinion on the other hand, those disinclined to 
magnify Tradition early cautioned against hadith codices and the resting of such volumes on 


26 See e.g. p. 217, n. 4; Khatib IX 168; Kifayah, p. 
223; Jarh IV 2, p. 41; Dhahabi I 277; Irshad V 326; Ibn 
Khallikan II 458. 

27 Mustadrak ILI 510; Nubala II 431 f.; Zsabah IV 388. 

28 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 157; ef. our Vol. I 18. 

29 See Husn al-muhddarah I 144. 

30 Husn al-muhadarah I 157 f. 

31 See Dhahabt I 262; Jam: II 557; Lisan VI 628 f. 

3 See e.g. Kifdyah, p. 125. 

33 For an extract from Abt ‘Ubaid’s Gharib al-hadith in 


lamica VIII (1949) 81f. and references there cited, to 
which may be added a copy, dated ca. 200/815, of the 
Jamharat al-ansab of Hishim ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sa?ib 
al-Kalbi and Ibn al-Sikkit’s copy, dated 243/858, of 
Ta?rikh al-<Arab (see Georges Vajda, Album de paléographie 
arabe [Paris, 1958] Pls. 1 and 3, and in legend of Pl. 3 read 
“857” for ‘'957”’), For attribution of this Ta°rtkh to Asmad 
see Franz Rosenthal in JAOS LXIX (1949) 90 f. 


34See Dhahabi I 91f. and p. 124, n. 31, below. 
38 Vol. I 49. See also Abii Nu‘aim IT 368 and III 88; Ibn 


a copy dated 252/866 see Palaeographical Society, London, 
Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions (Oriental Se- 
ries), ed. William Wright (London, 1875-83) Pl. VI, and 
compare the text with Bukhari III 441 f. For other ex- 
amples see Nabia Abbott, ‘Arabic paleography,”’ Ars Is- 


Khallikan I 557 (= trans. II 549-51). 
36 See e.g. Khatib XIV 150; Irshad VII 276 f. 


37 See e.g. Aba Nu‘aim IV 105 and 230, IX 35; ef. OP 
L 54. 


38 Stirahs 56, 77-79. 
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bookstands after the fashion of Qur°dn codices. Many of the ahl al-hadith, however, persisted 
in glorifying the Prophet’s Tradition in these respects as also in the ceremony of purification 
preparatory to a hadith session and in studied dignity during the session. Awesome respect 
for the hadith al-nabi is reflected in the refusal of such pious scholars as Haiwah ibn Shuraih 
(d. 158/774 or 159/775) to use anything but the cleanest earth or sand for blotting freshly 
written manuscripts.?9 

When one considers the large and widespread body of hadith students at different stages of 
their religious education or scholarship and with primary interests that varied from hadith 
proper to figh to akhbdr and relates their objectives to the known scribal practices and the 
motives behind them, one begins to understand the absence in our documents of regular 
Kiific scripts, large or small, and of the correspondingly large or small safinah format (i.e., 
with width tangibly greater than height), for these scripts and this format were specifically 
associated with early Qur°dns.*° One also realizes why in this small group of papyri of the 
second and early third centuries the best scripts and the largest format are for tafstr (Document 
1) and for hadith (Documents 3, 6) and hadith-figh (Documents 2, 4) that are in some way 
associated with such outstanding hadith scholars as Zuhri, Malik ibn Anas, and Laith ibn Sa<d. 

Nothing is known of the provenience of the fourteen documents beyond the fact that they 
came from Egypt. No comments can be added, in this respect, on Document 2, which belongs 
to the Erzherzog Rainer collection in Vienna, nor on Documents 13 and 14, which belong to 
the University of Michigan collection (see p. 276). The remaining eleven documents were 
bought by the Oriental Institute, in 1947, as part of a collection of 331 Arabic papyri.” It is 
possible that Abi Salih the secretary of Laith ibn Sa‘d could have acquired Documents 3 and 
9 (see pp. 144 and 221). Furthermore, strong circumstantial evidence points to Abii Salih as 
compiler or preserver of the nine remaining documents (see pp. 102-4, 156, 164, 173, 195, 
207, 234, 244, 256 f.). It is, therefore, probable that the eleven Oriental Institute papyri came 
originally from the hand or library of Laith ibn Sa‘d or his secretary Abii Salih. 


39 See p. 239 below and cf. Ibn Majah II 216. 41 See Preface of Vol. I. 


40 See Arnold and Grohmann, The Islamic Book, pp. 49 
and 57. 
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The Wujth wa al-naza’ir of Mugatil ibn Sulaiman (d. 150/767). Oriental Institute No. 17620. 
About mid-second/mid-eighth century. 

Fine dark brown papyrus, 31.5 X 17.5 em. Much damaged upper halves of two joined 
folios (Pls. 1-2). The inner margins vary from 5.5 to 7 em., and there are 11-13 lines to the 
broken page. To judge by the space required for the reconstruction of the text, the number 
of lines to the full page may have varied from a minimum of 17 to a maximum of 20. The full 
page would seem to have measured about 32 X 30 cm., the nearly square format which was 
often used in literary papyri.! 

Script.—Carefully executed semi-cursive book hand with well formed letters showing some 
resemblance to the script of the Oriental Institute Arabian Nights fragment (No. 17618).? 
The horizontal strokes are slightly wavy, after the style of early Arabic Christian scripts. 
Diacritical points are used for ba and its sister letters fa’, shin, niin, and ya@. The hamazah is 
either replaced by ya or absent. One to three circles are used for punctuation. The handwrit- 
ing becomes a little smaller and the page a little more crowded as the work proceeds. 


TEXT 

Pace 1 
[O ely Bb lad cog! Ml ellall py Gag Yi ath dS ay Gd ery! 1 
[O Geablall gill Gap Y ally IF GM plo! smell Sleey] chill Ulin athel Js 2 
[O 25 apely aus SI DA ye ge Gedlall py GJtge Y ally deed (3 dy) 23 
[oly omy 3 8 LU eles Y ge cde VI O jtel ales ani 4 
[ O,bel du VI angi Cai fre che VW Ge oth 4 Gay Yall 5 
[O ehh bo Gow obi Ge eV] 3 dg HM bs ye dL be 6 
L ogees de iS wa 7 
Ly AS gylll ol 3a (3 dF Le JIS A tee 450 Od! aj 8 
9 


[Oa tng AS dll oe Oya Vo plenty dol gin age ely 
[O 25° opely all dee ge LL Wl GY) Gill aol a das 10 


PaGE 2 

rH AS Gy Ants) Sty Lb [Se gy Sl ol old 3 dy] 1 

Coady elatll 3 eyed ed [Up's O der ge all OU dal 

aN Gaol chy Ge Ge Lys ge Ci Cbs AI bb] 

Roce! 3 pals! dg Ld SPS ge ASO wll anf — OLS ope] 


1See Vol. I 2 and esp. Documents 4 and 6. 2 See JNES VIII, Pls. XV-XVI. 
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exis Sy Seall 3 yi [O Se US ge pS UST 
Be Bell Up) O nee oe [pay Tee ee ey Ray 1S] 
OS apy ONS se IS ot Gel ley SAT gl ety 

O ey de [4A ol 
yelp cldl bas LNG one a Ste [cdl ce ah SY O NI agi] 
cae 4 Ady Ol pa Vall Ol yay [0 ope & Was Y ge Kb a US Vy alll] 
dard) ale alll p> Ad ob 4 Joy gle Mh Sty yey SUL OG dO ob ay Soe yl 
Pace 3 
[ee Ring bey Gor Al WN hs Ober UT Oo Ae Hus Ute oe Te © GM ery 
[pip Okey ad se ball Ble p> B dyiXy O pSiny bey due 
[any cer Tye O Stel argly =O de ae bi pall Te I Gah Ge G 
[Oe 3b yy O prem bey ce prenlll He YB olp Clea 3 ds wis 
Lewis Hy Tol ee ST O LI eel ©] prerll dey ce poe Ge Ul ashe 
Lele de pSe! LS By) O Ge vl de cle Te de pad LG UWY OB dg 
“the Goll Bd sls I ES Ge TO alli ey Oe yl de ew 
Ly elect 3 api, O ee ES ae le oly SS YG Qe 4 OSU 
[3 ApS) O ye Et 2S 3 UD) sl OLS se Te LS by LS 
[an Tye ab gd pgilerd lle ede gis Col, Was Gil LS Goull 3 Jy O J. 
[eval (3 yi CUS Med] ce eT OO paaloall ang O W bs 
[Sats 3 yi O fell trad] rer heal “Te Gate OF Ly ne 
Pace 4 
esl Loy aS Ol Lge paw de yl Lay gt Ol Ll 3 ds OG bled) ce spl 
OOO bape ed pte 
Cee ae Ler Se OT Bal GB 4s LG Lal Cr Be Cen! O alpl oylll 
und ogi s 44259 O om Le pall ale Y elanall de oo) bel, Z S425 O pleyVil 
O ce abel be Wee cel be Wee oll £ 
O oly de oLwal vt) 

IWS Wyte Vig) YS ly SA [3 SF Le old! ge abd O UY engi] 
errMel de Ga Vi Blan Wy Cle 3 4 O Gehl a Lhe Y el 
stad (GW! ang O pS Lopes Goll [gd Ikea Y owl 
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SiS O ote Ge Ge ode Gol 2b load fll a Go dg is doy! al 9 
Ee St 9 AMy Sle 3 sly Cd all YW Al Lys oF J Ls! J] 10 
285 At ey det and ow Dated CUM all O 2” apes LSU] 11 
2 Ge dB Slt Coy jet bed [Le madly Sd ot py J 3 dg] 12 
US fell gu aad Ql als O p20 ony Cy Jl OLewlll 18 
[nae fal oVyl Wykas oe Gay Cb Wydadd aogdy aye pil lel (3 ai] 14 


Comments—Page 1: 1-6. Last section on hudd, corresponding to Constantinople (Istanbul) 
manuscript ‘Umimi 561 folios 7 recto to 8 verso (see Pl. 3). The papyrus has but 14 subdivi- 
sions for this section as against 17 in ‘Umimi 561. Subdivisions 12, 13, and 14 of the papyrus 
correspond to subdivisions 12, 15, and 17 of ‘Umimi 561. Note the form of the ordinal pel al 
in line 4, and presumably ,*¢| 4a)! in line 5, which is sometimes found in early papyri (see 
Joseph Karabacek, “Kleine Mittheilungen,’”’ Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes VIII [1894] 293 f.; Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyrt, p. 96). The Qur°anic 
passages referred to or cited in lines 1-3 are, in the order of the text, Sirahs 2:124, 9:19, 
and 62:5. 

Page 1: 7-10. See “‘Umimi 561 folios 8 verso 8 to 9 recto 6 (see Pl. 3) and note that this 
manuscript and the papyrus text each have four subdivisions under the heading kufr. The 
Qur°anic references are to Sirahs 2:6 and 22:57. Reconstruction of the missing text of the 
papyrus would fill about 7 lines. 

Page 2: 1-7. Continuation of section on kufr, corresponding to ‘Umimi 561 folios 10 recto 
6(?) to 11 recto 1 (see Pl. 4). The Qur°anic references in lines 1-2 of the papyrus are to Sirahs 
31:12 and 26:18-19, those in lines 4~7 in the order of the text are to Strahs 60:3~4, 29:25, 
and 14:22. 

Page 2: 8-11. The section on shurk has but three subdivisions and corresponds to ‘Umimi 
561 folios 11 recto 3 to 12 recto 6 (see Pl. 4). Note the smaller script, the crowding of the lines, 
and the narrowing of all margins of the papyrus. With these features in mind, I found it pos- 
sible to fill the ‘Umimi text into 6 or 7 lines of the papyrus to make a page of 17 or 18 lines. 
The Qur°anic references are to Siirahs 4:36 and 48 and 5:72. 

Page 3. See ‘Umiim! 561 folio 12 recto for the beginning of the section, which continues to 
folio 14 recto 2 (see Pls. 4-5). 

Page 3: 1-8. Note the various names by which Strah 41 is cited. The Qur-anic references 
are to Siirahs 3:64, 4:10, and 38:22. 

Page 3: 3-5. The citation from Sdrat al-dukhan is missing in ‘Umtmi 561. The Qur°anic 
references are to Stirahs 37:55 and 44:47. 

Page 3: 5-7. The Quranic references are to Stirahs 8:58 and 21: 109. 

Page 3:7-12. See ‘Umimi 561 folio 18 recto (see Pl. 4). The Qur°anic references in the order 
of the text are to Stirahs 22:25, 4:89, 30:28, and 16:71. Richard Bell (The Qur’dn, Translated 
with a Critical Re-arrangement of the Surahs I (Edinburgh, 1937] 255) seems to have had some 
difficulty with the meaning of the last two verses. 

Page 8: 12-13. See Stirah 28:22. The papyrus text ends at ‘Umiimi 561 folio 13 verso 5 
within the fifth subheading of the section. To crowd in the text of ‘Umimi 561 folios 13 verso 
5 to 14 verso 4 (see Pls, 4-5) calls for 9 lines in the missing lower section of the papyrus. This 
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would give a page of 13 + 9 = 22 lines, which does not seem probable since pages 1-3 each 
call for only 17 or 18 lines. Nor does the slightly closer spacing of the lines on page 3 justify 
its projection to such length that it would contain the added 9 lines needed for the <Umimi 
text. Seven additional lines at the most can be projected on this page. An effort was made to 
fit the missing text, in the style of the papyrus, into 7 lines. These lines would extend 
much farther into the outer margin than do the 13 preserved lines. Therefore I feel cer- 
tain that here, as on page 1, some of the ‘Umimi text was missing originally. It is, of course, 
impossible to know what part of the ‘Umiimi text was not in the complete papyrus. It could 
have been the sixth subdivision of this section (cf. missing subdivisions in section on hudd on 
page 1 of papyrus). Or it could have been some of the examples under any one of the sub- 
headings appearing on folios 13 verso 5 to 14 verso 4 of the ‘Umimi manuscript. This sort of 
discrepancy between the papyrus text and the ‘Umiimi text appears at several points, as 
collation of the two texts readily reveals. 

Page 4: 1-4. See ‘Umimi 561 folios 13 verso 4 to 15 recto 5 (see Pls. 4-5). If line 1 of the 
papyrus is to be reconstructed exactly as in the repetitious ‘Umimi text, then it must be 
assumed that the Ls, of the papyrus text is an error for ~>. On the other hand, if the 


repetition is eliminated, which is entirely feasible, then the papyrus text is correct as it 
stands. The second alternative is preferable because of the absence of repetitive phrases in 
lines 3 and 4 of page 4 and in lines 1 and 2 of page 1. The Quranic references are to Sirahs 
4:43, 2:184, 9:91, and 24:61 respectively. 

Page 4: 6-13. See ‘Umiimi 561 folios 15 recto 5 to 16 recto 3 (see Pl. 5), where the section 
on fasdd has six subdivisions. The Qur?anic references in lines 6-8 are to Siirahs 2:11 and 7: 
56, in lines 9-11 to Stirahs 17:4 and 21:22, in line 12 to Strah 30:41, in line 14 to Sirah 7 :127. 


IDENTIFICATION, DATE, AND SIGNIFICANCE 


That the papyrus text is an early commentary on the Qur°dn was evident at first sight. As 
a result of a preliminary survey of the development of tafsir literature in the second century 
of Islam my attention was centered on such outstanding leaders in this field as Ismail ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi (d. 127/744), Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), and 
Mugitil ibn Sulaiman al-Balkhi (d. 150/767). Each of the first two commentators seems to 
be credited with but a single éafstr work that included, presumably in addition to linguistic 
explanations, considerable historic and legendary material. Since the papyrus text is purely 
linguistic I eliminated these two scholars as possible authors in favor of MugqAatil, who has 
several tafsir works to his credit.’ Brockelmann supplied the first tangible clue in specifying 
that ‘Umimi 561 is a copy of Mugftil’s Tafsir fi mutashabih al-Qur’dn and that it deals with 
Qur°dnic homonyms such as hudad and kufr—two of the terms treated in the papyrus text. I 
was fortunate in procuring a microfilm of ‘Umimi 561 through the kind efforts of my colleague 
Hans Giterbock. 

On the title page of ‘Umimi 561 (see Pl. 3) the initial entry was Ca 2)! UT al ogey OLS. 
A later hand had deleted this and replaced it with ofa) i Sd sadly opi tS Ne 
2. Atl deey OLY Cy pli. cley esl. A third hand had tampered with the second 
entry to replace the word o>, with oliY!. This last change, uncritically accepted, misled 

3 See Fihrist, pp. 34, 36, 37, 179; Goldziher, Richtungen, posed a book on tafsir,’’ whereas Fihrist, p. 34, and all 


pp. 58 ff. See also GAL S I 332. Birkeland, Opposition, pp. _ earlier references are actually to Muqatil’s Tafsir itself. 
26 f., was under the impression that Muqatil “even com- 
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first Joseph Schacht‘ and then Brockelmann to list this manuscript as Al-tafstr ft mutashdbih 
al-Qur’an. The internal evidence, beyond that of the title page, definitely establishes it as a 
recension of Mugftil’s Al-wujah wa al-naz@ir. The opening sentence (see Pl. 3) reads 
cel Lee Glee Gy ple x6 OA) C9> ony Cy pas yl Call Lae. Furthermore, the word 
wajh and its plural (wujwh) and the word nazir, singular of nazar, are used throughout 
and are technical words that indicate both the nature and the method of the work. Finally, 


the manuscript ends (folio 287) with Sib\, oy>-l aoa (see Pl. 5). 


The Fihrist of Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nadim credits Mug@til with no less than a dozen 
works, all of which fall under the general heading. of tafstr in its various branches. The four 
whose titles are listed below are of special interest because they are known or believed to be 
extant either in their entirety or in extracts quoted by later authors. 


1. Tafsir khamsmiat Gyah min al-Qurdn as transmitted by Mansir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Bawardi. 
British Museum Or. 6333 is a copy of this work and is dated 792/1390.5 

2. Al-wujith wa al-nazPir is represented by our papyrus and by the now correctly identified ‘Umtm! 
561, which is an undated but comparatively late copy. 

3. Al-tafsir fi mutashdbith al-Qur-dn is believed to be extant in several manuscripts. However, more 
careful inspection of these manuscripts may prove all or some of them to be copies of No. 2, as in 
the case of ‘Umimi 561, or sections from No. 4. An extensive extract of this work is extant in the 
Kitab al-ianbih wa al-radd of Malati (d. 377/987).® 

4. Al-tafsir al-kabir. Malati gives extracts that are believed to be from this work or from No. 8 (see n. 6). 


Reconstruction of the papyrus text and its collation with the text of ‘Umimi 561 revealed 
that the latter tends to be slightly more verbose and that it has suffered an occasional omission 
though it is more apt to be expanded (see pp. 93f.). The additional materials consist 
of either further examples under a given subheading or of further subdivisions and their 
examples. It was perhaps in recognition of these features of the ‘Umimi 561 text that its 
editor-transmitter, Abii Nasr, used in his introductory sentence not the verb rawa, which 
emphasizes transmission of texts as such, but the verb allafa, which indicates original author- 
ship but may imply abridgment, expansion, and compilation. It should be noted further that 
the concluding clause of the introductory sentence, namely C. pew lL, which implies literary 


extraction or elucidation, can have either Muqatil or Abii Nasr for its grammatical as well 
as its logical subject, since the phrase is descriptive of the literary activities of both men. 

It is quite evident that Abi Nasr’s text is later than that of the papyrus and that it repre- 
sents an edited version or a recension of the Wujith wa al-naza@ir. But it is impossible to know, 
from the evidence of the text alone, whether the papyrus represents MugqAtil’s original text 
or an intermediate version or transmission. In order to make a considered choice between 
these two alternatives, I searched the literary sources first for the identification of Abii Nasr 
and second for more light on MugAatil’s literary activities and practices. 


4 Finzelausgabe aus den Bibliotheken von Konstantinopel 
und Kairo I (Berlin, 1928) 58, No. 77. 

5 See GAL S I 332 and for “Or 8033” read “Or 6333.” 
Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 58, n. 27, expresses some doubt as 
to the genuineness of this work without, however, stating 
a reason for his opinion (cf. Martin Plessner in EJ III 
(1936] 711 f.). 

6 Edited by Sven Dedering (“Bibliotheca Islamica’’ IX 


[Istanbul, 1936}); see p. 10 of Intro. and pp. 43-63 of text. 
For Malati’s extracts from unspecified tafsir works of 
Mugatil see Louis Massignon, Recueil de textes inédits con- 
cernant de la mystique en pays d’Islam (‘Collection de 
textes inédits relatifs 4 la mystique musulmane” I [Paris, 
1929}]) pp. 194-210, 218. The bringing-together, for re- 
examination and definite identification, of all the Muqatil 
manuscripts listed in GAL S I 332 should prove worthwhile 
for a young scholar. 
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Dhahabi seems to be the first to provide a specific biographical entry on the one known 
transmitter of some at least of Muqatil’s tafsir works, namely Mansir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid 
al-Bawardi, whose kunyah, however, Dhahabi gives as Abii Nusair.’ Ibn Hajar, who otherwise 
follows Dhahabi closely, gives the kunyah as Abi Nasr.’ Though neither of these authors 
gives Mansiir’s dates, their accounts nevertheless indicate that he was Mugq&til’s contempo- 
rary. Khatib’s entry on MugqAtil reports ‘Ali ibn al-Husain ibn Waqid (d. 211/826) as saying 
that he heard Abii Nasr (not Nusair) say that he was with Mugatil ibn Sulaiman for thirteen 
years and never in all that time did he once see him without a woolen undergarment (the 
mark of an ascetic).!° The biographical literature at hand yields no other Abii Nasr who was 
in any way personally associated with Mugqftil or with the direct or indirect transmission of 
any of his works. Nor does this literature add anything to our knowledge of Mansir ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-Bawardi. It thus takes little imagination to realize that the Abi Nusair of 
Dhahabi’s text is but a scribal error for the Abii Nasr of Khatib’s and Ibn Hajar’s texts—a 
type of error made commonly enough in the copying of Arabic manuscripts—and that all these 
references to Muq@til’s companion and transmitter involve the man whose full name is Abi 
Nasr Mansir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Bawardi. He was, furthermore, MugqAatil’s pupil for thirteen 
years and the direct editor-transmitter of his works. The identification of the Abi Nasr of 
‘Umimi 561 as a younger contemporary of MugAtil allows for no lapse of time during which 
an intermediate version of MuqAatil’s Al-wujih wa al-nazadir could have developed and thus 
points to the first of the above-stated alternatives, that is, to the conclusion that the terser text 
of our early papyrus represents the original text of the Wujih wa al-nazair. 

Still to be considered is the placing of the papyrus copy in its second-century setting. This 
calls for an examination of the scholarly practices of Muq4til and of his associates and con- 
temporaries who likewise had a major interest in the creation and transmission of tafsir 
literature. MugqAatil cited as his authorities such leading Qur°anic commentators of the second 

“half of the first century as the Meccan traditionist Mujahid ibn Jabr (d. 104/722)" and the 
Kifans Sa‘id ibn Jubair (d. 95/714)" and especially Dahhak ibn Muzahim (d. 105/723).¥ 
He was frequently challenged for using these men as authorities because they died either 
before his birth or during his childhood. His answers were evasive, leaving room for the argu- 
ment that direct personal contact with one’s authorities was not necessary. When pressed to 
be more specific about Dahhak as his source he would say: ‘‘The door closed on us four 


7 Mizan III 197; see also GAL S I 332, where, however, 
no kunyah is given. For the town of Baward see Yaqit I 
485. 


8 Lisdn VI 97. 


® Jarh IIT 179; Tabari IIT 2512; Mizdn II 223; Ibn 
Taghribirdi I 618. The Waqid family was interested in 
tafsir literature. Hasan (or Husain) ibn Waqid (d. 157/774) 
wrote a Tafsir (see Fihrist, p. 34; see also Yafit I 334f., 
which gives Hasan, and Ibn al-Iméd, Shadharat al-dhahab 
I 241, which gives Husain). 


10See Khatib XIII 160-69, esp. p. 162. 


“Tbn Sacd V 343 f.; Bukhari, Ta>rikh IV 1, pp. 411 f.; 
Jarh IV 1, p. 319; Fehrist, p. 33; Abi Nucaim ITI 279-310; 
Jam< I 510; Dhahabi I 86; Mizan III 9. See Jeffery (ed.), 
Two Muqaddimas to the Quranic Sciences, pp. 196 f. and 
263 f., for lists of leading commentators. See also p. 149 
below. 


2 Ybn Sacd VI 178-89; Bukhari, T’'a>rtkh II 1, p. 422; 
Jarh IT1, pp. 9 £.; Masarif, p. 227; Akhbar al-qudat II 411f.; 
Abi Nu‘aim IV 272-309; Maqdisi, Kitab al-bad> wa al- 
t@rikh, publié et traduit ... par Cl. Huart (‘Publications 
de Ecole des langues orientales vivantes,” 4. sér. Vols. 
XVI-XVIII and XXI-XXIII [Paris, 1899-1919}) IV 35, 
38 £.; Dhahabi I 71-73. 


13 Ibn Sacd VI 210 f. and VII 2, pp. 102 and 105; Bukhi- 
ti, Tarikh I 2, p. 256, and II 2, pp. 333 f.; Jark IT 1, pp. 
458 f.; Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 19, 47, and 100 and reference 
there cited; Mizan I 471. Irshad IV 272 f. states that 
Dahhak did not meet Ibn ‘Abbas in person but received the 
latter’s Tafsir from Sad ibn Jubair. For coverage of these 
men and their roles in the field of tafsir see Theodor Ndél- 
deke, Geschichte des Qordns (2. Aufl., bearb. von Friedrich 
Schwally) IT (Leipzig, 1919) 167, III (1938) 165; Goldziher, 
Richtungen, pp. 59f.; Heribert Horst, ‘Zur Uberlieferung 
im Korankommentar at-Tabaris,’ ZDMG CIII (1953) 
290-307, esp. pp. 295 and 303 f.; our Vol. J 4, 47, 52. 
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years.” His critics saw in this reply a veiled reference to the fact that Muq&til was born four 
years after the death of Dahhak.™ A pertinent story is told of Muqatil’s younger contempo- 
rary Ibn al-Mubarak (118-81/736-97)," a pioneer scholar in Khurasan and ‘Iraq, who when 
asked with whom he had scholarly sessions in Khurasan replied: ‘I have sessions with Shu‘bah 
ibn al-Hajj4j [ca. 88-160/702—76] and Sufyan al-Thauri [d. 161/778].” The narrator adds that 
this means ‘I study their books,’’*® a needed explanation because these scholars were not of 
Khurasin but of ‘Iraq, where Ibn al-Mubarak had sought them out in person." It is tempting 
to suggest that Mugqitil’s cryptic answers mean that he had such “‘sessions’’ with the deceased 
Dahhak, that is, that he read and studied the latter’s books for four years. This suggestion 
gains support from the discovery that not only did Dahhak, who was a famous schoolmaster 
of Kifah,’* write down his materials but that some of his manuscripts actually found their 
way to Mugqitil, who in citing them in his own written works stated: ‘‘I read in the books of 
Dahhiak after his death ....’’!9 This bit of significant information comes from an Abii Hudhai- 
fah who is not further identified by Maqdisi but who is most probably Abi Hudhaifah Misa 
ibn Mas‘iid al-Nahdi al-Basri (d. 220/835), the stepson of Sufydn al-Thauri. The latter is 
known to have questioned Muqitil on his materials from Dahhak, whose Tafsir Sufyan held 
in high esteem.”° 

Mujihid ibn Jabr (see p. 97) is said to have used the written materials of Jabir ibn «Abd 
Allah al-Ansi&it (d. 78/697) even for the transmission of hadith.** Tabari reports that Ibn Abi 
Mulaikah (d. 117/735)” was present when Mujahid put questions to Ibn ‘Abbas while a 
scribe wrote down the answers from the latter’s dictation until the entire Tafsir of Ibn ‘Abbas 
was completed.” Qasim ibn Abi Bazzah of Mecca (d. 124/742)‘ is said to have been the only 
one who heard all the Tafsir from Mujahid and made a complete copy of it. His fellow pupil 
cAbd Allah ibn Abi Najih (d. 182/749-50) heard only part of it from Mujahid but copied the 
whole from Qasim’s book. All other transmitters of Mujahid’s Tafsir, according to Yahya ibn 
Said al-Qattan and Ibn Hibb&n, made copies from Qasim’s manuscripts but omitted his name 
and transmitted on the authority of Mujahid. The list of such transmitters includes Laith 
ibn Abi Salim (or Sulaim; d. 148/760) and the well known Ibn Juraij and Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyainah,.*5 

Sa‘id ibn Jubair was generally averse to writing down hadith but nevertheless is known to 


4 Khattb XIII 163, 165; Mizan III 197. 


IWGAL S I 256. See also pp. 51, 53f., 68, 82 above 
and 176, n. 31, below. 


16 Abt Nucaim VIII 164. See Khatib X 165 for Ibn al- 


Mubirak’s statement that he used written works of hadith - 


and Dhahabi I 255 for evidence that he began collecting 
and studying and memorizing books as a youth! Ishaq ibn 
Rahawaih (161-238/777-852), who as a youth had recov- 
ered some traditions of Ibn al-Mubarak indirectly from the 
latter’s son, used (in the year 184/800 or later) Ibn al- 
Mubarak’s books directly and freely (see Ibn Hanbal, 
Kitab al-wara‘, p. 74; Khatib VI 347). Ishaq had a photo- 
graphic memory and could cite books that he had studied 
as a youth by page and line, a fact which indicates the cur- 
rency of authoritative and fixed manuscripts (see Khatib 
VI 353; Dhahabi II 20 f.; GALI 157 and GAL SI 257, 947). 


17 See e.g. Khatib X 152; Dhahabi I 181 f., 190. 


18 See e.g. Ibn Sacd VI 210 f.; Ibn Rustah, Kitab al-a‘lag 
al-nafisa VII (in BGA VII [1892]) 216; Irshad IV 272 f. 


19 Maqdisi, Kitab al-bad? wa al-la’rikh IV 102, 104 
(= trans. pp. 77, 99). 


20Daulabt I 149; Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 55; Bukhari, 
Ta>rikh IV 1, p. 295; Khatib XIII 165; Itgan II 190. 
Tabari cites Dahhak 670 times according to Horst, op. cit. 
p. 304, Isnad 19. 


21 Ibn Sacd V 344. 


22 Ibn Sad V 347 f.; Macdrif, p. 240; Jarh II 2, pp. 99 f.; 
Dhahabi I 95 f.; Jams I 255. 


23 Tafsir I 30; Jeffery (ed.), Two Mugaddimas, p. 193. 
For extracts from Mujahid’s Tafsir see Abt’ Nu‘aim III 
280-300. Mujahid made his manuscripts available to others 
for copying (see Taqyid al-<ilm, p. 105). 


4 Ibn Sad V 352; Bukhiri, Ta>rzkh IV 1, p. 164; Jarh 
III 2, p. 122; Jam: II 420. 


25 Ibn Hibban, pp. 110 f.; Jam< 161 £., I 431; Mizan II 
82 f., 360. 
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have written down éafsir and figh materials and to have dictated his own Tafsir, so that copies 
of it were in the hands of some of his pupils,?* no doubt including Dahhak, who is said to have 
taken (akhadh) the Tafsir from him.”’ Furthermore, we read that Sa‘id’s Tafsir was com- 
missioned by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, that the original was preserved in that caliph’s diwan 
(see pp. 21, 58), and that it was seen there by the Egyptian ‘Ata? ibn Dinar (d. 126/744), 
who used the written text alone as the basis of his transmission.” Similarly, Akhbar <Ubaid 
was found and used by Asad ibn Misa (132-212/750-827; see p. 243), who transmitted it on 
the basis of the manuscript.”° 

MugAatil’s three authorities—Dahhak, Mujahid, and Sa‘id ibn Jubair—are mentioned along 
with most of the Quranic commentators of the first and second centuries and are invariably 
associated with Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/668), who is considered the father of all commentators.®° 
Though there is, on the one hand, evidence that Ibn ‘Abbas left a large number of manu- 
scripts,*! there is, on the other hand, evidence to indicate that he left no finally fixed texts and 
that the tafstr works which now go under his name include materials added from time to time 
by pupils, editors, and transmitters, almost all of whom committed their materials to writing.” 

Among the Qur’anic commentators of Muqatil’s own day were some of the leading scholars 
who are known to have reached far and wide for their materials, utilized written texts, and 
committed their own works to writing with or without benefit of oral transmission. They in- 
clude Suddi (d. 127/744—45),33 Muhammad ibn al-Saib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763) ,*4 and Ibn Ishaq 
of Sirah fame.** The Meccan commentator Ibn Juraij (d. 150/767), acknowledged as a leader 
in many a scholarly activity and technique, was among those who used written hadith materi- 
als without parallel oral transmission.** The manuscripts of two outstanding scholars of ‘Iraq 
who were Qur’dnic commentators, Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj’7 and Sufyadn al-Thauri,® were in 
circulation even in Khurasan (see p. 98). 


26 See Ibn Sacd VI 179, 186; Tagyid al-ilm, pp. 102 f. and 
references there cited. For extracts from Sa‘id’s Tafsir see 
Abi Nu‘aim IV 283-89. 


27 See Ibn Sacd VI 210 and Irshad IV 272 f., neither of 
which uses the noncommittal akhadh instead of the rawa 
generally used in oral transmission. ; 


28 Bukhart, Ta2rikh III 2, p. 473; Jarh III 1, p. 332; 
Tafsir I 145; Mizan II 197; Husn al-muhdadarah I 149. 


29 See Vol. I 12-16. 


30 SeeGAL I 190 and GALS 1331; Goldziher, Richtungen, 
pp. 65-81; Charles Pellat, Le milieu basrien et la formation 
de Gahiz (Paris, 1953) pp. 82. 


31 Ibn Sacd V 216; see also Vol. I 23 and references there 
cited. 


32 See references cited in n. 30. Further investigation of 
the extent and nature of Ibn ‘Abbas’ literary activity and 
of his influence on his successors in this field is not within 
the scope of the present study. The discovery of more 
tafsir papyri from the Ist and 2d centuries of Islam might 
well help in the solution of this controversial problem. 
More recent scholars tend to give a greater degree of 
credence than did earlier scholars to the idea that his lit- 
erary activities were extensive and organized; see Néldeke, 
op. cit. Vol. II 163-70; Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 55-98; 
Eugen Mittwoch, “Die Berliner arabische Handschrift 
Ahlwardt, No. 683,”’ A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented 
to Edward G. Browne (Cambridge, 1922) pp. 339-44; Laura 


Veccia Vaglieri in EJ I (1960) 40f. For the role of Ibn. 
cAbbis and his transmitters as reflected in Tabari’s Tafsir 
see Horst, op. cit. pp. 293-95, 302 f. 


3 Fihrist, p. 33. See also our Vol. I 45 and references 
there cited. For Tabari’s free use of Suddi’s tafstr materials 
see Horst, op. cit. p. 302, and see Tafsir I 458-61 for 
examples. 


34 See GAL SI 190, 331; Iégan II 187-89; Hajji Khalifah 
II 333. See also our Vol. I 45-47. Tabari was very cautious 
in his use of Kalbi materials (Tafsir I 66, 76, 216-19 and 
XI 187 f.; cf. Jarh I 1, p. 432), but others made free use of 
them (see e.g. Jeffery [ed.], Two Mugaddimas, p. 197). 


% See GAL S I 205 f.; Hajji Khalifah II 332; Néldeke, 
op. cit. Vol. II 170. See also our Vol. I, references to Ibn 
Ishaq in Index, esp. under “historical method.” For 
TJabari’s frequent use of Ibn Ishaq’s materials see Horst, 
op. cil. pp. 294 f. 


3*G@AL S I 255; Ibn Sacd V 361f.; Khatib X 404f.; 
Dhahabi I 160-62; Mizan III 348 f.; Itqgan I1 189; Hajji 
Khalifah IT 346. 

17 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 39; Khatib IX 255-66; Dhahabi I 
181-88; Nawawi, p. 315. Itgan II 189; Hajji Khalifah IT 
336, 368, 590 f. 

3%GAL S I 225; Ibn Sacd VI 259 and VII 2, p. 72; 
Fihrist, p. 225; Khatib IX 160 f.; Hajji Khalifah II 357; 
Horst, op. cit. p. 296. Sufyin referred his questioners on the 
extraordinary to Muqatil (Abt Nu‘aim VII 37). 
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Like these and other contemporary scholars Mugtil committed his works to writing.* 
Sufy4n ibn ‘Uyainah (107-98/725-814), who began his scholarly career as a pupil of Muqatil,*° 
possessed a copy of the latter’s Tafsir, which he did not transmit yet ‘‘studied for guidance 
and aid,” no doubt in connection with his own Tafsir.” Ibn al-Mubarak (see p. 98) was 
likewise familiar with Mujahid’s Tafsir, which he admired for its content but mistrusted for 
its authorities, since he insisted on oral transmission.“ The Kifan traditionist Waki< ibn al- 
Jarrah (129-97/746-812),44 who likewise insisted on oral transmission, advised a questioner 
not to look into MuqAatil’s Tafsir and to bury the copy in his possession.*> Shafii (d. 204/820) 
too had access to Mugqftil’s Tafsir, which he considered good (sdlih), and furthermore he 
acknowledged Mugatil without reservation as the leader in the field of tafsir literature.‘ 
Copies of MugAtil’s Tafsir continued to be in circulation in the third century and were cau- 
tiously studied by such prominent scholars as Ibrahim ibn Ishaq al-Harbi (198-285/813-99) 
and ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Hanbal (213-90/828-903), both of whom admired the content 
of the work but frowned on its author’s neglect of oral transmission and of the isndd.*” 

The instances noted above do not exhaust the literary references to Mugq@til’s written tafsir 
sources, to the written Tafsir’s of his contemporaries, and to copies of his own tafsir works. 
They are, nevertheless, sufficient to establish the facts that are of interest at this point, namely 
that tafsir books were available and used from the time of Ibn ‘Abbas onward and that copies 
of Mugftil’s several works were in circulation among his pupils and among trustworthy 
scholars of his day and of the succeeding generations. 

The sources as a rule do not specify which of MugAatil’s several commentaries is under dis- 
cussion. Though priority may be conceded tentatively to his chief work, the Tafsir al-kabir, 
the others, including the Wujih wa al-naza@ir, should not be excluded. Suyiti and Hajji 
Khalifah, citing Ibn al-Jauzi (510-97/1116-1200), give a concise summary of the nature and 
history of the ‘lm al-wujih wa al-nazd’ir as a branch of the science of Qur°dnic commentary.” 
As in all branches of tafsir, the original source and inspiration is said to have been Ibn ‘Abbas, 
whose pupil ‘Ikrimah (d. 105/723 or 107/725) is generally credited with the first work on this 
subject. Better attested, however, are the Wujih wa al-nazd@ir of the Syrian ‘Ali ibn Abi Tal- 
hah (d. 123/741 or 143/760),* of Muqatil himself, and of «Abbas ibn al-Fadl al-Ansari (d. 


3° He must have started his writing career early, for as 
a result of the controversy that he propagated with Jahm 
ibn Safwin (d. 128/745) over the doctrine of anthropo- 
morphism each wrote a work denouncing the other while 
Abii Hanifah denounced both as extremists (Ibn Sacd VII 
2, pp. 148 f.; Tabari IT 1918 f.; Maqdisi, Kztab al-bad>? wa 
al-taPrikh V 141 [= trans. pp. 148f.]; Khatib XIII 164, 
167 f.; Dhahabi I 150 f., 165; Mizan III 196). 

40 Khatib XIII 167. 

4\ Tbid. p. 162: cptels 4 Jacul. Sufyin would not 
transmit any tradition with an abbreviated isnad until he 
made sure that all the omitted links were trustworthy (Ibn 
Hibban, Sahth I 122). 

« Fihrist, pp. 34 and 226; Jigan II 190; Hajji Khalifah 
II 349. 

43 Khatib XIII 164; Mizan II 196. Ibn al-Mubirak’s 
comment is generally reported as 3 O punts onal lL 

Ad OT 
44Ibn Sacd VI 275; Jark IV 2, pp. 37-39; Bukhari, 
Tarikh IV 2, p. 179; Nawawi, pp. 614-16. 

45 Jarh IV 1, p. 354. 

46 Khatib XIII 161, 346; Afizdn III 197; Ibn Khallikan 
II 148 (= trans. III 409). 


“7 Khatib XIII 161 f. (see p. 104, esp. nn. 73-74, below). 
Ibrahim had a large library and was himself a prolific writ- 
er. He had a trunkful of the traditions of <All ibn al-Madint 
(see p. 80 above) which he would not transmit (Khatib 
VI 24-40, esp. pp. 28, 33, 37; Sam<ini, folio 162a; Dhahabi 
II 147 f.; Irshad I 37-46). His own works included a Gharib 
al-hadith in 5 volumes (Hajji Khalifah IV 323; see also 
GAL I 124 and GALS I 188). 

48 Tiqgan I 142 credits MugAtil with citing in the introduc- 
tion of his book a tradition from Abii al-Darda>? (d. 32/652 
or 34/654) to the effect that no man is fully versed in the- 
ology or law until he realizes that the Qur’an has many 
wujith (see Ibn Sa‘d II 2, p. 114, where the terms figh and 
wujuh are both used in a wider sense than the technical 
meanings they later acquired). As the passage is not found 
in the introduction to ‘Umtmi 561, Suyiiti must be citing 
one of the several other tafsir works of Mugq£atil. Iigan I 
142 f. and Hajji Khaltfah VI 424 f. list some of the earlier 
works on al-wujith wa al-naz@ir (see Goldziher, Richtungen, 
pp. 84f. and 116 and references there cited). 

‘°Tbn Sacd VII 2, p. 164 (no date given); Bukhart, 
Ta>rikh III 2, pp. 281 f. (no date given). Mizan II 227 f. 
gives his death date as 123, while Hajji Khalifah VI 425 
and IT 333 give it as 143/760. The other sources available 
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186/802 at the age of 81) of Mosul and Basrah,* all three of whom wrote down their materials. 
Because of the interest in and early production of this type of tafsir literature it is very likely 
that MugAtil’s own Al-wujith wa al-nazd?ir was known to scholars of the mid-second century 
who were interested in this type of commentary and aware of Mug&atil’s reputation for exten- 
sive knowledge of the Qur°an. In view of this general background it is not surprising that our 
papyrus is a fragment from Mugatil’s Al-wujah wa al-naza@ir. And, inasmuch as the papyrus 
text is earlier than that of Abi Nasr, Mugatil’s pupil and transmitter (see p. 97), we 
are forced to conclude that we have here a document that could have come from Mugtil’s 
own hand. At any rate, the fine quality of the papyrus, the liberal margins, and the elegant 
script all point to a scholar’s prized copy, whether that scholar was MugqAtil himself or one of 
his contemporaries. Furthermore, since Egypt in the first half of the second century apparently 
produced no outstanding Qur°’dnic commentator and since the paleography of the papyrus 
shows no marked affinity to the paleography of second- or even third-century literary papyri 
that originated in Egypt, it is probable that our papyrus came originally from either ‘Iraq 
or Syria. Though Mugé§til’s scholarly career ran most of its course in ‘Iraq, he is known to 
have traveled as far west as Beiriit in Syria.* 

The early and subsequently widespread use of tafsir works, so copiously and specifically 
documented directly from some of the earliest representative literary sources, is reflected col- 
lectively and indirectly in Horst’s painstaking and valuable analysis of the isndd’s of Tabari’s 
Tafsir.” There, along with literally thousands of isndd’s that appear 1-47 times, there are 14 
that are repeated 52-86 times, 16 that are repeated 107-970 times, and 5 with about 1,000, 
1,080, 1,560, 1,800, and 3,060 repetitions respectively. The thousands of isndd’s that occur 
less than 100 times no doubt reflect the activities of the average non-professional transmitters, 
whose numbers increased with each succeeding generation and who transmitted their bit of the 
“living tradition” orally with or without the aid of written memoranda. The 16 isndd’s that 
are repeated approximately 100-1,000 times would, then, represent the activities of several 
grades of early tafsir scholars such as Sa‘td ibn Jubair (Horst’s Isndd 17) and Dahhak (Isnad 
19) and of somewhat later scholars whose interest in Qur’anic commentary was secondary to 
their interest in other literary fields and who committed their materials to writing, for example 
Ibn Ishaq (Isnad 17)* and Sufyan al-Thauri (Isnad 18). Finally, the five most often repeated 
isndd’s reflect the activities of the acknowledged experts in the field of tafsir—men whose 
works were transmitted, in part or in whole, by each succeeding generation of tafsir scholars. 
It came as no surprise to this writer, long convinced of a greater degree of literary activity 
and progress under the Umayyads than most have been willing to concede, that these five 
isndd’s trace back to Ibn ‘Abbas, Mujahid (Isnads 1, 2, 6-8, 19), Qatadah ibn Ditamah (Isnad 
14), Suddr (Isndds 15-16), and Matmar ibn Rashid (Isnaéds 12-13)—commentators whose 
death dates are 68, 104, 117 or 118, 127, and 154 a.x. respectively and whose production and 





mention no death date. However, most of the episodes that 
link <Ali and his Tafsir on the one hand with Ibn «Abbas 
and on the other with ‘Ali’s own main transmitter, Mu‘awi- 
yah ibn Salih, who died in 158/775 at an advanced age, 
would seem to favor the earlier date (see p. 103 below). A 
source that is likely to throw more light on <Ali’s life and 
activities is the still unpublished part of Ibn <Asakir’s 
Ta@rikh madinat Dimashg. 
60 Mizan II 19; Hajjt Khalifah VI 425. 


5} Jarh IV 1, pp. 354 f.; Nawawi, p. 574; Yaqiit I 785, 
II 631. 


8 “Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabaris,” 
ZDMG CIII 290-307. 


53 Tabari, in his Tafsir, frequently cites lengthy tradi- 
tions and composite passages from Ibn Ishaq, most of 
which are found also in his T'a*rikh and in his Strah though 
not necessarily as units. See e.g. Tafsir XIII 91-96, 399- 
401, 494-96; this volume covers Jewish history and legends 
and cites several quite lengthy accounts from Ibn «Abbas 
(No. 15019), <Ikrimah (No. 15272), Said ibn Jubair (Nos. 
15014, 15026), Qatadah ibn Dicimah (Nos. 15017-18, 
15132), and Suddi (Nos. 15016, 15969). 
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use of written texts is copiously documented in the extant early literary sources.5¢ The main 
centers for the production of early tafsir studies were the Hijaz, ‘Iraq, and Syria, where paper 
had not yet begun to replace papyrus for most purposes and where the soil was unkind to 
manuscripts. Loss was thus the usual fate of the original works themselves. Only those origi- 
nals or copies that found their way to or originated later in Egypt, where the sandy soil was 
much kinder to manuscripts, had some chance of preservation. MugqAatil’s Al-wujah wa al- 
naz@tr was one of these, for it is to the Egyptian soil that we owe the preservation of our 
papyrus folio. 

How, then, did the copy represented by our papyrus find its way to Egypt? There is, of 
course, the obvious possibility that it was taken west by traveling scholars and book col- 
lectors or traders. But from the Arabic literary sources with their multitude of detail can be 
pieced together some widely scattered items which suggest more specific agents of transporta- 
tion. For instance, the Syrian ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah, regardless of which date is accepted for 
his death (see n. 49 above), could well have come into personal contact with MuqAtil or his 
work during the latter’s visit to Syria. Be that as it may, we are on surer ground with <Ali’s 
direct transmitter Mu‘awiyah ibn Salih of Hims (d. 158/775),°* who transmitted ‘Ali’s volumi- 
nous Tafsir with an isndd said to trace originally through Mujahid back to Ibn ‘Abbas though 
the Mujahid link was omitted by <Ali.** It is significant that Tabari uses this particular :sndd 
no less than 1,530 times.’7 Mu‘awiyah traveled westward to Spain before the entry of the 
Umayyad ‘Abd al-Rahmaan I in the year 138/755 but joined that prince upon his arrival in 
Spain. Toward the end of his life Mu‘aéwiyah was sent back to Syria in the prince’s service. 
He extended his trip to make the pilgrimage of the year 154/771. In both Medina and Mecca 
he gave public and private lectures that were attended by scholars from all the provinces. 
Among those who “wrote down much knowledge” from him at that time were some of the 
leading and most promising scholars of ‘Iraq and Egypt. The Egyptians included Laith ibn 
Sacd (94-175/712-91) and his secretary and Ibn Wahb (125~-97/742-812). Exchange of 
manuscripts between the aged Mu‘aéwiyah and any one of these Egyptian scholars could have 
taken place then or during one of Mu‘awiyah’s several passages through Egypt. On one of 
these occasions Laith and his secretary ‘Abd Allah ibn Salih, known also as Abii Salih (138- 
223/755-838), had an oral session (simd‘) with Mu‘awiyah, after which Laith instructed his 
secretary to seek the visitor again and take down the materials from his dictation. This the 
secretary did and then publicized the fact that he had heard these materials twice from 
Mu‘awiyah himself and then read them back to Laith.® Early and independent confirmation 
of direct transmission by Abi Salih from Mu‘awiyah of both tafsir and hadith materials is 
provided by Abi ‘Ubaid (154-223/773-838),°° Bukhari (194-256/810-70),® and Abi 
Hatim al-Razi (195-277 /811-90),® all three of whom traveled to Egypt in the second decade 


54 References for Suddi and Matmar may be found 
through the index of our Vol. I. For a general list of leading 
commentators see Jeffery (ed.), Two Muqaddimas, p. 196. 


55 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 207; Bukhari, Ta°7ikh IV 1, p. 335; 
Jarh HIT 1, p. 191, and IV 1, pp. 382 f.; Jam: I 259, IT 
491f.; Dhahabi I 166f.; Mizdén III 179f.; Khushani, 
Kitab al-qudat bi Qurtubah, texto drabe y traduccién por 
Julian Ribera (Madrid, 1914) pp. 30-38 (= trans. pp. 40- 
47); Humaidi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis, ed. Muhammad ibn 
Tawit al-Tanji (Cairo, 1871/1952) pp. 318-21, where 
Mu‘awiyah’s death date is given by some as 168 a.H. but 
rejected by Humaidi in favor of 158 a.u.; Ibn al-Faradi, 
Ta*rikh al-ulam@, ed. <Izzat ‘Attar al-Husaini (Cairo, 


1374/1954) II 137-39, gives both dates without resolving 
the discrepancy. 


56 Mizdn II 2271.; Iigan II 188. See Itgan I 115-21 
(chap. 36) for extracts from ‘Ali’s Tafsir. 


57 See Horst, op. cit. p. 293, Isnads 1 and 2. 

58 Tbn al-Faradi, loc. ext. 

5¢ Amwal, pp. 13, 116, and 127. See also GAL I 106; 
Dhahabi IT 5 f, 

6° Jam I 268 f. Bukhari was in Egypt in the year 217/ 
832 (Bukhari, Ta2rikh IIT 1, p. 121). 

81 Jarh, Taqdimah, pp. 357 and 359 f.; Jarh IV 1, p. 408. 
See also GAL I 16 f.; Dhahabi II 132-34. Abii Hitim made 
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of the third century and transmitted materials directly from Abi Salih on the authority of 
Musawiyah on the authority of <All ibn Abi Talhah on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. That much 
of the material transmitted by Abi Salih from Mu‘awiyah consisted of tafs?r traditions is con- 
firmed by Horst’s study of the isndd’s of Tabari’s Tafsir,” which reveals 1,530 traditions 
whose isndd’s trace back to these four earliest links. Of these traditions, 970 were transmitted 
from Abit Salih to Tabari by ‘Ali ibn Da?iid al-Tamimi (d. 262/876 or 272/885) and 560 by 
Muthanna ibn Ibrahim al-Amili, who was active in the first half of the third century.® Such 
large numbers of traditions with identical early isna@d’s provide further evidence of the steady 
availability and use of written compilations of tafstr traditions. 

That Abi Salih did actually come to possess some, if not all, of the books of Mu‘dwiyah is 
attested by Khatib,** who, however, does not specify the time of acquisiton nor the titles. 
Nevertheless it is certain that at least one original manuscript that was in the possession of 
Mu‘awiyah, namely the 7'afsir of his teacher ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah, did find its way into the 
hands of Abi Salih and that Ibn Hanbal thought it worthwhile for anyone to make a special 
trip to Egypt to acquire its contents.** The Wujih wa al-naz@ir of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah as 
well as that of Mugqatil could therefore likewise have come into the possession of Abi Salih. 
Be that as it may, the fact that Abi Salih possessed some of the books of Mu‘awiyah soon 
came to be widely known. He was sought out in Egypt early in the third century by the well 
known Syrian scholar ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ibrahim (170-245/786-859),°° who made copies 
of the books of Mu‘awiyah on the authority of Aba Salih.* 

In the year 274/887 the Spanish scholar Ibn Ayman traveled east to ‘Iraq and was told 
by the ‘Iraqi scholar Muhammad ibn Abi Khaithmah (d. 297/910) of the importance of the 
originals (wgi) in the collection of Mu‘déwiyah’s manuscripts. On his return to Spain Ibn Ayman 
searched in vain for such originals and credited their loss to neglect on the part of Mu‘awiyah’s 
comparatively unlearned Spanish contemporaries.* A better reason now would seem to be 
that they were not to be found in Spain simply because the author himself had taken them 
out of the country and disposed of them in Egypt, whether or not he himself returned finally 
to Spain and died there. If Mu‘awiyah actually died in Egypt, as Ibn Hibban reports,® then 
Abii Salih in all probability acquired his collection of manuscripts at the time of Mu‘dwiyah’s 
death or soon thereafter. 


of intellectual endeavor, as attested for the religious sci- 
ences by such outstanding leaders as Wiqidi and his secre- 
tary Ibn Sad, Ibn Hishim, Ibn Hanbal, Bukhari, Tabari, 
and many more. 

66 Bukhari, Ta?rikh III 1, p. 256; Jarh II 2, pp. 211f.; 
Khatib X 265-67; Dhahabi II 58 f. 

67 Khatib IX 481. The traveling Kifan traditionist Zaid 
ibn al-Habbab (d. 203/818) had earlier sought out Mu‘iwi- 
yah either in Mecca, as surmised by Khatib, or more likely 
in Spain, as reported by Ibn Hanbal and the Spanish 
sources (Khatib VIII 442-44; Dhahabi I 319f.; Ibn al- 
Faradi, Ta>rikh al-ulama? I 185f., II 138; Wumaidi, 
Jadhwat al-mugqtabis, pp. 203 f.). 

68 Khatib I 304 f.; Khushani, op. cit. pp. 30 f.; Maqqari, 
Nafh al-tib I (Leyde, 1271/1855) 492, 618. 

69 See Ibn Hibban, p. 144, No. 1530, as against Khusha- 
ni, op. cit. pp. 37 f., who says Mu‘iwiysh died in Rabad, 
presumably in Cordova (Yaqit II 750 f.) since Khushani 


a second journey to Egypt in the year 255/869 and was 
accompanied this time by his youthful son <Abd al- 
Rahman (240-327 /854-938) ; for seven months they sought 
out leading traditionists by day and spent the nights copy- 
ing and collating manuscripts (Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. iv f. 
and 349-68; Dhahabi IIT 47). 


6 See Horst, op. cit. pp. 294 f. and 307. See also Birke- 
land, Opposition, pp. 18 f., and his The Legend of the Opening 
of Muhammed’s Breast, p. 7. 


63 See Horst, op. cit. p. 293 and references there cited. For 
Alf ibn Da?tid see also Jarh III 1, p. 185, and Mizan IT 224. 
Muthanna is still unidentified. Both men with this com- 
plete isnéd are used sparingly by Tabari (Ta>rikh I 40, 
44 £., 51, 53, 200). 


6 Khatib IX 478, 480, 481. 
55 Tigan II 188. See also Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 78, 


and Birkeland, Opposition, p. 18—both without references. 
There can, of course, be no question that throughout the 
3d century the importance of texts in literary transmis- 
sion was recognized and that they were used in all fields 


adds that Prince Hishim attended the funeral. The rest of 
the sources do not mention the place of MucAwiyah’s death, 
though the still unpublished part of Ibn ‘Asakir’s T’a>rikh 
madindt Dimashg may do so. 
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There is a second circumstance through which Abi Salih could have acquired Mugqitil’s 
work. In the year 161/778 he accompanied Laith ibn Sa‘d on a trip to the eastern provinces. 
While they were in <Iraéq they sought out several scholars and wrote down materials trans- 
mitted by them.’ Mugq@til’s works were no doubt in circulation in ‘Iraq at that time (see p. 
101), so that Laith, the leading Egyptian scholar, and his secretary Abi Salih might well have 
obtained or made copies of them to take back to Egypt. 

Again, our papyrus could have been taken to Egypt by Shafid, who was familiar with 
MudgAatil’s work (see p. 100) and who settled in Egypt in the year 198/814. Abi Salih would 
have had an opportunity to acquire manuscripts from ShafiI or his companions or perhaps 
from ShAfisi’s library after his death. 

Undoubtedly the original or a copy of Mug£Aatil’s Al-wujaih wa al-naza@ir, represented by 
our papyrus folio, is to be linked with Laith and Abi Salih through one of the three means 
detailed above in the order of probability. Moreover, the small group of contemporary and 
nearly contemporary literary papyri here published includes other documents that represent 
the works and collections of Laith and Aba Salih (e.g. Documents 5 and 6). 

MudgAtil’s general practice of using written sources on their own authority detracted from 
his reputation as a scholar among his contemporaries who insisted on the direct isndd and oral 
transmission with or without benefit of accompanying written texts. This critical attitude was 
adopted by scholars of the next generation and is expressed in a terse statement by ‘Isa ibn 
Yiinus (d. 187/803; see p. 160), who, when asked for his opinion of Mugq&til, swiftly replied 
“bn diwwan dawwan,”’” which in its context can only mean that Mug&til used books as final 
authority in the production of his own manuscripts. Hudhail ibn Habib dictated an entire 
tafsir work of Mugftil in Baghdad in the year 190/806.” Some decades later Ibn Hanbal was 
asked for his opinion of Mug&til and is reported to have answered: ‘‘He had books which he 
studied, but I see that he was learned in the Qur°an.’’’4 Still later, Ibrahim ibn Ishaq al-Harbi, 
who studied MuqAtil’s Tafsir (see p. 100) though he would not transmit it, summed up his 
objection to Mugqtil as follows: ‘“Mugqatil collected the commentaries of the people and made 
his (own) commentary without oral transmission.’’75 This need not and does not mean that 
Mug£Atil consistently ignored the use of hadith as a basis of tafsir,’* since there is evidence of 
his use of traditions, acceptable or otherwise (see p. 204), and since he did cite Dahhak as an 
authority (see p. 97) and did claim transmission from Muhammad ibn al-Saib al-Kalbi. 
What it does mean is that Mug4til copied materials, including traditions with or without 
isndd’s, from books without any sort of oral session (simd‘) involving the direct trans- 
mitter. In other words, he did not conform to the standards of oral transmission of hadith 
that were current in his day and thereafter. Yet this defect did not induce Ibrahim ibn Ishaq 
al-Harbi to condemn MugAtil outright. With an eye to his own professional reputation as an 
orthodox traditionist and a scholar, he refrained from transmitting Muq&til’s Tafsir. But he 
studied the work in private with so much profit that he was forced to conclude that the 
severity of the criticisms voiced against Muq&til stemmed from professional jealousy.7” 
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MugAtil’s relationship with Kalbi, the one contemporary scholar who could challenge his 
leadership in the field of tafsir, is also instructive. For, while Muq&til did not hesitate to use 
Kalbi’s materials and to recommend them to his own pupils, Kalbi refrained from giving the 
same mark of approval to his equally talented but more generous rival.”® He once publicly chal- 
lenged MugAtil’s claim of having received traditions from him. MugAtil is reported to have 
answered: ‘Be silent, Abi al-Nadr [Kalbi], for the ornamentation of the hadith consists, for 
us, in (citing) the men (as authorities).”’?? Kalbi must have considered silence at this point 
the better part of wisdom since he was open to the same type of criticism that was being 
hurled at MugqAtil.*° Some of Kalbi’s tafsir materials were so suspect that several of his pupils 
and contemporaries, including Ibn Ishaq and Sufyan al-Thauri, went to some length to dis- 
guise the fact of their transmission from Kalbi.*! Sufyan reports that Kalbi himself acknowl- 
edged the falsity of his transmission from Abi Salih on the authority of Ibn <Abbas.® Yet, 
though the Tafsir’s of Kalbi and Muq&til were frequently compared and as often as not de- 
clared of equal worth,® Kalbi’s reputation among the orthodox was salvaged to a certain 
extent while that of Muq&til remained under a heavy cloud.*4 

Bukhari declared Muq4til weak and worthless.** Tabari made use in his Tafsir of the bio- 
graphical and historical materials of Kalbi and his son Hisham and of Waqidi, all three of 
whom were suspect as to isndd’s and oral transmission of hadith. Yet he consistently refused 
to use similar materials from Mugatil’s works*®® and in his few references to him points out 
his untrustworthy practices.*? Ibn «Adi (d. 360/971 or 365/976), put his finger on the most 
significant factor that turned many fellow scholars against Mugqftil and his works. In com- 
paring Muqatil and Kalbi he says: ‘“‘No one has a Tafsir that is longer and fuller than Kalbi’s. 
After him (comes) Mug8til ibn Sulaiman. But Kalbi is preferred because of MugA@til’s unortho- 
dox doctrines.’ For Muq&til not only made free use of non-Islamic materials, especially from 
Christian and Jewish sources.®? but was, furthermore, a Zaidite with anthropomorphic leanings 
(see p. 100, n. 39).°° However, it should be noted that Ibn al-Mubarak, as orthodox a scholar 
as any and one even more opposed to the anthropomorphism of Jahm ibn Safwan than to 
Christian and Jewish theology, did not accuse MugqAtil of this widely current heresy.*! 

Because of his controversial techniques, his professional jealousy, and above all his religious 
bias MugqAtil was consigned to the ranks of the untrustworthy. Yet, so strong was the impres- 
sion that the man and his works had made on his contemporaries and on succeeding genera- 
tions of scholars who used one or more of his several tafsir works that he was seldom men- 
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tioned throughout the centuries without reference to his vast knowledge of and preoccupation 
with the Qur’an and Qur’dnic commentary. It is true that such references are frequently ac- 
companied by mention of the general untrustworthiness of his traditions, though even some 
of these were considered acceptable enough to be written down from him for transmission.” 
That, under the circumstances, only a few of his traditions as such have survived® is not 
surprising. Nor is it surprising that those of his Tafsir works which have survived (see p. 96)°4 
are predominantly linguistic. 

In view of this threefold prejudice against Mugatil one must view with suspicion the inane 
anecdotes reported about him, as also the charge that he offered to fabricate traditions 
in favor of Mansir and the ‘AbbAsids.* Anecdotes that illustrate Mugqftil’s personal trustwor- 
thiness and courage deserve, under the circumstances, more credence. In the year 128/745, 
when he was still a young man, he was sought as arbiter in an important politico-military 
dispute because of his reputation as a man who not only studied but “lived by the Book 
of God.’’*? Later, Mansir was being annoyed by flies and asked Mug§atil if he knew 
why God created them; he received with silence the pointed answer “to humble the 
mighty.’’** Prince Mahdi patronized Mugiatil presumably for his knowledge of tafsir, though 
Mansi stressed the prince’s studies with Hasan ibn ‘Umarah (d. 153/770) in figh and with 
Ibn Ishaq in maghdazi.%° 

Following in the footsteps of conservative and orthodox Islamic critics, whose bases for 
al-jarh wa al-ta‘dil, ‘‘the impugnment and the vindication,” were primarily oral transmission 
and the unbroken isnaéd, Western scholars, except Massignon,!°° have been content for the 
most part to stress Muq@til’s so-called weak points and to underestimate if not, indeed, to 
overlook his initiative and wide yet specialized coverage of his chosen field of study.'" The 
very existence of our papyrus and the study growing out of it offset the imbalance. For, Kalbi 
and his extensive Tafsir notwithstanding, Muq&til with his several and varied tafstr works 
emerges as not only the most prolific but also the leading Qur’4nic commentator of his day. 
His knowledge and initiative were put to use in the development of the various specialized 
branches in that field, and his works came to be widely used but for the most part without 
formal or public acknowledgment, largely out of deference to the sentiments of powerful 
orthodox circles. 


DOCUMENT 1 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF TAFSIR 


Birkeland!” contends that Goldziher has seriously misunderstood the sources which he 
cites in support of his conviction that there was tangible opposition to a certain type of tafsir 
in the first two centuries of Islim. Birkeland’s own position is as follows: (1) There was no 
opposition to any kind of tafsir until late in the first century. (2) Strong. opposition to all 
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types of tafsir developed in the second century. (3) Thereafter, tafsir brought into line with 
orthodox doctrine and subjected to strict methods of transmission received general acceptance, 
but opposition to heterodox éafsir persisted.'° There is general agreement on the last point, 
which therefore need not be considered here. As for the other two points, Goldziher has indeed 
misunderstood some of the sources, but Birkeland too has been misled. We shall try to follow 
and enlarge on the salient points of this new controversy in order to indicate in bold outlines 
the history of the development of tafsir and its literature in the first two centuries of Islam. 

Goldziher' cites as evidence of early opposition to tafstr the severe punishment that the 
caliph ‘Umar I inflicted on Sabigh ibn <Isl for his preoccupation with the interpretation of the 
ambiguous passages (mutashabihat) of the Qur°an. Birkeland! questions the validity of this 
evidence (1) by casting doubt on the identity of Sabigh, whom he considers legendary, (2) by 
arguing that the harsh punishment was not in keeping with ‘Umar’s known character, and 
(3) by pointing out that ‘Umar, who approved of Ibn <Abbas, the father of tafsir, could hardly 
be assumed to have been opposed to tafstr. Examination of these objections reveals that they 
were made without adequate research, and the collective evidence of the sources leads one in 
turn to question Birkeland’s position on all three points. 

Birkeland questions Sabigh’s historicity on the strength of the different names by which 
he is referred to in the different sources: Sabigh ibn ‘Isl and Sabigh ibn al-Mundhir. Ibn 
Duraid gives Sabigh’s genealogy as Sabigh ibn Sharik ibn al-Mundhir ... ibn ‘Isl... al- 
Yarbi‘i and mentions also his brother Rabi‘ah ibn ‘Isl al-Yarbi‘d, who appears in historical 
sources in military and civil capacities in the eastern provinces in the years 12-60 a.H.!°6 
That Sabigh is referred to now by one and now by another part of his full name reflects a 
practice so common in Islamic literature that it cannot be used to.question his historicity— 
a historicity that is confirmed by that of his brother, with whom he is at times associated 
in the literature. 

Again, Sabigh is sometimes referred to as ‘Abd Allah ibn Sabigh. So far as I have been able 
to discover, this form of his name occurs only in reports of his meeting with ‘Umar I, who 
asked Sabigh his name and received the reply: “I am ‘Abd Allah Sabigh.”’ To this ‘Umar re- 
plied: “And I am ‘Abd Allah ‘Umar,’”°” The practice of prefixing ““Abd Allah” to the caliph’s 
name is said to have started in the year 16/637 when Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, ‘Umar’s governor 
of Basrah, addressed ‘Umar as “‘Abd Allah ‘Umar ibn al-Khattib, Commander of the 
Faithful,” instead of the clumsy ‘“Umar ibn al-Khattab, Agent of the Agent of the Messenger 
of Allah.’’!°8 “Umar approved the innovation, which soon became the general practice for offi- 
cial correspondence and administrative documents.’ It is entirely possible that the form 
“cAbd Allah ibn Sabigh”’ is a creation of some later narrator or copyist who felt the need to 
supply what he considered a missing “‘ibn’’ in the original ‘“Abd Allah Sabigh.” This inference 
is borne out by the fact that of the many entries on Sabigh, Suyati’s much abbreviated ac- 
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count!!® of the story is the only primary source that uses the form ‘“Abd Allah ibn Sabigh.” 
Goldziher™ at first used only the form “Sabigh ibn ‘Isl,’’ following his sources, then adopted 
the form ‘“Abd Allah ibn Sabigh” and, finally, the form “Ibn Sabigh,’’”? which is not to be 
found in any of the Arabic sources. This usage no doubt confused Birkeland. Nevertheless, it 
must be clear that to consider Sabigh legendary! because of these several errors in his name 
or because of the use of alternative parts of the name is not justifiable. 

We turn next to the severity of the punishment inflicted by ‘Umar on Sabigh. Though the 
newly founded Basrah was the seat of his family, Sabigh is more frequently referred to as 
“the ‘Iraqi,’ which could indicate that he moved about in the province of ‘Iraq. At any rate, 
he was apparently a restless man on the move. Like his brother Rabi‘ah he moved in military 
circles, though in what official capacity, if any, is nowhere stated. Late in the second and 
early in the third decade of Islam, religious information and instruction in the newly con- 
quered provinces of ‘Iraq, Syria, and Egypt was to be had only in the large military camps 
and the newly established settlements, such as Basrah and Fustat, where many of the Com- 
panions of Muhammad, some of whom were eager to instruct the people, were to be found. 
Sabigh, according to the earliest ‘Iraqi and Egyptian sources, sought out men in these provin- 
cial military camps and raised questions about the ambiguous (mutashabih) and difficult 
(mushkilat) passages of the Qur°an in a foolish and stubborn way.‘ This sort of questioning 
led him into serious trouble in Egypt, where he and his activities were brought to the attention 
of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, presumably during the latter’s first governorship of that province (21-25 
A.H.). It is known that ‘Amr was energetic and a man of decision who took provincial matters 
into his own hands (see p. 109). That he did not do so in Sabigh’s case but instead found it 
necessary to send the offender to ‘Umar in Medina and that ‘Umar readied the instruments 
of punishment even before he interviewed Sabigh is indicative of the seriousness of the offense 
in the judgment of both ‘Amr and ‘Umar. 

There are two early Medinan versions of the interview with ‘Umar and of the punishment 
which followed (see references in n. 114). A brief version, which traces back to Sulaiman ibn 
Yasar (see pp. 213 f.), merely states that Sabigh asked ‘Umar questions about ambiguous 
Qur°dnic passages, for which he was flogged. A longer version traces back to Nafis (d. 117/735). 
It gives examples of Sabigh’s questions, details the punishment of two hundred strokes actually 
administered and states that a third hundred was averted, mentions Sabigh’s return in dis- 
grace to Basrah and ‘Umar’s written instructions to Abt Misa al-Ash‘ari, governor of that 
city, to have Sabigh ostracized, and finally describes Sabigh’s repentance, pardon, and restora- 
tion to Muslim society. Later sources add details here and there from Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib 
(d. 94/712), Ta?iis ibn Kaisin (d. 106/724), Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728), and others, 
details which do not alter the basic elements of the story, though Ta?iis adds that ‘Umar tore 
up Sabigh’s manuscripts." 

The incident must have been widely publicized from the start, for Malik ibn Anas reports 
on the authority of Zuhri on the authority of Qasim ibn Muhammad (d. 108/726 at age 70 or 
72) that once when a man annoyed Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/668) by asking him repeatedly about the 
distribution of war booty the latter exclaimed in anger: “‘This man is indeed like Sabigh whom 
‘Umar flogged.’”’"® Tabari gives the same report almost verbatim, to which Tirmidhi’s com- 
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mentator, Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ma<&firi, adds that Sabigh was flogged “with the dirrah until his 
blood streamed down his limbs.’’”” From Ibn ‘Asakir’s account we learn that the story of 
Sabigh was recorded in his leading sources—Abti Nu‘aim, Daraqutni, and Khatib."8 Daraqutni 
questioned the version of Ibn Abi Sabrah (d. 162/779), where Sabigh’s questions seem to have 
been harmless enough for even ‘Umar himself to answer. Ibn ‘Asakir adds: ‘“‘Reason does not 
accept that ‘Umar should flog a man who asks for comments on Quranic verses other than 
the mutashdbihat and have him, furthermore, ostracized. Far be it from ‘Umar to reach this 
degree of severity, as is indeed confirmed by what follows.’’ And what follows in Ibn <Asakir’s 
account gives the earlier versions of Sulaiman ibn Yasar and Nafis, where the emphasis is pre- 
cisely on the mutashadbihdi and where there is no comment on the severe punishment of two 
hundred strokes by any of its recorders. 

Before we pass judgment on ‘Umar’s severity, it is fitting to consider not only the offense 
itself but also its probable consequences under the then existing religio-political situation. 
Sabigh’s activity was not private or casual. Its extent and persistence presented a double 
threat. Theologically, it held the danger of spreading doubt, misbelief, and heresy.!° Political- 
ly, it could, by undermining the new faith, undermine also the allegiance of the military 
forces whose loyal support was so essential to the success and stability of the newly estab- 
lished religio-political community. Sirah 3:7 expressly condemns preoccupation with mutasha- 
bihat al-Qur°dn for just such reasons. Sabigh’s offense, then, seemed to his contemporaries and 
to the succeeding generations of Muslims far from the “innocent questions” that Birkeland!?° 
believed it to have been. Moreover, there were other instances in which ‘Umar’s severity and 
zeal exceeded his sense of justice, when he spared neither man nor woman, including the 
members of his own family. 

Among the several stories told of ‘Umar’s zealous persecution of early converts to Islim is 
one in which he thrashed a slave woman who refused to renounce Islam “until his own strength 
gave out.’”?! His own conversion did not mellow him. He ordered Muslim women beaten for 
infractions of the divorce regulations and himself indulged in mild wife-beating for minor 
insubordination.! 

Again, one of ‘Umar’s sons, ‘Abd al-Rahm§n, took an intoxicant while he was in Egypt with 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who punished him in private with the stipulated flogging. When ‘Umar heard 
of this he wrote ‘Amr and took him to task for not punishing the unfortunate culprit publicly 
as he would have punished any other man’s son. He then ordered ‘Amr to send him the young 
man clothed in a single cloak and riding a pack-saddle in order to impress him with the enor- 
mity of his offense. When the son arrived in Medina his “just” father, ‘Umar, did not hesitate 
to have him punished a second time, and this time publicly, for the same offense. The ‘Iraqis 
said that the son was so severely flogged that he died under the lash; the Medinans denied 
this but added that he died after a month.” 
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It should be pointed out that <Umar’s election to the caliphate was opposed because of his 
extreme severity, but Abii Bakr felt that such severity was justified by the difficult nature of 
the task to be accomplished, namely the stabilizing of the newly founded faith and state. 
Considering, then, the nature of Sabigh’s offense, the temper of the times, and the known char- 
acter of ‘Umar in matters of the faith and the state,!*4 the punishment he inflicted on Sabigh 
was calculated to fit the crime. There is, therefore, no reason to conclude, as Birkeland did,'?5 
that the ‘Umar of the Sabigh story ‘‘is not the historical ‘Umar.” The justice of religio-political 
zealots is seldom tempered with mercy. 

It is instructive to note a second instance in which ‘Umar took drastic action against pre- 
occupation with tafsir. He once saw a Qur’an with an accompanying verse-by-verse tafsir, 
whereupon he himself cut out the tafsir and left the sacred text only.!6 Any sizable portion 
of the Qur°an will contain ambiguous passages, if only the so-called mysterious letters heading 
the Siirahs,”7 and ‘Umar may have eliminated commentaries on such passages.’ That his 
action did not stem from a categorical opposition to all types of tafsir is suggested by the fact 
that ‘Umar himself answered some of Sabigh’s questions and by the fact that ‘Umar is known 
to have approved of Ibn ‘Abbas, the latter fact being cited in Birkeland’s argument as stated 
above (p. 107). ‘Umar not only tacitly approved of Ibn ‘Abbas but actually encouraged that 
young man on various occasions to match his talents against those of several older Com- 
panions in their comments on the Qur°dn and to question him, ‘Umar, about the Qur?an.!”° 
Furthermore, ‘Umar is quoted as answering questions on the Qur°4n, mostly on the authority 
of Muhammad, on numerous other occasions. These questions and answers usually deal with 
variant readings, grammar, meanings, and the occasion for the revelation of a given Stirah or 
passage, gir@adl, i‘rdb, ma‘dni, and tanzil al-Qur’dn. 

Our study so far points to the conclusion that ‘Umar was violently opposed to any com- 
mentary on the mutashabthat al-Qur’dn but permitted and himself participated in other types 
of tafstr and whenever possible quoted and stressed Muhammad’s comments (tafsir al-nabi). 

Our next question involves the extent to which ‘Umar’s attitude toward tafsir represented 
that of the Companions and the Successors. Both Goldziher and Birkeland have attempted 
to reconcile the fact of widespread tafsir activity with statements that a number of prominent 
Companions and Successors either opposed or disapproved of fafstr and refused to participate 
in such activity. Goldziher believed the contradiction could be resolved by giving tafstr as 
opposed by these men a special meaning. He based his argument on a statement transmitted 
by Ibn Hanbal that ‘‘three (types of) books have no foundation—maghézi, malahim, and 
1922) pp. 187 f. (= trans. by Khudah Bakhsh and D. S. 
Margoliouth (Patna, 1937] p. 196) quoting Abi al-Laith al- 
Samarqandi’s Tafsir (unpublished) and his Bustan al- 
carifin (on margins of his Tanbih al-ghajilin) pp. 74 f. 

21 See Itgan II 8-12, 180. 


and warned them that should they disregard any of his 
prohibitions he would double their punishment (Khatib IV 
219). ‘Umar is said to have been the first ruler to use the 
whip. For another case in which ‘Umar is said to have pun- 
ished a culprit twice for the same offense, this time for 


forging the caliph’s hand and seal for tax records, see 
Fulah al-buldan, p. 463 (but cf. Isabah II 1085 f.). 

124Tn justice to <Umar it should be pointed out that 
when the faith and the state were not endangered he was 
to be found on the side of the victim of persecution, as his 
rebuke of ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ag for abuse of a client illustrates 
(Fulah, pp. 167f.). For a sympathetic modern view of 
<Umar’s generally acknowledged severity together with his 
active concern for the weak and poor see Muhammad 
Husain Haikal, Al-Farig «Umar (Cairo, 1364/1945). 

28 Opposition, p. 13. 

%8 A, Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams (Heidelberg, 


"8 The context does not indicate that ‘Umar opposed 
written tafsir as such as he did the writing-down of hadith. 


129 See e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 33; Bukhari ITI 359; Yasqib ibn 
Shaibah, Musnad...‘Umar ibn al-Khatiab, pp. 86f.; 
Khatib I 173 f.; Jeffery (ed.), 2wo Mugaddimas, pp. 52-58, 
193, and 196; Itgan II 188. 


130 See e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 17, 22, 33, 34, 42f. (cf. Ibn 
Hanbal, Al-musnad I [1365/1946] Nos. 108, 158, 160, 222, 
232); Muslim IX 153; Tirmidhi XI 194 f., XII 33 f. and 
147 f.; Yacqib ibn Shaibah, Musnad...‘Umar ibn al- 
Khatfab, pp. 48-51, 54, 59, and 86 f.; Tabari I 10 f.; Itgan 
I 180 and II 175, 193 f., 196, 198, 202. 
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tafsir.”"*! Judging the tafsir of this passage by its context Goldziher concluded that it was a 
special type that dealt with historical legends and eschatology. His next step in the argument 
was to equate this type of tafsir, on the basis of its supposed content, with the type to which 
some prominent early Muslims took objection.’ Birkeland has shown effectively that Ibn 
Hanbal had in mind not the content (main) but the unsoundness or absence of isndd’s in such 
books, which were therefore suspect. Birkeland’* attempted to reconcile the above-stated 
contradiction by emphasizing disapproval of as against positive opposition to tafsir and at- 
tempted further to explain both attitudes on the basis of personal piety among a small group 
of ultraconservatives. 

Tabari lists the names of the comparatively few scholars who objected to or refrained from 
tafsir activity.%4 Both Goldziher and Birkeland drew on most of these men for their arguments. 
A check of early reports on the activities of the key men in this list revealed that all of them 
actually either expressed opinions on éafsir or transmitted tafsir traditions originating with 
Muhammad and the Companions. Those stated to have been positively opposed to tafsir are 
mentioned below with documentation for their tafsir activities as evidenced mainly from the 
materials provided by Shaibani’s version of Malik’s Muwatta? and by the chapters on tafstr 
in the hadith collections of Muslim, Bukhari, and Tirmidhi. While this evidence is not exhaus- 
tive, it is substantial and representative enough to indicate that these men did in fact par- 
’ ticipate in tafsir despite sundry statements to the contrary. These key men are Sa‘id ibn 
al-Musayyib (d. 94/712), Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 106/725),!° 
Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr (d. 108/726),"7 and Shacbi (d. 110/728).%* The second 
significant fact to emerge from this evidence is that these men are invariably cited in connec- 
tion with the linguistic and historical branches of tafsir and that the akhbar variety deals 
mostly with tanzil al-Qur’dn."* There are no comments by these men on legendary campaigns 
and eschatology (maghaézi and maldhim) nor on the ambiguous passages of the Qur°dn, the 
mutashabihat. Furthermore, Qasim ibn Muhammad is repeatedly cited as the chief transmitter 
from ‘A?ishah of Muhammad’s express warning to leave the mutashabihat alone.'*° It is 
therefore obvious that the tafsir activities and attitudes of these first-century key men, who 
figure in the arguments of both Goldziher and Birkeland, were basically the same as those of 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 

Our conclusions, then, as to the development of tafsir in the first century of Islim may be 
summarized as follows. Widespread tafsir activity was rapidly increasing. The hadith and 
personal opinions of second-generation Muslims far exceeded those of the Companions and 
the Prophet, especially tafsir al-nabi, as the bases of this activity.!4! Formal isndd’s for most 


139 Some older contemporaries of these men were cau- 
tious rather than opposed in principle to éafstr, especially 
to the fanzil variety since those who knew the history of 
the tanzil had already died. Such seems to have been the 
case with ‘Abidah ibn Qais, who died in the year 72/69 1-92 
(see Ibn Sa‘d VI 62-64; Birkeland, Opposition, pp. 11 f.). 


131 Tigdn II 178 f. 
132 Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 57. 
138 Opposition, pp. 16-19. 


134 Tafsir I 84-86; see also Jeffery (ed.), Two Mugaddi- 
mas, pp. 183 f. 


135 Shaibani, p. 5; Bukhari III 213, 217, 237, 255, 263, 
305, 330; Tirmidht XI 253, 290. 


136 Bukhari III 217, 239, 310, 357. 


137 Shaibani, pp. 5f.; Bukhari II 232 f., III 212; Tir- 
midhi XI 114-18. 


18 Muslim XVIII 165; Bukhari III 203, 235; Tirmidhi 
XI 92, 154, 286 and XII 76f., 85, 87f., 226; Tafsir VI 
110f., VII 71. 


40 Strah I 404 f.; Bukhari III 212; Darimi I 54 f.; Abi 
Darid IV 198; Tafsir VI 173 1f., 201 ff. and VIII 567f. See 
also Baghawi, Ma<dlim al-ianzil, ed. Muhammad Rashid 
al-Rida, II (Cairo, 1343/1924) 95-104. 


141 Cf. Horst, op. cit. pp. 305 f. In later periods, collec- 
tions of fafsir al-nabi and lafsir al-sahdbah engaged the at- 
tention of scholars (see e.g. HAjji Khalifah II 368, 380; 
Itgan IT 179, 183 f., 191-208, the last cited pages represent- 
ing Suyiti’s collection of these materials). 
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tafstr literature appeared late. Strong opposition to tafsir mutashdbihat al-Qurdn definitely 
existed among the pious orthodox. 

Tafsir literature increased steadily throughout the second century, acting on and being 
acted upon by the increasing interest in dialectical theology which resulted in “new ortho- 
doxies”’ and in a number of heresies whose originators claimed that their position was based 
on the Qur°an as they understood and interpreted it. Critical attention was first centered in 
the first half of this century on the tafsir literature already in circulation and culminated in 
the critical activities of Ibn Juraij (70 or 80-150/689 or 699-767), who based his own Tafsir 
on the works of Ibn ‘Abbas, Mujahid ibn Jabr, and <Ata@ ibn Abi Ribah (d. 114/732) but 
ignored those of the doctrinally suspect Dahhak and ‘Ikrimah.'® It was also in the first half 
of the second century that there was emphasis on the classification of tafstr into four main 
categories: legalistic tafsir, from the knowledge of which no one is excused; linguistic tafsir, 
based on the speech of the Arabs; the formal tafsir of scholars; and the tafsir al-mutashabthat, 
“which is known only to God.’ In the second half of the century, as earlier tafsitr works 
became more readily available, the works of the leading early commentators began to be 
classified as ‘‘the best’’ and “the worst’’!44 and, by implication, ‘‘the good’ or perhaps ‘“‘the 
indifferent,” the last being as a rule ignored. Among ‘“‘the best’’ are listed the works of Ibn 
‘Abbas,!4° Mujahid, Sa‘id ibn Jubair, <Ali ibn Abi Talhah, Ibn Ishaq,'4* and ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
ibn Hammam. Among “the worst”’ are listed those of Dahhak, Abi Salih (client of Umm 
Hani), Suddi, and Muhammad ibn al-Sa?ib al-Kalbi.!4” Prominent among the critics of the 
second century, for hadith and tafsir transmission, were Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan (120-98/ 
738-813) and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi (135-98/752-814), whose opinions were more fre- 
quently than not accepted by Yahya ibn Ma‘in, Ibn Hanbal, and their contemporaries and 
successors.!48 

Preoccupation with the formal isndd in the larger and more inclusive field of hadith is reflect- 
ed by greater emphasis on the isndd in the field of tafsir. But it was not the quality of the 
isndd alone that determined the acceptability of tafsir. The content of each type of tafsir con- 
tinued to be taken into consideration. The commentaries of known heretics and the commen- 
taries on the mutashabthat that had bearing on the widely current controversy over the attri- 
butes of God and the question of anthropomorphism and eschatology, such as appear in 
Malati’s extracts from the Tafsir fi mutashabth al-Quran of Muqatil ibn Sulaiman (see p. 96), 


42 Cf. Horst, op. cit. pp. 294f., esp. Isnaids 4-6. Ibn 
Juraij seems also to have overlooked the fafstr works of his 
contemporaries Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad ibn al-Saib al- 
Kalbi, and Mug§atil ibn Sulaiman, among others, but 
whether he did so deliberately is not yet clear. For refer- 
ences to Ibn Juraij see GAL S I 255. 


183 Tafsir I 68f.; Zigan II 4. Hajji Khalifah II 342 f. 
reflects this classification and introduces others. 


44 See Tafsir I 29 f., which is freely drawn on and sup- 
plemented in Jigan II 178 and Hajji Khalifah IT 333 f. 


45 The full extent of Ibn sAbbas’ literary activities, espe- 
cially in the field of fafstr (see p. 99, esp. n. 32), is still 
uncertain despite all that has been written about them for 
over a century. Laura Veccia Vaglieri’s article in EZ I (1960) 
40 f. presents a fair summary of the nature of the problem. 


46Tbn Ishiq’s attention to éafsir is illustrated in the 
Sirah where he gives a running comment on the numerous 
verses with special attention to the occasions that called 


them forth or led to their abrogation. See e.g. Strah I 24, 
30, 36 f., 53, 58, 129 f., 151 f., 155£., 161, 171, 187, 191 f., 
194, 197, 235, 259, 356f., 363, 399 f., 484. On pp. 404 f. 
special attention is given to the mutashabihat. Ibn Hisham 
frequently supplements Ibn Ishaq’s comments. See Horst, 
op. cit. Isnid 17, for Tabari’s use of Ibn Ishaq’s tafstr 
Materials. 


447 For most of these men and their éafsir works, a num- 
ber of which have survived though as yet unpublished, see 
GAL 1 190, GAL 2 I 203 f., GAL S I 327 and 330-35 and 
references there cited (esp. Fihrist, pp. 33f.; Ztgan II 187- 
90; Hajjt Khalifah II 334-37). Tabari, in his Tafsir, used 
materials from most of the men in both lists, as Horst’s 
study proves. Baghawi, Ma‘dlim al-tanzil I (Cairo, 1343/ 
1924) 4-7, lists these leading commentators but without 
any attempt to classify them. 


M48 See e.g. Mustadrak I 490; Nawawi, pp. 390-92 and 
626 f.; Mizdn I 198, II 82f. and 360f.; Itgan II 178 f. 
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continued to be rejected by most of the orthodox.'*? It was not until the close of the second 
century that tafsir al-mutashabthat was permitted to fully qualified religious scholars, who had 
to scrutinize the zsnad’s of such tafsir and of related traditions before they could transmit 
these materials.4°° Thus was opened the way to the next easy step, namely transmission 
on the basis of scholarly consensus, as specifically stated by Shafist.'" As a corollary to this 
development came increasing opposition to any comment on the basis of opinion (tafstr bi 
al-ra°y). In this connection a word must be added concerning Asma‘, who is said to have 
refrained from tafsir activity out of piety—a motive accepted by many of the sources and by 
both Goldziher!* and Birkeland.!* There is, however, evidence to indicate that piety may not 
have been his prime motive and was certainly not his only motive. Abii ‘Ali al-Farist (d. 377/ 
987 at age of over 90), himself a commentator, states that Asma‘i’s main reason was his acute 
personal and literary rivalry with the suspected Kharijite Abii ‘Ubaidah (d. 210/825), who 
stole a march on Asma‘I when he composed his famous Majdaz al-Qur-dn.*4 Asma‘ studied 
the work and condemned it as tafsir bi al-ra°y, whereupon Abii ‘Ubaidah contrived to trap 
Asma‘ into commenting on a simple Qur’anic phrase and in turn condemned Asma‘i’s com- 
ment as tafsir bi al-ra>y.'*> Fortunately the Majaz al-Qurdn has survived. It is a linguistic 
commentary centering on vocabulary and grammar, ma‘ani, gharib, and irdb al-Qur’an, and it 
is known that it was used by such orthodox commentators as Bukhari and Tabari.'** Asma‘i’s 
case, therefore, since it was so strictly personal, cannot be used as an argument that there was 
strong orthodox opposition to all kinds of tafsir. 

During the third century, ways and means were devised by which the method and transmis- 
sion of orthodox tafsir were regulated. Also, there evolved a rationale for not only the permis- 
sibility but the desirability of cautious commentary on the mutashabthat al-Qurdn. Typical 
arguments for this stand are presented by Ibn Qutaibah, who devoted a chapter to this spe- 
cific theme in a work that deals entirely with the interpretation of the difficult passages of 
the Qur’an.'5? Western research in the subsequent history of tafsir points to less controversial 
conclusions as far as the orthodox position is concerned. 


49 See Sirah I 404f., where Ibn Ishiq represents the 
orthodox view. 

180 See Iigdn II 6, which is based on the stand of such 
leading scholars from the various provinces as Malik ibn 
Anas, Sufyan al-Thauri, Shaibani, Ibn al-Mubarak, WakP 
ibn al-Jarrah, and Sufyan ibn <Uyainah. 

181 Toid. p. 184. 

181 Richtungen, p. 57. 

163 Opposition, pp. 15f. and references there cited, to 
which should be added Abi al-Taiyib al-Lughawi, Marateb 
al-nahwiyytn, pp. 41 and 48. For Abii al-Taiyib see GAL S 
I 190. 

154 Irshad III 22. For other anecdotes in connection with 
the rivalry of Asma‘ and Abi ‘Ubaidah see e.g. Ibn Khal- 
likan I 362-65, IT 138-42 (= trans. II 123-27, IIT 388-98). 


18% Khatib XIII 254 f.; Irshad VII 166-68; Yafid II 45 f. 
See also Sirifi, Akhbar al-nahwiyyin al-Basriyyin, ed. F. 
Krenkow (‘Bibliotheca Arabica”’ IX [Paris, 1936]) pp. 60. 
It should’ be noted here that Asma‘i is credited with a 
Kitab lughat al-Qur°an (Fthrist, p. 35; Ibn Khallikan IT 139 
{= trans. ITI 390]). 

186 See Abii ‘Ubaidah, Majdz al-Qur-dn, ed. M. Fuad 
Sezgin (Cairo, 1373/1954) Intro. pp. 16-19, for discussion 
of its nature, content, and wide use. For Bukhiri’s exten- 
sive use of this work see Buhéri’nin, pp. xiand 124-55. 

167 Ibn Qutaibah, Ta>wil mushkil al-Qur-dn, pp. 62 ff., 
esp. pp. 72-75. See also Ibn al-‘ArabI al-Ma‘afiri in Tirmidhi 
XT 48-51. Tabari in his Tafsir I 30f. gives his own clas- 
sification and opinion. Fihrist, p. 36, lists works on the 
mutashabthat including the Tafsir ft mulashabth al-Quran 
of Mugqatil. See also GAL S I 178, 342. 
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The Muwatta? of Malik ibn Anas. PERF, No. 731. Second half of second/eighth century. 

Papyrus fragment, 18 < 18.5 cm. (Pls. 6-7). The reconstructed text pomts to a book page 
of about 21 X 21 cm., including margins, with 14 or 15 lines to the page. The lower part of 
the papyrus is lost, and what is left is badly damaged. 

Script.—Early book hand carefully executed, especially on the recto. Note the angularity 
of the letters and the use of very early forms for some of them, such as the nan in min of recto 
2, the final gaf with slight double loop of recto 5, the extended initial ‘ain of verso 5 and 12, 
and the ha with beam, which is characteristic also of its sister forms, as in recto 8 and 14 and 
verso 3. Diacritical points are used rather freely. The alif of prolongation is generally omitted. 
The vowels and hamzah are indicated only in s\>-,, of recto 9. A circle is used for punctuation ; 
a dot within the circle indicates collation (see pp. 87 f.). 


TEXT 
REcTo 
Lam Ueiy aT I al Bye coll ge tel ge tle oy eee ceil tee ge eld 
OW yy bale LY Gi Olas All ode tls] 
Bra 3d A OIL © 
ade alll he alll Jpuy dF bled yl ole gy deel ge te ol Glee gfe] ab (2) 
Lb Vi all fe Wy ab [AS oy Ale Gdnai ce Je elels] 
Sal on LF ld gels Us 2 kaa Lill ats] 
all Le gy Gren ge dhe (3) O fod fle oS ccle abecd sll oli] 
Sohail pl dob yl IIT dy he Gy Gall pew al Selle Gol yl 
gta CIISy Feyy afl Syl Col IS Bo ye YE ZLadt] 
ol SB eb Ug cle ye Gtey ety all Gyy a1) [pen 
I dadb yl oi Qos le ais [LL Dill tits gh 2 VI ode [edy! Lu] 
les Wydee ccm pW Idle LS ye Sle all OF alll Jpop SWS all Jyuyl 
lady lay pol ab Blte il cee SI Syl Col ob dol 
Cees) Sin cus Gey all yen St Leth Cem alll Spee lgardd alll te] 
[ales Ol col oly Wed CF Le Cane JF cul) de els 


oe NO om BP we 


et 
ao f+ WS NH KF OS 


VERSO 

[ly 481 3 debe yl lpemili] all duo pil edb yp! Sl gy SY VL] 1 

Od de ele Oly Ltt Iybet JIG al Jy ol plal oy 5 ce dle @) Oase 2 
114 
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Ile Ene Ob ploy alte alll he Glitic gs aule ge ah al he G) 
oll adeel Ugll SYyoJ Leslee) VI ee GS edly LLL Cay 

cde CS ob! albel] Sila] ale apa Le EH pad cite 

OWT le OL gh Ley oll Wo coal ce eed LS OU 

Local ol cleelals LS ole LL pisy sb W Cop 

[Semel ot alah] al ee (6) [O] thes yo We US ols 

[am Je Ol CS Cte ie Gay Satya el ile pace 
[Lees]! dle ole [Coley il jby fed Jl] bil! abelt 10 

[lel cp 5 ge dle (7) O 43 Uli oy Eloi ob Gos FM 
[age alll dio alll guy OL CIE Ul ate Ge Gobel elev ype cy Slee ye 12 
[els shy glad wage Ol GSltol Ons VI Stiga! als Lb SE ply 18 

O [Ge ste] 14 


Co mn NOT Oe Bw 


Comments.—The papyrus text is that of the vulgate version of the Muwatta? as transmitted 
by Yahya ibn Yahya al-Laithi (d. 234/848). The earliest extant manuscript copy of this 
version is dated 277/890 but unfortunately does not include the section where our text would 
appear (see GAL S I 297). This section corresponds to Muwatta? II 994-97 (see Zurgani IV 
234-39 for commentary and Tirmidhi III 163 f.). 

Shaibani’s version of the Muwatta? (see GAL S I 298) does not include the papyrus text 
except for Tradition 7, which was received by Malik from Zaid ibn Aslam (see p. 119). The 
young Shaibani (131-89/749-805) studied with Malik in Medina (Khatib II 172f.). His 
version of the Muwatta? is therefore earlier than that of Yahya. Because Malik’s revisions, 
aside from reorganization of the text, resulted ultimately in more deletions than additions 
(Ibn Farhin, pp. 25 f.), Shaibani’s version on the one hand includes passages that are not in 
the vulgate and on the other hand lacks some of the vulgate text. Most of Malik’s additions 
were placed apparently either at the ends of chapters or sections or at the end of the entire 
work. The son of Zaid ibn Aslam noticed that Malik was placing some of his father’s traditions 
in this fashion. He asked Malik for the reason and was told that these traditions elucidated 
materials already included (Ibn Farhtn, p. 26: 13 LJ cls (gl). Of the seventy-nine tra- 


ditions that M4lik received from Zaid, nine appear in succession on a few pages toward the 
end of the work (Muwatta? II 986-1003), and these pages include the section covered by the 
papyrus text. Hence the discrepancies between the Shaibani version on the one hand and the 
vulgate and the papyrus text on the other are readily understandable. 

Islam strongly emphasizes faith, hope, and charity in their widest sense (Strahs 2:177, 
58:12-13). Not strange to it is the teaching “freely you have received, freely give” nor the 
concept that ‘it is more blessed to give than to receive” nor that of not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand is doing in charitable giving nor yet that of giving the best (e.g. 
Muwatta? II 952 f.; Muslim VII 124 f.; Ibn Hanbal IV 137; Tafsir VI 16 ff.; Amwal, pp. 349, 
561-63, 585-89). Malik, in adding sections on these themes at the end of the Muwatta? though 
they had already been fully covered (e.g. under zakat in Vol. I 245 ff., esp. pp. 257-72, and II 
469; Shaibani, pp. 174-76) was apparently reflecting this emphasis. For a brief treatment of 
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Islamic laws concerning charity see Robert Roberts, The Social Laws of the Qordn (London, 
1925) pp. 70-78. 

Tradition 1. The repetition of a word, as seen in lines 1 and 2 here and 6 and 7 below, is 
the main scribal error of the piece. The corrective deletions were made in the course of colla- 
tion, as indicated by the dot placed within the circle used initially for punctuation. It is pos- 


sible that the alif of 12! is a scribal error and that the sense of the passage is that the fire is 
blacker than pitch, as in the printed text. 
Note the simple beginning of the isnad ( oe el) throughout the papyrus. 


Malik, like many a traditionist, drew on the knowledge of various members of his family, 
particularly his uncle Abii Suhail Nafic ibn Malik. The isndd of this family is well established 
(see Bukhari, Ta°r2kh IV 1, pp. 310 f., and IV 2, p. 86; Jarh IV 1, pp. 204-6 and 453; Tajrid, pp. 
184 f.; Sam‘ani, folio 40a). Malik himself became a link as his son and daughter transmitted 
the Muwatta? from him (see Ibn Farhin, p. 18; Zurqini I 5f.). 

Abi Hurairah (d. ca. 58/678), a controversial figure as a prolific traditionist, appears re- 
peatedly in our documents (see pp. 42 and 133 for his role in connection with hadith litera- 
ture). 

The main differs from that of the printed text, which reads cf) ods os. NS elem Ugly gl 


5S lal) lal 5 oy). Abi Hurairah credits Muhammad with a tradition whose burden 


is that hell-fire as it grows progressively hotter changes color at intervals of a thousand years 
from red to white to black (Tirmidhi X 59). 

Tradition 2. Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ans&ri (d. 143/760) was one of Malik’s teachers and his 
direct source for many of the traditions that he incorporated in the Muwatta>. Famous as 
traditionist and jurist, Yahya served as judge of Medina under the Umayyads and later as 
judge of Kifah and Hashimiyah, and possibly Baghdad, under the ‘Abbasid caliphs Saffah 
and Mansir respectively (Akhbar al-qudat I 178 f., III 241-45; Tajrid, pp. 209-36 and 276-78; 
Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, pp. 254 f. and 275; Ma‘drif, p. 242; Jarh IV 2, p. 147; Khatib XIV 
101-6; Nawawi, pp. 624 f.; Dhahabi I 129-32; see also pp. 193 ff. below). 

Sa‘id ibn Yasar (d. 117/735) was a traditionist of Medina who was considered trustworthy 
and who transmitted some of his materials from Abii Hurairah (see Ibn Sa‘d V 209; Bukhari, 
Tarikh I 1, p. 476; Jarh II 1, p. 72; Daulabi I 143). 

The content is identical with that of the printed text (Muwatta>? II 955). Parallels are found 
in all the hadith collections indexed in Concordance II 216 except that of Abii Da?id. All trace 
back to Abi Hurairah and others, but some are transmitted through channels other than 
Malik (see Bukhari I 357). Though the ma‘nd or basic meaning of the tradition is clearly the 
same in all the parallels, the wording varies considerably. The variants are of familiar types 
and consist of changes in the order of words and phrases, additional explanatory words or 
short phrases, and here and there the degree of emphasis. Apart from the order of phrases, 
the most frequent variant is close to that of Muslim VII 98 f., which reads a... cpaypl eal 


Ve edad OST cm pee NES dy 8 50 CIT Ol (cf. e.g. Tirmidhi ITI 163 f.; Nasa7i 
ead oe plied SS > GMS Bnd 85 CIT Ob (cf. eg ; 

I 349; Ibn Majah I 290; Ibn Hanbal II 381). In some of the variants 1+| is substituted for 
che (Darimi I 395; Ibn Hanbal II 404, which adds dal il y, and VI 251, which inserts 
deadly 3 3 acl). In others the phrase bye Jie, b4.23 is found (Bukhari I 357; Ibn Hanbal II 331). 


Tabari in his commentary on Strah 2:276 (Tafsir VI 16 ff., 587-92) reports a number of 
these parallels and related traditions and comments on the objections raised to the statement 
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cml BS ad... Kee Gomi leu! relative to anthropomorphism (see also Amwal, pp. 
349 and 561). 

Tradition 3. The final alzf of \,>-,| in recto 13 is a scribal error. The reference in recto 11 is 
to Strah 3:92. For *-,. of recto 9 and its many different vocalizations see Ibn Hanbal ITI 285, 
Bukhari II 191, and especially Yaqit I 431 and 783 f. 

Ishiq ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 134/751), a trustworthy Medinan traditionist, ranked high in 
Malik’s opinion (Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 1, pp. 393 f.; Jarh I 1, p. 226; Tajrid, pp. 14-20). For 
his grandfather Abii Talhah Zaid ibn Sahl (d. 34/654), with whom this tradition is concerned, 
see Ibn Sa‘d III 2, pp. 64-66; Bukhari, Ta*r7kh I 1, pp. 393 f.; Jarh I 1, p. 226; Isttab II 656 
f.; Isabah II 52-54, where a variant is quoted. For commentary see Zurqini IV 235-37. 

The main is identical with that of the printed text (Muwatta? II 995 f.; see also Abt Nu‘aim 
VI 338) except for omission in the papyrus text of the tasliyah and the phrase dley 


after al!) “O\ of recto 12, where the available space does not allow for its inclusion. “Charity 
begins at home,” the burden of the tradition, is a familiar concept among Muslims. ‘“‘Home,”’ 
however, includes all the members of a clan and charity begins with responsibility for one’s 
own needs, then extends to the immediate family and finally to the next of kin on both sides 
of the family (see e.g. Sirahs 2:7 and 180, 16:92, 33:6; Taydlisi, p. 177; Bukhari III 484 ff. ; 
Muslim VII 83 ff.; Darimi I 289 and 397, according to which charity to relatives earns a 
double reward; Tafsir VI 587-92; Strah 17:29, which advocates moderation in all giving). 
Of the many parallels, the version that is almost identical with the papyrus text is that of 
Muslim’s preferred transmitter of the Muwatta’, Yahya ibn Yahya al-Nisabiri (d. 226/840), 
which is cited also by Bukhari. Its one variation from the papyrus text is the omission of 
es cy after JL of recto 9. It should be noted that it too omits the phrase idles 4yts (Muslim 


VII 84 f.; Bukhari II 66; Zurqani I 6, 8; Jam* IT 565 f.). 

This tradition is cited no less than six times by Bukhari. The versions next closest to our 
text are those of ‘Abd Allah ibn Yiisuf (d. 227/842), an Egyptian whose transmission of the 
Muwatta? was generally preferred by Bukhari (Bukhari I 371; cf. Zurqdni I 6, 8), and ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Maslamah al-Qa‘nabi (d. 221/836), a leading—if not the leading—Medinan trans- 
mitter of the Muwatta? (Bukhari IJ 194, IV 34; cf. Zurqani I 6; Dhahabi I 348 f.; see also 
p. 125 below). Quite similar to these versions are those of Malik’s nephew Isma‘il ibn Abi 
Uwais, who died in the year 226/840 (see Bukhari III 216, where the \. before pel in line 16 
should be deleted), and the Basran transmitter of the Muwatta’, Rauh ibn ‘Ubadah, who died 
in 205/820 (Ibn Hanbal III 141; Zurqani I 6). For Muhammad’s use of the Persian expressions 
ess and fe gu see Ibn Sa‘d [X 72 and Nawawi’s comments in Muslim VII 85 f. For his use 


of these and other Persian expressions see Tafsir I 12 and Abi al-Laith al-Samargandi, Bustan 
al-‘drifin (on margins of his Tanbih al-ghafilin) pp. 39 f. 

The often repeated a \, for es of recto 14 indicates written as against oral transmission, 
since the error stems from an unpointed text. 

There are such minor variants as the omission or inclusion of the tasliyah, the alternation of 
coll with all Gy and of jLai¥i 3st with ceil ss1, but the one significant variant in this 
group is the reading ai) sill c.» for 2s <> of recto 14 and the printed text. Darimi’s 
(d. 255/869) version, heard from Hakam ibn al-Mubarak, who died in 213/828 (Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh I 2, pp. 341 f.; Mizdn I 271), would seem to belong in this group. It retains the phrase 
of recto 14 but omits the unessential and repetitious phrases of recto 11-18, deleted probably 
by “editor” Darimi, whose text (Vol. I 390) reads simply , , , diel Col ol Sub yl Ju. 
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The sixth version cited by Bukhari is, again, one that was transmitted by Ismail, though 
it was received not from Malik but from Ma§lik’s older fellow scholar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd 
Allah al-Majishiin (d. 164/780) on the authority of Ishaq ibn ‘Abd Allah (Bukhari II 191). 
This version, which is obviously one of the earliest transmitted from Ishaq, is longer than the 
others because it gives the details of the occasion on which the incident occurred, reports the 
actual division of the property involved between Hassan ibn Thabit and Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, 
and concludes with an account of Hassan’s subsequent sale of his share of the property, for a 
large sum, to Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyin. Thus we have here an account that consists of two 
kinds of historical reports or akhbdr—a khabar that is at the same time a hadith and a khabar 
that is news or history only. The composite account was in time split into its two components, 
quite obviously by M4lik himself since the hadith element is very close to the Muwatta? text. 
Part of the historical element is reported by Ibn Ishaq (Sirah I 739). A second composite 
account of the incident, possibly the earliest transmitted by other than Malik from Ishaq ibn 
‘Abd Allah, is shorter, and its hadith element lacks literary polish though the basic meaning 
is unmistakable (Ibn Hanbal III 256). A third composite account has an isndd that bypasses 
both Malik and Ishaq and a short text for both its khabar and its hadith element. The brief 
unadorned hadith element is again different yet adequately conveys the burden of the tradition 
(Ibn Hanbal III 285; Aba Da?iid II 131 f.). 

The revelation of a Qur’anic verse, Muhammad’s comment on it, and a Companion’s gener- 
ous impulse that ultimately involved several people and the transfer of real estate must have 
soon become common knowledge in Medina. The account, with its khabar and hadith elements, 
was kept alive by an alert and interested eyewitness, Anas ibn Malik al-Ansari (d. 93/712), 
Muhammad’s personal attendant (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, pp. 10-16) and the original source of all 
the versions mentioned above. He was, furthermore, a relative of Abii Talhah Zaid ibn Sahl 
and seems to have been disappointed because he did not receive any of the distributed proper- 
ty, whose subsequent sale and further development he carefully reported (Ibn Hanbal III 
285; Bukhari II 191, III 216). Anas was himself literate and, moreover, a bookseller or 
warrdg (see p. 46). He encouraged his sons to ‘“‘chain down knowledge by writing” (Ibn 
Sa‘d IIT 1, pp. 12 and 14; ef. Jahiz, Kitab al-baydn wa al-tabyin [1366/1947] II 22). To insure 
accuracy he wrote down his own materials for the use of his sons and pupils (see our Vol. I 
48; see also Mustadrak III 573 f., where Hakim al-Nisabiri quotes as final authority one of 
these pupils, Ma‘bad ibn Hilal, for whose trustworthiness see Bukhari, T'a?rikh IV 1, p. 400, 
and Jarh IV 1, pp. 280 f.). It is therefore entirely possible that the detailed complex account 
was written down during Anas’ lifetime. At any rate, it was kept alive in the related families 
of Anas and Abi Talhah until it passed from the latter’s grandson Ishaq to Malik, who was 
much too young at the time of Anas’ death for direct transmission. Having once received 
the account from Ishaq (d. 134/751), Malik as a traditionist separated the hadith element, 
gave it a literary polish, and included it in his Muwatta>. Thereafter all three units—the earlier 
full account, the history of the property, and the hadith proper—appeared in the sources, 
though in time the hadith gained much wider circulation than the other units. The property 
apparently kept its historic identity and remarkable productivity down through the centuries 
(see Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Fasi [d. 8382/1428], Shifa? al-ghardém II 340). 

Malik’s numerous transmitters and the famous compilers who followed him took further 
editorial liberties with the text, substituting a synonym here and there, adding pious phrases, 
inserting or deleting a gloss, and eliminating redundant phrases. Yet, despite all this editorial 
activity for two or more centuries, we today cannot cast a suspicious eye even on the alterna- 
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tion of the phrases 2s4 C.> and alii si,| Gu». For from the beginning of Muhammad’s 
mission until this day some of his followers have stressed his human character except in his 
role as revelator of the Qur°an, while others have assumed he was under the constant direction 
of Allah. Either of these two phrases, therefore, could have been the original one. In either 
case, history records that Muhammad had a direct hand in the distribution of the property 
involved (Sirah I 739), as it records another instance of property to be used or distributed 
by Muhammad “as God directs him” (see Sirah I 354, where the phrase used is L. {ys ean 
alll ol,!). 

The conclusion is inescapable that we have here a family isndd for what proves to be ulti- 
mately a singleton tradition whose significant part has been transmitted with a remarkable 
degree of honesty and accuracy. 

Tradition 4. Zaid ibn Aslam (d. 136/754), as stated above (p. 115), transmitted many 
traditions to M4lik (Tajrid, pp. 38-54; Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, p. 354; Jarh I 2, p 555; Jam 
I 144; Dhahabri I 124 f.). Among his traditions are a few more on the theme of almsgiving 
(see e.g. Muwatia? I 269, 284). Zaid was a major transmitter of his father’s traditions 
(MasGrif, p. 95). 

The papyrus text, except for omission of the tasliyah, is identical with the printed text. Its 
substance is that it is preferable to give whenever possible to those who ask no matter how 
rich they are or seem to be, for even the rich occasionally find themselves in need (Amwal, 
p. 556). 

The practice of charitable giving to anyone who asks reflects the pre-Islamic ideal of gener- 
osity and the Islamic teaching that the giver receives due credit from God regardless of the 
need of the recipient. Nevertheless, those who make unnecessary requests are frowned on by 
their fellow Muslims and are said to be held to account in the hereafter (e.g. Shaibani, pp. 
378 f.). See e.g. Zurqint IV 287 f. and Tirmidhi III 148-56 for lengthy discussions on these 
points. 

Traditions 5-6. ‘A?ishah as a source of traditions either from and about Muhammad or 
about her own deeds appears frequently in our documents. These two traditions reflect her 
ever charitable inclination, even when she herself was poor (e.g. Bukhari I 358 f.; Zubairi, 
p. 295). See Nabia Abbott, Aishah, the Beloved of Muhammad (Chicago, 1942) pp. 97 f. and 
201-3, for <A*ishah’s role as traditionist, and pp. 211 and 213, for her more outstanding charities 
when times were better. 

The order of Traditions 5-7 in the papyrus differs from that of the printed text, in which 
the order is 6, 7, 5. The printed text has the advantage of being arranged so that traditions 
that derive from the same source are grouped together. The two that were received from Zaid 
ibn Aslam are followed by the two that go back to <A?ishah. 

The comparatively long text of Tradition 5 in the papyrus is not quite identical with that 
of the printed text. The sentence WJ (cual > Ll L3 of verso 6 reads W (cial Lyne! LS in 
the printed text. The (us of verso 7, which refers to the cooking-pot in which the cooked 
meat came, appears as {gus, “food without salt,” in the printed text. The latter is obviously 
an error made in early copying (cf. Tradition 3), since the two dots of the éa> are clear in our 
reproduction of the verso (Pl. 7). The papyrus reading is, furthermore, confirmed in 
Zurqani’s commentary (Vol. IV 238), where the word is by implication taken to mean “its 
cooking-pot.” The sY,./} <Jtsé of verso 7 is omitted in the printed text, which on the other 
hand adds a redundant 4sle (for which there is no space in the papyrus) and a second |ia to 
read Ula ye po Ids lis JS. 
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In Tradition 6 the one variant from the printed text is the addition in verso 10 of gala 


before fees 

Zurqani’s commentary (Vol. IV 238 f.) makes no reference to parallels to either of these 
two traditions from <A°ishah, in contrast to Traditions 1-4, which refer to Muhammad and 
for which parallels are readily available in the standard collections (cf. pp. 77 f.). 

Tradition 7. For Zaid ibn Aslam see Tradition 4. There is some confusion about the name 
Mutadh ibn ‘Amr, The biographical sources and all but one of the several parallels, including 
the printed text (Muwatta? II 931, 996), reverse the elements of the name and give ‘Amr ibn 
Mucidh. The one exception is Shaibani’s version of the Muwatta? (pp. 388 f.), which continues 
with the genealogy of the transmitter and reads 6| a> gE Shee ye ene Cy gee op Ole 
Sls alll Syn) and where 3le. OF es should be corrected to Sle. Cy daw as in Muwatta? II 
931 and Zurqani IV 238. Zurqdni, too, begins the isndd with ‘Amr ibn Mu‘adh. Sa‘d ibn 
Mu‘adh al-Ashhali is the well known leader of the Aws tribe in Medina (Sirah I 688 f.; Ibn 
Sa‘d III 2, pp. 2-13; Isttab, pp. 545 f.; Isabah II 173 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh III 2, p. 369). He 
and his family were among the earliest converts in Medina (Ibn Sa‘d III 2, p. 2). They sup- 
ported Muhammad staunchly in peace and war and were for that reason placed by ‘Umar I 
at the head of the Medinan pension list (Ibn Sa‘d III 1, p. 213). With the names Mu‘adh and 
‘Amr alternating in Shaibani’s expanded isndd and with Sa‘d having both a brother and a 
son named ‘Amr (Ibn Sa‘d III 2, pp. 2 and 13 f., and VIII 248) it is easy to understand the 
confusion in names. But, since Sa‘d’s brother ‘Amr died without descendants in the Battle 
of Uhud (Ibn Sa‘d III 2, p. 13), he cannot be linked in this isnéd directly or indirectly with 
Zaid ibn Aslam, who died in the year 136/754. It would be possible in an abbreviated genealogy 
to refer to Sa‘d’s son ‘Amr ibn Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh (cf. Tajrid, p. 46) simply as ‘Amr ibn Mu‘aédh 
and thus to identify him with the ‘Amr ibn Mu<‘adh of the printed text and the several paral- 
lels. The other alternative is to assume that ‘Amr ibn Sa‘d had a son named Mu‘adh and to 
identify this Mu‘adh ibn ‘Amr with the man of our papyrus text, as supported by Shaibani’s 
isnad. The biographical sources do not lead to a definite choice since they list no traditionist 
named ‘Amr ibn Mu‘adh ibn Sa‘d al-Ashhali nor one named Mu<cadh ibn ‘Amr ibn Sa‘d al- 
Ashhali who is linked directly or indirectly with Zaid ibn Aslam. 

The “grandmother” is identified as Hawwa? bint Yazid. She and other members of her 
family were the first women of Medina to take the oath of allegiance to Muhammad (Ibn 
Sa‘d VIII 6). There are but three traditions transmitted from her, all on the concept of 
charitable giving no matter how small the gift (Ibn Hanbal VI 434 f.). 

The content of the tradition as twice transmitted by Malik has several parallels. The papy- 
rus text is identical with Muwatta? II 931, which is also that of Shaib&ni’s version. The only 
difference between these and Muwatta? II 996 is that the former read 4\\\| Suu Ol ale of 


. & dé... while the latter reads... &. . . all Spay JU CUB gl aie ope. 


Space in the papyrus does not allow for the ‘nichole - the phrase cJis \il. The text of 
Muwatta? II 966 was followed by Ibn Hanbal (Vols. IV 64, V 377, VI 434) and Darimi (Vol. I 
395), the latter substituting oLL.J! for otsye/l. A more pronounced variant, coming through 
channels other than Malik, reads, with its early isndd links, ot! CF Aah GE Gptell draw oe 


ole wd gly iled ale Oog Y obliudl eli b dl gabe ll of 3,8 and has a further 
variant in the phraseology of the isndd: , , , yas gabe cll ols JE sy yl. 
Said ibn Abi Said al-Magqburi (see p. 264) died in the year 123/741. Three of Malik’s well 
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known contemporaries, Ibn Abi Dh’ib (d. 158/775), Abi Ma‘shar Najih ibn «Abd al-Rahman 
(d. 170/787), and Laith ibn Sa‘d (d. 175/791), carried on the transmission from Sa‘id. Either 
they or their transmitters introduced at times a different word or an extra word of emphasis 
(Muslim VII 119; Ibn Hanbal IT 264, 267, 432, 493). One of the variants combines the tradi- 
tion with a tradition that is related to it (Tirmidhi VIII 292), while still another variant 
combines it with an unrelated tradition (Ibn Hanbal II 506). 

These parallels fall into two distinct groups and seem to indicate that on at least two occa- 
sions Muhammad encouraged women in charitable giving no matter how small the gift. 


DATE AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Karabacek, who was able to identify only Tradition 3, with its close parallel in the Sahih 
of Bukhari (194-256/810~70), assumed that the papyrus is contemporary with the latter. 
He dated it, therefore, to the third/ninth century and claimed that it was the oldest original 
hadith text extant.! The fact that the fragment is actually from the Muwaita? of Malik (93- 
179/715-95) gives it the distinction of being the first and earliest hadith-figh manuscript 
extant? but does not automatically date it to Malik’s own day. The evidence provided by the 
script, the textual variants, and the transmission terminology and method must be weighed 
and the results checked with and supplemented by the literary sources before a piece that is 
potentially so significant can be definitely dated. 

Attention has been drawn (p. 114) to characteristics of the script that indicate an early date. 
An early date is also indicated by the absence of glosses such as appear in later texts (see Tra- 
dition 1) and by the somewhat unsystematic order of the traditions (see p. 119). But the most 
significant internal evidence of an early date is the consistent use of the ‘an‘anah in the isndd’s 
together with the absence of any initial transmission formula such as gala, akhbarani, had- 
dathani, etc. at the beginning of a new section. 

In the earliest stages of the development of the isndd, when frequently only the Companions 
and the older Successors—the first two generations of Isliam—were involved, the use of ‘an, 
“on the authority of,” was generally accepted as equivalent to haddathani, “‘he related to me,” 
and akhbarani, ‘‘he informed me” (these two terms being used interchangeably at first), that 
is, as evidence of direct transmission. The next step was acceptance of hadith mu‘an‘an from 
contemporary traditionists who were known to have had personal contact with one another 
unless such traditionists were proved unreliable. The hadith mu‘an‘an could be a hadith 
musalsal, that is, a tradition with a complete chain of authorities reaching back to Muham- 
mad, or a hadith mursal, that is, a tradition of Muhammad with no zsndd or with an incomplete 
one,‘ samples of each of which appear in the papyrus fragment. What is significant is that 
the extension of the practice of shortcutting by use of the ‘an‘anah was early and readily 
adopted by those who, like Malik, committed traditions to writing.® 

The only other transmission term used in the papyrus is balaghahu, ‘‘a report has reached 
him” (Traditions 5-6). The use of the first and second forms of this verb for transmission of 
news and other information was the general practice of Muhammad and his Companions as 


1See PERF, No. 781. 18f. (= trans. p. 21); Macrifah, pp. 34f.; Kifayah, pp. 
2 The distinction of priority in the hadith field proper 384 ff. 
would seem to belong to our Document 5. 5 See Kifdyah, p. 390 and also p. 330. It was later that 
_ ; a hadith mursal mu‘an‘an became generally suspect as 
* See e.g. Risdlah, pp. 52 f.; Muslim I 129f. opening the way for a hadith mudallas, i.e., a tradition 
4See Muslim I 127-44 for the views of Muslim and falsely ascribed to an early authority or one that con- 
Bukhari on these developments; see also Madkhal, pp. cealed one or more of the isndd links. 
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is amply illustrated in the concordances to the Qur’an and Tradition. However, as the use of 
this verb unaccompanied by specification of the source gained wide currency, some early pro- 
fessional traditionists began to frown on its use for formalized hadith transmission. Thereafter 
its acceptance rested on the reputation of the user, as in the case of Malik (see p. 78).6 Malik 
used it freely in the Muwatta? (e.g. in Vol. II 984-1001) and almost exclusively in the Risdlah 
fi al-sunan wa al-mawda‘iz,7 which was addressed to Hariin al-Rashid. Ma4lik’s free use of the 
term apparently caused some comment among isndd critics, for Sufyan ibn “Uyainah (107-98/ 
725-814), himself an unquestioned authority, felt the need to state that “when Malik says 
balaghani it is equivalent to a strong isnad.’’® 

The practice of transmitting individual traditions without an initial formula such as gala, 
akhbarana, or haddathanda before the name of the transmitter appears to have been current 
during most of the second century to judge not only by the document under discussion but 
also by Documents 4, 5, 8, and 9. 

The internal evidence, then, points to the conclusion that the papyrus text is in all proba- 
bility contemporary with Malik himself. However, before accepting this as definite or attempt- 
ing to assign the papyrus to any specific period of Malik’s life, we must review the biographical 
and literary landmarks of his long and active career. 

Born in the year 93/712, Malik® began at an early age to study Tradition, which he soon 
utilized as a basis of his legal activities as a muft?, that is, an expert in Islamic law.!° His inter- 
est in Tradition as such and in criticism of its transmitters" grew progressively and in time 
won him wide recognition as an outstanding leader in the field (imam fi al-hadith) 2 His criti- 
cisms soon aroused the antagonism of his older contemporary and fellow Medinan scholar Ibn 
Ishaq, who counterattacked with criticism of Malik’s books which had been in circulation 
for some time before Ibn Ishaq left Medina in the year 132/749."* Malik’s fame spread so fast 
that by about the year 130/748 his name was coupled with that of Rabi‘ah al-Ra7i (d. 136/ 
753-54), and they were considered the two leading Medinan jurists after Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
al-Ansari left Medina to serve as judge of Kiifah under the ‘Abbasid caliph Saffah (132-36/ 
750-54).14 Malik’s inspiration for the Muwatta? came from his reading of the legal work of an 
older fellow jurist, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Majishin (d. 164/780),!° with whom he 
shared leadership in Medina in the next decade according to the testimony of the foremost 
Egyptian direct transmitter of the Muwatta?, Ibn Wahb (125-97/742-812).!° Majishiin had 
made no attempt to quote Tradition in support of his legal views. Malik admired the work but 
decided to improve on it by composing a similar work that would at the same time be based 
on authentic traditions, of which he already had a sizable collection, including much of the 
material of Ibn ‘Umar and Zuhri.'’ There is no specific statement as to when Malik actually 


6 See e.g. Afuwaitta? II 902; Bukhari I 288; Darimi I 132. 
See also Kifdyah, pp. 413 f. Ibn Ishaq used this verb freely 
in the Sirah. 

7 Published in Cairo in 1343/1924. Malik’s authorship 
of this treatise is questioned, but the use of balaghani in 
it conforms with his practice. 

§ Ibn Farhin, p. 22. See pp. 100, 104, n. 72, and 113, n. 
150, above for Sufyiin’s high standards of transmission. 

*See GAL S I 297 for references to his numerous bio- 
graphical entries. 

10See e.g. Jarh IV 1, p. 205; Fragmenta historicorum 
Arabicorum I 298; Ibn Farhiin, pp. 20 f. 

" See e.g. Jarh I 1, p. 22, and IV 1, pp. 204 f. 


2 Tbn Sad V 324; Bukhari, Ta>rtkh IV 1, p. 310; Jarh 
IV 1, pp. 204-6; Abi Nu‘aim VI 332; Dhahabi I 195; 
Zurqani I 4. 

13 Mas‘idi IV 116; Khatib I 223 f.; Jémz< II 156; Dhaha- 
bi I 164; Zrshad VI 400; Ibn Khallikan I 611 f. 

M4 Akhbar al-qudat III 242 f. 

16 Bukhari, Ta>rikh III 2, p. 13; Jarh II 2, p. 386; Jam< 
I 309 f. 

16See Khatib X 436-39, esp. p. 437; Dhahabi I 197, 
206 f. See also GAL S I 255 f. Majishiin later migrated to 
Baghdad in <Abbdsid service (Jaémi« I 309). 

17 Jami: I 132, II 60 f.; Ibn Farhin, pp. 25 f.; Zurqani I 
8. See also p. 126 below. 
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began work on the Muwatta>. But scattered bits of information, when fitted together, indicate 
that it was already in full progress in either 147/765 or 148/766, when the caliph Mansi 
while on a pilgrimage™ proposed to Malik that the Muwatta? should be the one standard legal 
work throughout the empire.!® Malik is said to have discouraged the idea, pointing out that 
the provinces had already evolved their own legal practices and that ‘Iraq in particular would 
not be receptive to the theories and practices of the jurists of the Hijaz.2° That Malik had 
accurately estimated the provincial tempers in this respect was presently proved. For when 
Mahdi appointed Hanifite judges to Egypt and Basrah, which rivaled the Hanifite Kifah, 
he met with such sustained opposition that the judges were removed.”! 


18 While the sources agree that Mansir led the pilgrim- 
age of the year 147/765, there is considerable doubt that 
it was he rather than Ja‘far ibn Manstr who headed the 
pilgrimage of the year 148/766 (see Ya‘qibi II 469; Tabari 
III 353; Mas‘iidi IX 63-65; Ibn Qutaibah [pseudo], Kitab 
al-imaémah wa al-siydsah {Cairo, n.d.] IT 115, 121). 

19To what extent Mansir was actually influenced by 
the political views of the Persian scholar, convert, and ad- 
ministrative secretary ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muqaffa< (d. 142/ 
759), who advocated a centralized state of the type of the 
Persian Empire, is hard to tell. The latter outlined his 
theory of government in his Risalah fi al-sahabah (see Kurd 
cAli {ed.], Rasa@>il al-bulagha? [Cairo, 1331/1913] pp. 120-— 
31), where among other matters of policy he drew specific 
attention to the varied legal practices under the Umayyads 
and suggested a unified legal code (see ibid. esp. p. 126). 
For analysis of this important work by Ibn al-Muqaffas 
and the differing views of its modern interpreters, see S. D. 
Goitein, “A turning point in the history of the Muslim 
state,’ Islamic Culture XXIII (1949) 120-35, and Erwin 
Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam [Cam- 
bridge, 1958] pp. 72 f. and references there cited; see also 
Dominique Sourdel, ‘“‘La biographie d’Ibn al-Mugafia¢ 
d’aprés les sources anciennes,”’ Arabica I (1954) 307-23. 
If Mansi ever toyed with the idea of a fully centralized 
empire, it was only to reject it; perhaps he was influenced 
by the excesses of the Persians who were involved in the 
Rawandiyah movement of 136-37 or 141 A.H. and who 
sought to establish a centralized and absolutist empire with 
a deified Mansir at its head (see e.g. Tabari III 129 f.). 

It is not necessary to speculate, as does Goitein, whether 
Mansir was influenced by Ibn al-Muqaffa*’s views when 
he subsequently appointed imperial judges for the prov- 
inces, since the particularly relevant sources readily reveal 
that the practice was not initiated by Mansir as hitherto 
generally believed (see e.g. Zubairi, pp. 284 and 290; 
Akhbar al-qudat I 184; Khatib XIV 103). It was begun by 
cUmar I and followed by ‘Uthman and <Ali (Akhbar al- 
qudat I 105-11, 270-74, 280 and II 188f., 227) and also 
intermittently by Mu‘iwiyah and several other Umayyads 
(see e.g. Akhbar al-qudat I 110 f.; see also Kindi, pp. 301-3, 
305, 311, 333, 337, and 340, mostly for the years 98-114/ 
717-32). Furthermore, Mansgir’s first judge, Yahya ibn 
Said al-Ansiri, was appointed by Saffah and retained by 
Mansir (Akhbar al-qudat III 241-45). Mansir’s own prac- 
tice varied. He sometimes accepted the governor’s nomi- 
nee, and some of the judges he appointed were later re- 
moved from office by the governors (Akhbar al-qudat IT 56, 
80 f. and III 148-50, 153 f., 235 f.; Kindi, pp. 368 f.). There 
were also instances during the reigns of the next five -Abba- 
sid caliphs when the governors took the initiative in mak- 


ing the appointments, which were either specifically con- 
firmed by the caliph or tacitly allowed to stand (see e.g. 
Akhbar al-qudat I 228 f., II 139, 256, 157, and III 149, 175, 
177, 239, 313; Kindi, pp. 377, 385, 417). 

These variant practices in the appointment of judges 
during the pre-‘Abbasid and early <Abbasid periods call 
for some explanation. On the basis of the foregoing brief 
survey it would seem that, as a rule, the caliph made the 
appointments if he was aggressive and exercised personal 
power in the administration or if a prospective judge al- 
ready held one or more other offices in the province, includ- 
ing even the governorship (see e.g. Akhbar al-qudat I 270, 
273, 280, 312-16, II 56, 84, 88f., 91, 117, 122, 154, 157f., 
and III 191). On the other hand, it would seem that gen- 
erally the governor made the appointments if he was given 
great power by the caliph in times of trouble or if he was a 
powerful and trusted prince, as can be gathered from the 
references already given. The judgeships of Kiifah and 
Basrah consistently received more attention than those of 
the other provinces, as reflected by the fact that Tabari as 
a rule includes one or both of these judgeships in the list of 
appointments given for most years (e.g. Tabari I 2481, 
2647, II 67, 156 f., 188, 399, 537, 752, 854, 940, 1030, 1039, 
1085, 1191, 1266, 1348, 1358, and III 71 f., 75, 81, 84, 91, 
121, 124, 127, 129, 138, 353, 458, 469 f.). 

In view of these indications one wonders how these 
early authors were so misled as to assert that Mansiir was 
the first caliph to appoint imperial judges for the provinces. 
The error would seem to be traceable to an initial confusion 
as to the meaning of dado aw a re el yl. 
If al-khalifah is given a generic meaning the passage can 
be read: ‘‘The first judge appointed by a caliph (to any 
one of the imperial provinces) was so and so.’ But if al- 
khalifah is used specifically in reference to Mansir, as I 
believe it was, then the burden of the passage becomes: 
“The first judge appointed by the caliph (Mansur to such 
and such a province or city was so and so).’’ This meaning 
alone accords with the above-noted practices as followed 
before, during, and after the reign of Mansir, the judges 
being appointed sometimes by the provincial governors and 
sometimes by the caliphs. See pp. 218 f. below for Man- 
sur’s appointment of Ibn Lahi‘ah as judge of Egypt. 


20 The earliest account of the episode traces back to 
Wagqidi, who is quoted in Jabari III 2519f., and to 
Waaidi’s secretary Ibn Sa‘d as quoted e.g. in Abt Nu‘aim 
VI 331 £. Cf. Jémi: I 132; Dhahabi I 195. 


21 Akhbar al-qudat II 131, III 236. Basran opposition 
occurred in the time of Hariin al-Rashid also (ibid. Vol. II 
146 f.). See zbid. Vol. III 259 f. for Malik’s continued em- 
phasis on the legal differences between Medina and ‘Iraq. 
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There has been a tendency to discredit Mansir’s proposal as wishful thinking on the part 
of Malik’s followers because the sources credit the proposal concerning the Muwatta? some- 
times to Mahdi and sometimes to Harin. It is entirely possible that Hariin is erroneously 
credited, but the case for Mahdi seems to have considerable merit. For Mansiir is said to have 
commissioned Malik and Mahdi to execute the proposal. Mansiir made another pilgrimage in 
the year 152/769 and Mahdi led one in 153/770, and both considered plans to establish the 
Muwatta? as the standard legal work.” Malik may or may not have deliberately prolonged 
the completion of the work, which was still unfinished when Mansi died in the year 158/ 
775.3 Mahdi’s personal interest in the work continued after Mansir’s death, for he had a copy 
of the Muwatta? made for himself and his son Hadi.*‘ It was certainly the post-Mansir period 
of Malik’s life that began to yield the ever increasing references to the transmission of the 
entire Muwatta? in progressive versions, beginning with that of the youthful Shaibani** in the 
fifth and early sixth decades of the second century, continuing with that of Shafiss,?¢ and ending 
with the vulgate of Yahya ibn Yahya al-Laithi in the last year of Malik’s life. Such transmis- 
sion practices were responsible for the fifteen or more reported versions of the Muwatta? that 
emerged from the hands of author and transmitters over a period of some twenty years.” 
Malik is reported to have said that it took him forty years* to complete the work. This figure 
seems reasonable, for it would place the inception of the work in about 140/758, which in turn 
allows for the completion of the various “books” or sections that were seen and examined by 
Mansi in the year 147/765 or 148/766 and those heard and transmitted by Shaibani in the 
next decade.”® Furthermore, the literary evidence indicates that, as with each passing decade 
Malik’s fame continued to increase, copies of the Muwatta? became available not only to his 
immediate circle of students and admirers but also to visiting scholars from the major provinces 
of the empire.*° Of great interest to us at this point are the details of the actual steps taken in 
the production of the authentic texts. A great many of Malik’s famous teachers—N@afit 
(d. 117/735) the client of Ibn ‘Umar, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz al-A‘raj (d. 117/735), 


% Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 29f.; Ibn Qutaibah (pseudo), 
Kitab al-imamah wa al-siydsah, pp. 119-21. The latter 
source is confused on the dates of Mansir’s and Mahdi’s 
pilgrimages by a whole decade; see Ya‘qibi IT 469 and 485 
for the pilgrimages led by either Mansir or Mahdi. 

33 Ibn Farhiin, p. 25; Zurgini I 8 f. 

24 Zurqint I 7; Muwaita? I, Intro. p. 7. 

25 See e.g. Khatib II 172; Nawawi, p. 104. 

28 Fragmenta historicorum Arabicorum I 359; Abu 
Nutaim IX 70f.; Ibn ‘Asikir IV 352; Husn al-muhddarah 
I 165 f.; Ibn Farhitin, pp. 227 f. 


27 See Goldziher, Studien II 213 and 220-26 for the vari- 
ous versions of the Muwatta?. 


28 Tbn Farhin, p. 25. Malik is also reported as saying 
that he labored for 60 years on his lifework (Abi Nu‘aim 
VI 331; Zurqini I 8). These approximations in round fig- 
ures, made no doubt at different periods of Malik’s life, 
must refer to different stages of his literary activities, going 
back to the hadith source materials that he collected in his 
younger days—the books criticized by Ibn Ishaq (see p. 
122 above). 

29 Shaibini’s various works were early sought after even 
by his elders (see Vol. I 23). Among his younger contempo- 
raries who studied his figh books were Ibn Hanbal, Shafict, 
and the hadith critic Yahyi ibn Main (see e.g. Khatib II 
172, 174 f., 176 f., 180). 


30 For the long lists of students and scholars who came 
from the various provinces to study and acquire copies of 
the Muwatta? see Zurqani I 6-8 and Ibn Farhiin, passim. 


31 The identity of the Ibn Hurmuz mentioned in later 
sources (see Ibn Rushd [d. 520/1126], Kitab al-muqadda~ 
mat [Cairo, 1325/1907] I 27; Ibn Farhin, pp. 16 and 20) 
as Malik’s teacher for many years has been questioned 
because several of Malik’s older contemporaries were so 
named. Muhammad Fuad ‘Abd al-Baqi speculates on this 
question. He overlooks ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz al- 
‘Acraj and suggests that this Ibn Hurmuz was perhaps a 
certain practically unknown Abii Bakr ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Yazid who died in the year 148/765 (see Muwatta? I, Intro. 
pp. 9f.). A better guess would be that he was the client of 
Ibn ‘Umar, Nafic ibn Hurmuz, who figures in what Bukhari 
accepted as ‘‘the soundest of isnad’s,”’ namely Malik-Nafi— 
Ibn ‘Umar (Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, pp. 84 f.; Nawawi, pp. 
589 f.). Fortunately, however, Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan al-Zubaidi (d. 379/989), Tabaqai al-nahwiyytn wa 
al-lughawiyyin, ed. Muhammad Abii al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Cairo, 1373/1954) pp. 19f., definitely identifies Malik’s 
shaikh as <Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz al-A‘raj of Medina 
(see p. 139 below). Their long association covered Malik’s 
early youth, when he needed to be grounded in the funda- 
mentals of the language and the faith so that he could 
proceed to the study, collection, and transmission of 
hadith (see Ibn Farhi, p. 20). 
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Zuhri (d. 124/741),22 Abi al-Zindd (d. 131/748), and Rabf‘ah al-Ra*i (d. 136/753),3* to 
mention but a few—were foremost among the scholars who wrote down their materials and 
encouraged their students to do likewise, frequently allowing the ‘ard and ijdzah methods of 
transmission to replace the sam‘ method.*® 

Malik himself began to write down hadith at an early age and continued to do so for sev- 
eral decades. He is credited with having written down with his own hand some 100,000 tradi- 
tions, many of which he would not transmit and only 10,000 of which he considered at one 
time or another for possible inclusion in the Muwatta?, which finally contained some 1,720 
traditions.** His standards led him to be selective as to the transmitters’? from whom he 
would write down traditions for use or transmission, and he limited himself to those generally 
accepted as fully qualified traditionists—men of the caliber of ‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Umar (d. 147/ 
764) and Zuhri, that is, reliable scholars who persistently collected traditions and committed 
their materials to writing.* 

As Malik’s hadith and figh materials accumulated and as his fame increased, the demand 
for his services as teacher and public lecturer grew rapidly. He made use of some members of 
his family and his pupils and also employed professional assistants. The names of two of his 
secretary-copyists have come down to us. Marziiq is specifically associated with the trans- 
mission of the Muwatta?, and his son Habib (d. 218/833) functioned sometimes as secretary- 
copyist and sometimes as mustamli or dictation master.*® The services of Habib were not 
always acceptable to M4lik’s serious pupils such as ‘Abd Allah ibn Maslamah al-Qa‘nabi, who 
insisted on reading back the Muwatta? to Malik himself.*° A second dictation master was 
Isma‘il ibn ‘Ulaiyah (d. 193/809), who later became a master traditionist.“1 Talented pupil- 
teachers functioned as recitation masters, who with master copy in hand listened attentively 
for fellow pupils’ reading errors and acted at times as prompters when memory work was in 
progress. Malik’s daughter Fatimah, who is listed among the many who transmitted the 
Muwatta?, assisted her father by performing such duties.‘? Malik’s ‘‘classroom” techniques 
indicate that he, like most scholars in the religious field in his day, advocated the development 
and constant use of memory. However, unlike some of his fellow scholars, he did not consider 
oral aids better than visual aids as a means to this end but gave each due credit.* His position 
as detailed by one of his leading students and transmitters of the Muwatta’, Ashhab ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz (ca. 144-204/761-819),*4 who later became leader of the Malikites in Egypt, indicates 


32 See e.g. Zurqant I 4. 
33 See e.g. ibid. and p. 139 below. 
34 Bukhari, Ta°rtkh I 1, p. 262; Jarh I 1, p. 475; Khatib 
VIII 420-27 ; Jami<I 135 f.; Dhahabi I 148 f.; Mizan 1 336: 
AIS I wheel 4 cna 
3% Matrifah, pp. 256f.; Kifayah, pp. 305 f., 309, 313 f., 
318, 326 f. See also p. 139 below. 


36 See e.g. Jami* II 74; Ibn Farhin, pp. 21 f. and 24f.; 
Zurqani I 8. Cf. Goldziher, Studien II 218, n. 5. 


copied and hence acquired a bad reputation (see Khatib 
XIII 396; Mizén I 210; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Al-intiqa? fi 
fada?il al-thalathah al-fuqaha>, p. 42). For Marziiq see 
Zurqani I 6. 

40 Dhahabi I 347.; Ibn Farhin, pp. 131 f. For biographi- 
cal entries see Jarh II 2, p. 181; Jam: II 497 f. 


“| Fthrist, p. 227; Adab al-imla, p. 89; Weisweiler, ““Das 
Amt des Mustamli in der arabischen Wissenschaft,’’ Oriens 
IV 52; Dhahabi I 296. 


4 Tbn Farhin, p. 18; Zurqani I 6. 


81 Jarh IV 1, p. 204: eeelel, St AN stesl 
wildy 

38 Jarh I 1, p. 22; Abii: Nu‘aim VI 323; Jami I 74; Adab 
al-imla@, p. 94; Dhahabi I 151 f.; Zurqani I 4. 

39 Putuh, p. 282; Abi Nu‘aim VI 339; Ibn Farhin, pp. 
23 and 28. Habib later became a copyist and bookseller 
(warrdg) in Medina and in Egypt, where he finally settled. 
He took liberties with the materials he transmitted or 


43 He was not alone in this view (see Kifayah, pp. 220- 
23, 326-30, and 352-55; see also our Vol. I 25). Evidently 
some scholars recognized the fact that some people learn 
more quickly through the ear and others do better through 
the eye. 


44 Jarh 1 1, p. 342; Adab al-Shafictt, p. 71 and references 


there cited; Husn al-muhadarah 1 166; Ibn Farhin, pp. 
98 f.; Zurqani I 6 f. 
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that while both the sam< and ‘ard methods were acceptable to Malik,*® he came to favor the 
‘ard method and encouraged students to read back to him from their copies. However, a 
Khurasanian who visited Medina in the third decade of the second century pointed out that 
Khurasanian scholars were not satisfied with the ‘ard method. After months of futile waiting 
to hear traditions directly from Malik, this visitor complained to the judge ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
al-Muttalib, who ordered Malik to relate traditions to the visitor personally, and Malik did 
so.4® But Malik encouraged his pupils to memorize their materials, regardless of the method 
by which they were originally acquired, as a safeguard against intentional or accidental inter- 
polation in the written text and as a guarantee of accurate transmission.‘? This does not imply 
that the written materials were mere aids to memory consisting of rough notes or booklets 
which were neglected or destroyed once their contents had been memorized. 

As one follows closely Malik’s “classroom” practices, it becomes clear that, though he was 
flexible in his methods, there were times when either because of personal inclination or at the 
insistence of his pupils he emphasized now the sam‘ method, now the ‘ard.* At first he was 
apparently willing to heed a student’s desire to hear the Muwatta? directly and sometimes 
repeatedly from him, as in the case of Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair. At the height of his 
career and fame his students preferred reading back to him to hearing from others.*® Some, 
such as ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi, even preferred reading back to Malik to hearing him.*° 
But when old age overtook him, his serious students, such as Yahyad ibn Yahya al-Laithi, 
once more insisted that Malik himself read or dictate the Muwatta? to them.*! 

It was probably during the last period of his life that Malik made free use of the mundwalah 
and mukdtabah methods, whereby he gave a pupil or scholar, in person and through corre- 
spondence respectively, a copy of his materials, along with the 7jazah method, whereby he 
permitted transmission of his materials with the use of the formula haddathani or akhbarani 
even though both the sam‘ and the ‘ard procedure had been omitted.** But whatever method of 
direct transmission was employed it was sooner or later accompanied by authenticated written 
texts. Malik himself preserved his figh compositions and hadith collections, and when questions 
of either isndd or matn arose he usually settled them by reference to his books.* He is said to 
have left a sizable library, including several boxes containing his collection of the traditions 
of Ibn ‘Umar and seven boxes containing his collection of the traditions of Zuhri, even though 
comparatively few of these materials were used in his Muwatta? or even transmitted in his 
hadith sessions. 54 


45 See e.g. Bukhari I 24 f.; Kifayah, pp. 227, 309, and 
323. 


«6 Akhbar al-qudat I 205. For the judge see also Bukhari, 


GUE CB de Yi I thle SIF le Hae 
AY Gol she 25 bY (Sleti) Ui thle 


Tarikh III 2, p. 21; Tabari III 159, 198; Jamis I 312 f. 

47 Jarh I 1, pp. 27 and 32. 

48 See Zurqini I 6-8 for specification of the method(s) 
by which the major transmitters of the Afuwafta? received 
the text. 

49 Jarh TV 1, p. 205. 

so Abd Nucaim VI 330: Gl GW Je ols b 
Aue Come bas ti ee The reason for this prefer- 
ence may be surmised from an episode involving Shaibani. 
When asked by 2 fellow pilgrim to read part of his figh work 


Shaibani replied that he did not feel equal to the reading 
(at the time), whereupon the man offered to read the sec- 


tion to Shaibini. Shaibanf answered thus: a>! \gl 


cporrwl de Lb Sy iledy Spe Ed focrel Lil 
my (gAD9 Spray ly (Dhahabi, Managib al-imam 
Abi Hanifah, ed. Muhammad Zahid al-Kauthari and Abi 
al-Wafa? al-Afghani (Cairo, 1366/1947] p. 53). 

5 Adab al-iml@, p. 8. 

8 Bukhari I 27; Kifayah, pp. 313 f. and 326 f.; Zurqini 
I 7; Ibn Farhin, p. 133. 

583 Jarh T1, p. 17. 

5¢Tbn Farhin, p. 24. Obviously M&lik did not hear all 
of these texts directly from Ibn «Umar or Zuhri, though 
there is evidence that such texts were in circulation in 


Zuhri’s time (see Kifayah, pp. 305 f. and 318 f.; see also pp. 
181 f. below). 
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It should now be clear that, so far as M4lik and his own circle of leading teachers, scholars, 
and pupils were concerned, permanent manuscript texts of both hadith and figh materials were 
the rule rather than the exception. Our papyrus folio of fine quality with its wide margins and 
schooled hand and with its comparative freedom from linguistic and scribal errors undoubtedly 
stems from a scholar’s prized copy of the Muwatta?, comparable to the Wujih wa al-nazdir 
of MugAtil ibn Sulaiman (Document 1) and the Ta°rikh al-khulaf@ of Ibn Ishaq.*® 

Thus the paleography, the scribal practices, the text, the order of the traditions, and the 
isndd terminology of the papyrus show a remarkable degree of conformity with the scholarly 
practices of M&lik and his contemporaries. On the strength of this internal evidence the papyrus 
folio can be safely assigned to Malik’s own day. It could have been produced by any one of 
his secretary-copyists, dictation and reading masters, advanced pupils, or admiring fellow 
scholars. As already pointed out, the text is not in the Shaibani recension but is essentially 
that of the vulgate as transmitted by the Spanish judge and jurist Yahya ibn Yahya al-Laithi 
(d. 234/848), who heard the Muwatta? from Malik shortly before the latter’s death in the 
year 179/795.°® The codex represented by our folio therefore originated sometime during the 
quarter-century or so that elapsed between the writing of the Shaibani and the Laithi recen- 
sions and hence must represent one of the many lost recensions of that interval. Inasmuch 
as the papyrus text shows only minor variations from the printed text of the Laithi vulgate 
it is even possible that it represents the vulgate text as it was before it received, in the decades 
after Malik’s death, editorial touches at the hands of either Yahya himself or his transmitters.*’ 

As papyrus was still in common use in the Hijaéz, the papyrus codex represented by our 
folio could have belonged to the copy made by Mailik’s son Yahy4 and could have found its 
way to Egypt in the company of Yahya’s son Muhammad, who settled there.** Or it could 
have originated with any one of three other transmitters of the Muwatta? who left the Hijaz 
and settled in Egypt, namely Malik’s secretary-copyist Marziiq, Marziiq’s copyist-bookseller 
son Habib (see p. 125), or Malik’s most distinguished pupil, Shafici.5° Finally, and perhaps 


55 Vol. I, Document 6. 
56 Maqaari, Nafh al-tib I 465f.; Ibn Farhan, p. 350; 


pointed. Though as a rule the individual traditions are not 
marked off with a punctuation device, some of the chapter 


Zurqani I 12; Goldziher, Studien IT 221f.; GAL 8S I 297. 
Spanish sources credit Yahya with two visits to M4lik in 
close succession. During the first visit he heard the Muwat- 
ta? directly from Malik, but he had previously heard it in 
Spain from Ziyad ibn <Abd al-Rahméan (d. 204/819). On his 
way back to Spain he stopped in Egypt and, discovering 
that ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim had written down 
Malik’s Masa>il, he returned to M4lik to do likewise but 
found Malik ill and remained with him until his death. He 
then returned to Egypt and wrote down the Masai! from 
‘Abd al-Rahman (see Ibn al-Faradi, Tarikh al-ulama II 
176-78; Humaidi, Jadhwat al-mugtabis, pp. 202 f. and 359- 
61; Maqgari, Nafh al-tib I 490 f., 467). 

57 The Chester Beatty Collection of manuscripts con- 
tains an incomplete copy of the vulgate (A. J. Arberry [ed.], 
The Chester Beatty Library: A Handlist of the Arabic Manu- 
scripts I (Dublin, 1955] No. 3001), which covers the middle 
third of the Muwaj{{a> and was written in the year 277/890 
by Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn <Ali for his personal 
use. It “is written on thick paper of good quality in a clear 
Maghribi script,” as the late J. V. S. Wilkinson, who had 
the manuscript microfilmed for me, kindly affirmed in a 
letter. The script is not only clear and easily legible but has 
a definite calligraphic quality. The text is fully voweled and 


or section headings have comparatively simple decorative 
devices (cf. p. 88). The order of the “books” or parts 
varies from that of the printed text. The isndd’s, including 
those at the beginnings of sections, start, as in our papyrus 


(see p. 121), simply with OD oF fils in the greater 


part of the text and with JL JG in the rest. This would 
seem to indicate that the 3d-century scholar-copyist was 
faithful to the master copy at his disposal, which itself re- 
flected 2d-century usage for the most part. Laithi neverthe- 
less does step into the manuscript text, though only as a 
commentator, usually at the end of a tradition. He intro- 
duces himself with such statements as ‘Yahya said ‘M4lik 
was asked...’”’ and “Yahya said ‘I heard Malik say. 

.’”’ No doubt the initial isnad, at the beginning of the 
complete codex, indicated direct transmission from Malik 
to Laithi. In any case, the marginal notations of the frag- 
ment frequently inform the reader that it is indeed Yahya 
ibn Yahya al-Laithi who is transmitting the text directly 
from Malik. 


58 Ibn Farhin, p. 18; Zurqant I 5. 


59 For their pupil-master relationship see e.g. Jarh VI 1, 
pp. 205 f.; Abi Nucaim IX 69; Khatib II 56; Ibn <Asakir 
IV 351f.; Irshad VI 368-71; Husn al-muhddarah I 165; 
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most likely, the codex could have originated with any one of several of Malik’s devoted 
Egyptian students who transmitted the Muwatta? and who gained wide recognition and be- 
came leaders in Malikite circles in Egypt, such as ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim (d. 191/806),°° 
Ashhab ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 204/819; see p. 125), or Ibn Wahb (d. 197/812), sections of 
whose Jdmi‘ have survived in a papyrus codex dated 276/889. 

That in the twentieth century we are able to identify and date a single folio of a hadith-figh 
work from the eighth century is in no small measure due to the care with which Islim’s 
earliest scholars sought and recorded a wealth of historical and cultural details. To the initial 
thrill of discovery and identification is added the satisfaction of seeing widely scattered details 
fall one by one into place to give the fragment over-all significance for the elucidation of 
scholarly techniques and practices of the second century of Islim—practices in which the 
written text played, from the start of that century, a major, if not indeed the major, role in 
the preservation of Tradition. 


Faradi, Torrikh al-ulama 1 177 (46 acl O93 


NL); Dhahabi I 324f.; Ibn Farhin, pp. 146f.; Ibn 
Khallikan I 366 f. 


61 Jarh II 2, pp. 189f. Dhahabi I 279-81 quotes «Abd 
al-Rahmin ibn al-Qasim as saying of Ibn Wahb: 0 33 Le 


Ibn Farhin, p. 228; Zurqani I 6, 9. Transmitters who re- 
mained in Medina or who lived in Iraq or farther east are 
less likely to have had a hand in our codex. The last direct 
transmitters of the Muwatta?, Abi Mus‘ab (150-242/767— 
856) of Medina and Abi Hudhafah (d. 259/873) of Bagh- 
dad, are said to have included about 100 traditions that 
are not found in other transmissions of the work (Dhahabi 


II 60-62; Khatib IV 22-24). For other Muwatta? traditions 
that are not found in the vulgate see Tajrid, pp. 259-79. 


60 Jarh II 2, p. 279, credits him with some 300 volumes 
(jild) of M&lik’s figh materials. See also Jam< I 293; Ibn al- 


43 9G d>I pall See also Ibn Farhin, pp. 132 f. 


82 See Le djami d’Ibn Wahb I-II, édité et commenté par 
J. David-Weill (“Publications de 1’Institut francais d’ar- 
chéologie oriental: Textes arabes’ III-IV [Cairo, 1939- 
48]). See also p. 122 above. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17622. Late second/eighth century. 

Fine light brown papyrus, 26.5 X 25.8 cm., with 34 lines to the page (Pl. 8). The outer and 
lower margins measure 3.5 and 2 cm. respectively. The inner and upper margins are too broken 
for accurate measurement. The folio fragment is badly damaged with several large lacunae. 

Script.—Small carefully executed book hand that is more cursive than angular. Diacritical 
points are for the most part sparingly used. Fa? has a dot below it (verso 8), and gdf has one 
above it (verso 7). The dot of initial ghain is within the open loop instead of above it (verso 
6, 11). The alif of prolongation is sometmes omitted as is the initial alif of ibn. The hamzah 
is not indicated and is frequently replaced by ya. Punctuation and collation marks consist 
of two concentric circles with a dot at the center. Dashes are used to separate headings within 
a given section, and some sections are set apart by the space of a line (recto 27, verso 20 and 
24). The line canceling the heading in verso 34 indicates that the scribe decided to start the 
section on ablution on the next page. Note the use of the basmalah and the tasliyah. 
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Comments.—Tradition 1. The sdd of ,\2;Yi was first given the final instead of the medial 
form, but this scribal error was partially corrected by the joining of the sdd to the following 


alif. 


The protective and saving power of this basic article of the Islamic creed, ‘there is no god 
but the God,” alone or in combination with ‘‘and Muhammad is his apostle,” is of course 
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constantly stressed in Tradition (e.g. Taydlisi, pp. 122, No. 899, 174, No. 1241, 316, No. 2403; 
Ibn Sa‘d VI 39; see also Concordance I 78 f.). It is, however, especially invoked in connection 
with birth, sickness, and death. Closely related traditions for use on these occasions, particu- 
larly the last, are numerous (see Ibn Sa‘d VI 39 and our Document 6, Tradition 12). 

Tradition 2, The partly lost isndd traces back to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘tid (d. 32/653). 
Daulabi lists nine traditionists and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani lists six Companions named Abi 
Sinan. The only one who is linked to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid, and therefore most likely the 
one referred to in the papyrus text, is Abii Sinan al-Ashja‘i (see Taydlisi, p. 179; Daulabi I 
37 {.; Istt‘ab II 694; Isabah IV 175). 

Stinginess, particularly among the Muslims themselves, is generally deplored (Sirahs 
3:179, 7:37, 47:38). To be stingy with one’s greetings is considered the worst form of miserli- 
ness, but it is equally deplorable to forsake a fellow Muslim. There seems to be no parallel, 
but traditions that are closely related to both themes are numerous (e.g. Ibn Hanbal III 328, 
V 364; Bukhari IV 338; Concordance I 146 be and IT 15 f. Jus). 

Tradition 3. This tradition is not found as such in the standard collections. However, a 
Muslim’s responsibility to God for his own good conduct and for the welfare of the community 
is expressed in a number of related traditions, one of which reads d,0Jy a! a .c7l cpl 
cprluell dey, and the commentators equate ema with che] (see Bukhari I 23; Tirmidhi 
VIII 111-14 and Ibn al-<Arabi al-Ma‘afiri’s commentary). 

Tradition 4. Abt Shuraih ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Shuraih (d. 167/783-84) was originally from 
Alexandria. He transmitted from the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Karim ibn al-Harith (n.d.; see Ibn 
Sa‘d VII 2, p. 203; Bukhari, Ta°rikh ITI 2, p. 89; Jam I 284, 325). Most of the latter’s tradi- 
tions concern the First Civil War of Islam (Kindi, pp. 14, 22, 24, 28), when all the leaders, 
including ‘A*ishah, were concerned with the general welfare of the community, which is in 
part the burden of this section of the papyrus text. 

This comparatively long tradition is not found in the standard collections, though its sepa- 
rate themes are common. Public gatherings for the remembrance of God were commended 
by Muhammad (Muwatta? I 209; Bukhari IV 209; Muslim XVII 14 f.; Ibn Majah IT 218; see 
also Concordance I 359 f. | les and IT 181 4| 5”). The excuse offered by the people for not 


attending more such meetings was preoccupation with their business and property—a fact 
that Abt Hurairah cited later when some questioned the great number of traditions transmit- 
ted by him as against the comparatively few reported by most of the Companions (cf. e.g. 
Sirah I 189; Ibn Hanbal II 3, 240, 274; Concordance III 145 f. je): 


Tradition 5. Though Muhammad’s followers are known to have asked him for instruction 
on various matters, he more frequently took the initiative and offered to teach them some 
specific thing, as in this instance (Muwatta? I 161; Ibn Hanbal I 242, 258 and VI 134). A tradi- 
tion without an isndd is not likely to be included in the standard collections, though variants 
are numerous. Recto 10 is reconstructed with the aid, for example, of Ibn Hanbal I 392, II 
369, VI 77 and 230, and Bukhari I 204. Several of these passages state that this particular invo- 
cation, with slight variations, was much used by Muhammad (see also Mustadrak I 496 f., 502; 
Khatib V 255). 

Tradition 6. Here again no identical parallel is likely to be found because there is no isndd, 
but the formula is too familiar to detain us. Frequent repetition of this and similar formulas 
of praise or invocation seems to have become current in Muhammad’s day though the number 
of repetitions increases with time. The last sentence in recto 12 could be an editorial addition 
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(see Ibn Satd IV 169; Bukhari IV 209; Concordance I 532 under J,> and this formula). The 
numbers 3, 33, 99, and 100 are favored for the many formulas of praise to be said on different 
occasions (Concordance I 296-98; Abi al-Laith al-Samargandi, Tanbth al-ghdjfilin, pp. 82, 
97, 136, 214-16, and Bustdn al-‘drifin [on margins of Tanbih] pp. 213-15). 

Tradition 7. There is enough space in recto 13 for a short isndd, but there was probably a 
brief heading instead, perhaps just the word O\\I, since fasting, fighting, and declaring the 
unity of God comprise some of the themes of the tradition. The fourth element of the surviving 
text involves the precept that anything intrusted to one should be returned to the owner, and 
he who disregards this is counted among the mundfigin or hypocrites (Bukhari I 16; see also 
Ibn Hanbal III 414 and Concordance I 118 ceil and 120 4\)). Again the tradition as a whole 
does not seem to be in the standard collections though its several surviving themes are readily 
met with. 

Tradition 8. A short isnad is broken off here. If the unpointed first word is read 25 the 
traditionist involved may be Yahy4 ibn Kathir (or Kuthair?) of Basrah, who died sometime 
after the year 200/815 (Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 300; Jarh IV 2, p. 183; Jam‘ II 564). This 
interesting tradition is not found in the standard collections, but the part that equates all 
Muslims and accords distinction only to the righteous among them is basic to Islam and is 
reflected in numerous other traditions (see Concordance II 100 ff. dks). The other part deals 


with the exchange of captives and seems to call for even exchange, but Darimi II 223 records 
a tradition that Muhammad exchanged one prisoner for two. 

Tradition 9. The name Yusair or Yasir is fully pointed. The man is obviously a Companion 
and is in all probability the better known of the only two Companions so named, Yusair (or 
Yasir) ibn ‘Amr (d. 85/704), who settled in Kifah (Ibn Satd VI 101; Jstt‘ab I 33 f., II 616 f.; 
Usd V 126 f.; Zsabah TIT 1411 f.). 

Tradition 10. The Abi al-Nu‘mAn of the zsndd is either the Companion so named or, more 
likely, his grandson who had the same kunyah (Daulabi I 58, II 139; Zsabah IIT 903, IV 372). 
This long tradition is not found in the standard collections. Its main theme seems to involve 
Muhammad’s courtesy to his Companions at all times but especially during the prayer service 
(cf. e.g. Ibn Hanbal V 54 f. and 57 and see Concordance I 358 f. uu). 

Tradition 11. The head of the first ‘ain is partly lost. The isndd is mu‘an‘an. Space calls 
for a link between Awz4‘ and Malik. Each of these famous traditionists transmitted from the 
other, though the older Awz&i (88-157/707-73) was Malik’s teacher (Jarh II 2, pp. 266 f.; 
Dhahabi I 168-72; Ibn Farhin, p. 29). This long tradition is not found either in whole or 
in its major parts in the /uwatia? and the other standard collections, yet many of its phrases 
occur repeatedly in the extensive sections devoted to prayer and invocation (e.g. Muwatta? I 
212~17; Bukhari III 242; Abii Da?iid IT 85; Ibn Hanbal I 248, II 382, IV 177, V 196, VI 62; 
Ibn Majah I 216; Tirmidhi II 261; Nasai I 174; see also Concordance I 352 J\> and 524 
i>l>; Mustadrak I 320, 499). Some of the unexpected rewards or punishments are Quranic 
(e.g. Siirahs 3:27 and 37, 59:2, 65:11). 

Tradition 12. ‘Uqail ibn Khalid (d. 142/759 or 144/761) was a major transmitter from 
Zuhri. For the isnéd see Document 6. A similar tradition, with an isndéd that goes back to 
Ibn <Abbas, is found in Bukhari IV 195, 459; Muslim XVII 47; Tayalisi, p. 346, No. 2561; 
Ibn Hanbal I 280 (see Concordance I 217 2, and Til 77f. 31% for related themes). Hakim 


al-Nisabiri gives the content of the tradition, substituting US for om but with an zsnad 
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that traces back to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, who states that Muhammad himself taught him the 
tradition (Mustadrak I 508 f.; see also Ma‘rifah, pp. 201 and 219). 

Tradition 13. It is not certain whether the isndd of Tradition 12 was intended to go with 
this peculiarly stated content (cf. Traditions 17 and 18). The magical verse is found in Sirah 
6:59. Many traditions invoke protection against disease and madness (e.g. Taydlisi, p. 268, 
Nos. 2007-8; Ibn Hanbal I 89, 192, 302; Bukhari III 27 f.). Fear here involves private situa- 
tions as distinct from danger to the public, for which is provided the special invocation saldat 
al-khauf (Ibn Sa‘d IT 1, p. 48; Muwatta? I 183-85; Ibn Hanbal I 376; Muslim VI 124; Bukhari 
I 239-41; Tirmidhi III 42; Mustadrak I 335-37, III 30). 

Tradition 14. Note the use of only one lam in a (recto 33, verso 23 and 26). The same 
usage I had assumed to be an error in the Oriental Institute Arabian Nights fragment (see 
JNES VIII 133). It was, however, borrowed from the Qur?4n and was permissible in secular 
works in early Islim (cf. Ibn Qutaibah, Adab al-katib, ed. Max Griinert (Leiden, 1900] p. 267). 

Yiinus ibn Yazid al-Aili (d. 149/766, but see p. 176, n. 29) was, like his fellow citizen ‘Uqail 
of Tradition 12, a leading pupil of and transmitter from Zuhri (see pp. 176 f.). 

Tradition 15. The Ubayy of the isndd is obviously not the well known Companion Ubayy 
ibn Ka‘b (Dhahabi I 16). At least five other early scholars named Ubayy are known (Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh I 2, pp. 40 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 290 f.), but it is not possible to identify any of them as 
the Ubayy of the papyrus. 

The tradition, though the text is broken, obviously refers to the role of the two angels who 
confront the individual with his earthly record on the Day of Judgment (see p. 141). For other 
traditions on al-hashr, or the gathering on the Day of Judgment, see for example Bukhari 
III 301 f., Muslim XVII 192-97, and Concordance I 470 (see also Mustadrak IV 418 ff.). 

Tradition 16. ‘Umar ibn Nafic died during the reign of Mansir. He transmitted from his 
father, Nafic, who was a client of and a major transmitter from Ibn ‘Umar (see Jarh III 1, pp. 
138 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh III 2, pp. 199 f.; Mizan II 272; Jam I 342). Morning prayer forms the 
subject of many similar traditions (ef. Concordance I 128 eles and III 235 call 6.2). The 
belief that numerous repetitions of this and other formulas of praise would bring a variety of 
rewards seems to have become current early in Islam, as indicated in Muwatta? I 209 ff. The 
belief that one is protected while saying these formulas of praise is also reflected in Mustadrak 
I 493 f. 

Traditions 17-18. These two traditions are out of context. Their inclusion here would seem 
to imply their transmission by ‘Umar ibn Nafic and his association with the family of ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab, who is involved in both traditions. 

Tradition 17 refers in all probability to the matter of permitting women to go to the mosque 
for prayer and other purposes (cf. e.g. Muwatta? I 197 f.; Bukhari I 221, 223; Muslim IV 161- 
64; Tirmidhi III 52). ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab preferred to have them stay at home but would 
approve their going to the mosque or to market or to visit relatives if their husbands gave 
permission. In Tradition 17 we have the stern ‘Umar discipling a woman in public for the use 
of perfume. ‘Umar is known not only to have urged Muhammad to permit the beating of 
women (e.g. Abii Da’tid II 24446, esp. No. 2146; Darimi II 147) but to have done so himself 
on several occasions before and after his conversion (e.g. Sirah I 206; Muwatta? II 536; Ibn 
Majah I 313; see also p. 109 above). Muhammad eventually declared himself in favor of mild 
wife-beating (Sirah 4:34; Sirah I 969; Bukhari IIT 447 f.; cf. Concordance III 503, 506). The 
last phrase of Tradition 17 is fully pointed, the ghain having the dot inside the loop. 
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Tradition 18 deals with the matter of appeals to Muhammad by women who opposed mar- 
riage arrangements that their fathers made without consulting them. Muhammad lent a 
sympathetic ear and as a rule arbitrated in their favor and sometimes suggested an appropriate 
alliance. His role as marriage counselor benefited many of the Companions, including ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab, who later himself played a similar role (see Muwatta? II 524 [= Shaibani, 
p. 243] and 535; Tafsir IV 552 ff.; Aba Nucaim VII 116; see also Gertrude H. Stern, Marriage 
in Early Islam [London, 1939]). 

Traditions 19-27. It is not possible to tell exactly where some of these traditions begin or 
end in the text. The readings of a few words are perforce conjectural. These nine traditions 
yield such meager clues that identifications can hardly be expected. A check of some dozen 
words and phrases in the Concordance led nowhere. Yet each of the identifiable subjects in 
the papyrus fragment is treated in either the eles or the sy.» section of the standard collec- 
tions. The clan! of Traditions 23 and 24, in view of the general character of the text, probably 
refers to some phase of intercession on the Day of Judgment rather than to intercession on 
earth (e.g. Tafsir II 32 f., 383 f.; Aba al-Laith al-Samarqandi, Tanbth al-ghafilin, p. 19) or to 
a prophet’s intercession for his people (e.g. Tafsir II 574; cf. Sweetman, Islam and Christian 
Theology II 213 and references there cited). 

For the isndd in verso 9 see Tradition 12. The names in verso 11 and 13 could be either the 
given names of the traditionists or the last part of their full names. It would therefore be 
futile to attempt identification beyond pointing to the possibility that the ‘Abd al-Rahim of 
verso 11 may be the <Abd al-Rahim ibn Khilid of Tradition 28. 

Note the incomplete tasliyah. Note also the frequent use of the term balaghand up to this 
point in the text. 

Tradition 28. Zurqani I 6 lists an ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Khalid among the Egyptians who 
transmitted the Muwatia? from Malik. Early biographers are silent on this traditionist. Later 
biographers mention an ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn Khalid al-Aili whose trustworthiness was ques- 
tioned by some and who transmitted materials from Yinus ibn Yazid al-Aili of Tradition 14 
(Mizan II 124; Lisan IV 5f.). He is possibly the same man. 

Sumayy (d. 131/749), the client of Abii Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm§n ibn al-Harith, trans- 
mitted comparatively few traditions to Malik (see e.g. Muwatta? I 160, 209 290f., 297; 
Bukhari, Ta*rikh II 2, p. 204; Jarh I 1, p. 315; Tajrid, pp. 68-71, which credits him with 15 
traditions that do not include the present one). 

The tradition is found in Muwatta? 1 160 f. (= Shaibani, p. 84). The papyrus text is identi- 
cal with the Shaibani version. The one difference between them and the printed text is that 
the latter omits the phrase 4. Cc sl of verso 19. For a commentary see Zurq&ni I 290, 
where closely related traditions are cited (see also Mustadrak I 91). The Concordance 
(e > tcl and Jo...) leads to closely related traditions in which either 35.2 or le is sought 
(e.g. Bukhari I 171; Muslim VI 133-36; Ibn Majah I 51, 134 f.; Tirmidhi ITI 83; Abii Nu‘aim 
VI 16). 

Tradition 29. Space does not allow for the inclusion of the ¢asliyah in the reconstruction in 
verso 21. The parallels have ...5 for the first word of verso 22 except that of Muslim, which 
reads ; as in the papyrus text with its clearly dotted nin. A variant for ls  & in verso 23 is 
CPy fs as in the printed text of the Muwatta’. Note the interlinear , before elnz- 

For the family isnadd, used by Malik, see Document 2, Tradition 1 (p. 116). Talhah ibn ~ 
‘Ubaid Allah (d. 36/656), the ultimate source of all the available close parallels of this tradi- 
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tion, was one of the ten leading Companions to whom Muhammad promised heaven. He was 
also a member (absent) of the elective council appointed by ‘Umar I, a caliphal aspirant 
whose cause was sponsored by his kinswoman <A°ishah, and one of the fallen at the famous 
Battle of the Camel (see Ibn Sa‘d III 1, pp. 152-61; Zsdbah II 584-88; see also Abbott, Azshah, 
the Beloved of Muhammad). For his musnad see Tayalisi, p. 31, and Ibn Hanbal I 160-64. For 
those who transmitted his traditions, including Malik, see Jarh II 1, pp. 471f., Isticsab I 
206-9, and Jam: I 230. 

There are at least nine parallels for this tradition. Some are all but identical with the 
papyrus text, while others show marked textual differences. The isndd’s of all nine go back to 
Malik’s uncle Abi Suhail and Abi Suhail’s father, Malik ibn Abi ‘Amir, who transmits 
Talhah’s account (see Jam‘ IV 1, p. 214; Ibn Sad V 45). From Abi Suhail the line of trans- 
mission branches out into two chains, headed by Ism&«il ibn Ja‘far and Malik ibn Anas, who 
in turn have three and six transmitters respectively, as detailed in the following table. 


Talhah ibn <Ubaid Allah (d. 36/656) 
Malik ibn Abi Amir (n.d.) 


Abii Suhail Nafic ibn Malik (n.d.) 


Ismi‘il ibn Ja‘far Malik ibn Anas 
(d. 180/796) (d. 179/795) 


(1) Yahya ibn Hassin (2) <Ali ibn Hujr (3) Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi 
(d. 208/823) (d. 244/858 d. 240/854) 
(Darimi I 370 f.) (Nasa-t I 297) (Bukhari I 472) 


(1) Yahya ibn Yahya (2) Ismail ibn Ja‘far (3) Qutaibah ibn Said (4) ‘Abd Allah ibn Maslamah 


al-Laithi (Bukhari I 19 f.) al-Balkhi al-Qa‘nabi 
(d. 234/848) (Muslim I 166) (d. 221/836) 
(Muwatta? I 175) (Aba David I 106) 


(5) <Abd al-Rahman ibn (6) Ismail ibn Abi Uwais 
Mahdi (d. 226/840) 
(d. 198/814) (Bukhari IT 161) 
(Ibn Hanbal I 162) 


It is to be noted that Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far transmits directly from both Abii Suhail and Malik 
ibn Anas and that Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi transmits directly from both Ismail and 
Malik. 

Of the three transmissions from Ism4«il ibn Ja‘far, Nos. 2 and 3 are all but identical, while 
No. 1 is a condensed version of the tradition. All three, however, adequately convey the sense 
of the tradition with its three basic themes—five daily prayers, the fast of Ramadan, and 
almsgiving—but the actual text and the word order differ considerably from those of the 
papyrus. All three add Guy | fall je! gh Ske ol eng at the end of the tradition, but 
No. 1 extends the reward to the man’s father. 

The six transmissions from Malik are much closer to the papyrus text but fall into two 
groups. Nos. 5 and 6 omit Us ere Joell Bb! oy of verso 21-22 of the papyrus text, that 
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is, they omit the khabar element, which identifies and describes the Bedouin seeking instruc- 
tion, and retain the hadith element, which specifies the instruction given him by Muhammad. 
Both omit also the phrase esha Ol Y) after the simple negative ‘YY. Their transmitters may be 


safely eliminated as likely authors of the papyrus text. The remaining four transmissions are 
all but identical with the papyrus text. Their slight variations consist of omission of a genea- 
logical link, that is, the writing of Malik instead of Malik ibn Anas, the grammatical points 
noted on page 136 and an occasional alternation of Js and (Jl, substitution of a4 2)| (No. 4) 
for g\S";!, omission of oe (No. 2) before Stas, addition or omission of a redundant 4l\| Suu 


(No. 3), a single slight change in word order (No. 3), and the haphazard use of the éasliyah 
in the papyrus text, which more frequently than not omits it. These variants could stem as 
well from oral as from written transmission, where the collector or copyist takes editorial 
liberties with the text. Thus it is not possible at this point to suggest the transmitter of any 
one of these four parallels as the most likely transmitter of the papyrus text though it is pos- 
sible that one of them may, indeed, have been the compiler of the hadith collection it 
represents. 

The relationship of the three transmissions from Ism4‘il ibn Ja‘far to the six from Malik 
ibn Anas is of interest. That all nine transmissions represent the same event is not to be ques- 
tioned. The first group, however, represents a briefer, more direct, and simpler literary account 
than the second. Inasmuch as the direct source of all nine transmissions is M4lik’s uncle Abii 
Suhail, it is entirely possible that it was Malik himself who gave the tradition its most accept- 
able form before he included it in his Muwatia’—the only form represented in the nine trans- 
missions that found its way also into the Sahihain of Muslim and Bukhari. The papyrus text 
is, therefore, the earliest extant version of this form. 

Traditionists and commentators have generally yet erroneously identified the crude Bedouin 
who came to question Muhammad as Dimam ibn Tha‘labah, delegate from the Bani Sa‘d ibn 
Bakr (see e.g. Muslim I 169-71; Isti<éb I 328; Isdbah II 546 f.; Zurqani I 320 f.). This Com- 
panion’s trail led to another group of interrelated traditions that represent a single event, in 
this case reported in several versions by the three well known Companions Abi Hurairah 
(Bukhari I 355), Anas ibn Malik (Bukhari I 25-27, in two versions; Muslim I 169-71; Ibn 
Hanbal IIT 149, 198; Darimit I 164; Tirmidhi III 98f.), and Ibn ‘Abbas (Sirah I 943 f. = 
Tabari I 1722-24 = Darimi I 165 f. = Isttdb I 328 = Usd III 43 f.; Ibn Sa‘d I 2, pp. 43 f., 
a considerably condensed early form). 

There are several notable differences between this group of traditions and the groups that 
trace back through Malik ibn Anas and Ismail ibn Ja‘far to Talhah ibn ‘Ubaid Allah. Their 
isndd’s are entirely different, their language is quite different, and their basic content has a 
wider range in both the khabar and the hadith element. The traditions that trace back to 
Talhah refer to an unnamed Najdian Bedouin and specify as Islam’s requirements only the 
five daily prayers, the fast of Ramadan, and the giving of alms, whereas the others name 
Dim4m ibn Tha‘labah—whose tribe, to which belonged Muhammad’s foster mother Halimah, 
lived in the Hijazian desert—as Muhammad’s interrogator and specify two additional re- 
quirements, belief in the one God and in Muhammad’s mission and a pilgrimage for those who 
are able to make it. It would seem, therefore, that, despite some overlap in content, the group 
of traditions relating to the Dima&m episode is not to be confused with the groups of 
traditions that trace back to Talhah, which specify only three of the five requirements that 
are known as the “‘pillars of Islam.” The Dim4m episode, which is assigned by some to the 
year 7 A.H. and by others to the year 9, obviously represents a later development in the 
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instruction of would-be and new converts to Islim. The caliph Abi Bakr, in the year 8, gave 
to another inquirer instructions on the “pillars of Islam” that were as complete as those re- 
ceived by Dimam (Sirah I 985 f.; Ibn Sad IT 1, p. 94). 

The fullest account of the Dimam episode is that transmitted by Ibn Ishaq (Sirah I 948 f.) 
on the authority of the little known Muhammad ibn Walid ibn Nuwaifa‘ (n.d.; see Jarh IV 1, 
p. 111; Bukhari, Ta@rikh I 1, p. 258; Mizdén T1I 146) and the well known Kifan Salamah ibn 
Kuhail (d. 121/739; see Ibn Sa‘d VI 221; Jarh II 1, pp. 170 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 2, p. 75; 
Jam I 190f.) on the authority of Kuraib (d. 98/716) on the authority of Kuraib’s teacher 
Ibn ‘Abbas. Ibn Ishaq’s account is repeated almost verbatim by Darimi and Tabari (Darimi 
I 165 f.; Tabari I 1722-24). All the other Dimam traditions, however, show varying degrees 
of stylistic deviation with a word or a phrase added or deleted here and there, and, unlike 
Ibn Ishiq’s version, all omit the account of Dimaim’s return to his people and their mass con- 
version to Islam. 

The Dim&m traditions have become central to a number of doctrinal points which need 
not detain us here, the most important being Islim’s minimum requirements for salvation. 
They have also become central to two aspects of the sciences of Tradition. The first concerns 
the validity of a singleton report such as the sole account of Dimam’s return to his people. 
The second implies equal validity for transmission by reciting to (gard, ‘arada ‘ald) and trans- 
mission by hearing from (sami‘a min) the teacher or authority, the latter instanced by 
Dimam’s questioning of Muhammad. For more or less lengthy discussions of these points see 
Bukhari I 25, Muslim I 169-71, Tirmidhi III 97-100, Adab al-imla@, p. 77, and Zurqani I 
320 f. (see also e.g. p. 53 above). 

Tradition 30. Abit al-Zinad <Abd Allah ibn Dhakw4n (d. 131/748) had a large student 
following for both secular and religious studies. He served as secretary to several Umayyad 
governors and was financial administrator in ‘Iraq under ‘Umar II and in Medina during the 
reign of Hisham, He was also an active and respected traditionist—one of the comparatively 
few known as amir al-mu>minin fi al-hadith. As a scholar he was considered to be on a par 
with Zuhri, whom he accompanied in search of traditions. But unlike the latter, who wrote 
down everything, Abi al-Zinad wrote down only those traditions that dealt with lawful and 
unlawful practices (al-halal wa al-haram). He is specifically known as the ‘‘secretary and lead- 
ing transmitter of A‘raj,’”’ katib wa rawi al-A‘raj (Zubairi, pp. 171 and 363; Ma‘arif, pp. 235 f.; 
Jarh II 2, pp. 49 f.; Jamz I 73; Dhahabi I 103, 126; Mizan II 36 f.; Nawawi, pp. 718 f.; see 
Ibn Hanbal IT 463 f. and Tajrid, pp. 92-99, for extracts from his hadith collection). 

‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn Hurmuz al-A‘raj (d. 117/735) of Medina was a grammarian and a 
Qur°anic teacher who also wrote copies of the Qur’4n and was one of Malik’s earliest teachers 
(see p. 124, n. 31). Toward the end of his life he moved to the frontier at Alexandria. Many 
a leading traditionist of the Hijaz and Egypt transmitted from him. He encouraged his stu- 
dents to read back their materials to him and then permitted them in transmitting the same 
traditions to others to say ‘“haddathani<Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz,” that is, he held equally 
valid the ‘ard and sam‘ methods of transmission long before his young pupil Malik came to 
be identified with them (Ibn Sa‘d V 209; Bukhari, Ta’r7kh III 1, p. 360; Jarh II 2, p. 297; 
Dhahabi I 91 f.; Nawawi, p. 392; see Tayalisi, p. 313, for some of the other traditions he trans- 
mitted from Abi Hurairah). 

The isndd, used frequently in Malik’s Muwatta’, was considered among the most acceptable 
by both Muslim and Bukhari (see Tajrid, pp. 92-99, which cites 54 traditions with this isnad; 
Muslim I 86 f.; Jam< I 288 f.). 
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All the parallels for this tradition (see Concordance 1 367 aSsy. cords and IV 116 25° 
gale a "3, which, incidentally, overlook the reference to Muslim) trace back to Abi: Hurai- 


rah. Six of them vary as to their isndd’s, which are all different from the isnad of the papyrus, 
though their matin, except in one version (Ibn Hanbal II 344), is practically identical with 
that of the papyrus (Ibn Hanbal II 257, 312, 396; Muslim V 134; ef. Zurqani I 309). One 
isnad starts like that of the papyrus but for Malik substitutes the well known state secretary 
and traditionist Shu‘aib ibn Dinar, known also as Shu‘aib ibn Abi Hamzah (d. 162/779), who 
wrote from Zuhri’s dictation and whose books were seen and used by Ibn Hanbal (Bukhari 
II 310). For Shu‘aib and his literary activities in the field of hadith see Bukhari, Ta*rikh II 2, 
p. 233, Jarh II 1, pp. 344 f., Dhahabi I 205 f., and Ibn <Asakir VI 321 (see also p. 177 below). 

In six other parallels the isndd is the same as that of the papyrus up to and including 
Malik. From Malik the isndd’s branch out through six different transmitters of the Muwatta’, 
who represent the provinces and leading cities of the Empire from Spain to Khurasan. They 
include the transmitter of the vulgate version of the Muwatta? (Vol. I 170), the two trans- 
mitters of the Muwatta? who were generally preferred by Muslim and Bukhari (Muslim V 133 
and Bukhari I 148), and one of the transmitters to Ibn Hanbal (Vol. II 486). The remaining 
two transmitters are Malik’s nephew Ismail ibn Abi Uwais of Medina (Bukhari IV 459) and 
Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi (Bukhari IV 477; Nasa I 84), both of whom transmitted Tradi- 
tion 29 also (see table on p. 137). See Zurqani I 68 for lists of traditionists from the various 
provinces who transmitted the Muwatta? and see Zurqfni I 8 for the transmitter who was gen- 
erally preferred by each of the compilers of the standard hadith collections of the third century. 

The textual variants in all the transmissions from Malik, including the papyrus text, 
consists of omission or addition of explanatory words, changes in word order such as 


ypasl de ro) pal de 3 (verso 26-27) instead of il Sey pall Se wD slight 
variations in verb forms such as re lel gy (verso 27) instead of ele! py OF ple y- Similar 


minor variations are found in a of the transmissions that do not trace back to Malik 
(Ibn Hanbal II 257, 312 = Muslim V 134; Bukhari II 310). It is therefore evident that 
Malik’s role in this case was one of simple transmission of a tradition that had already acquired 
a fixed literary form, probably at the latest at the hands of Abii al-Zinad (d. 131/748), who, 
as stated above, specialized in traditions coming from A‘raj and is known to have written down 
his material, some of which was used by Ibn Ishaq (see our Vol. I 53). In any case, two distinct 
literary forms of this tradition were current in the period immediately following the death of 
Abi Hurairah. The texts just cited represent the form transmitted by A‘raj and also by 
Hammam ibn Munabbih, who is known to have made a written collection of traditions from 
Abit Hurairah (see p. 43). The second form is represented by transmission from Abi Salih 
Dhakwan (d. 101/719) through the Kifan Atmash (60-148/680-765) and seems to have be- 
come current in ‘Iraq and Persia only (Ibn Hanbal II 396; see also Zurqani I 309). Atmash 
(see p. 152) was nearly blind and did not himself write down his materials, but his traditions 
were written down by his pupils, and some of this written material was presented to Zuhri 
as proof that ‘Iraq too could produce first-rate hadith scholars (Ibn Sa‘d VI 239). It may be 
said that the first literary form, by far the most widely accepted, was aimed at literal trans- 
mission (harfi) and that the aim was accomplished—if we allow for the element of human 
error in both oral and written transmission in a manuscript age. The second literary form 
was, by contrast, aimed at preservation and clarification of the sense of the tradition (ma‘nda), 
and this aim was undoubtedly accomplished despite the stylistic divergence from the literal 
form. 
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A third early form combines linguistic elements that are present in the other two. It was 
transmitted by Abi Rafis, who died early in the last decade of the first century, and it was 
transmitted from him by Thabit al-Bun4ni of Basrah, who died between 123/741 and 128/746. 
Though current while the two literary forms were becoming fixed and generally accepted, this 
earlier version survived only in Basrah (Ibn Hanbal II 344; Dhahabi I 65; Ibn Sacd VII 2, 
pp. 3f.). 

The concept of guardian angels reporting and recording the deeds of human beings is, of 
course, Qur°anic (Siirah 82:10). This is but one function of the angels, belief in whom is an 
article of Muslim faith (see e.g. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, pp. 198 f.). The angels are par- 
ticularly close at prayer times and at gatherings for the remembrance and praise of God, 
especially the Friday congregational prayers (see e.g. Muwatta? I 160 f., 170; Taydlisi, pp. 293 
and 314; Bukhari II 308, IV 209; Tafstr VII 26 ff.). Their role at death and on the Day of 
Judgment (see Tradition 15) is to confront the individual with the record of his deeds and 
speed him on to his final destination (e.g. Muwatta? II 940; Tafstr VI 114-21). The poetry of 
Umayyah ibn Abi al-Salt, who vigorously opposed Muhammad, shows familiarity with many 
of the biblical roles of angels (see Henri Lammens, ‘‘La cité arabe de Taif A la veille de 
Vhégire,” Mélanges de ? Université Saint-Joseph VIII [1922] 179-83, 187; see also p. 5 above). 
For a general account of the role of angels in Islam and the extent to which it reflects the 
biblical record see for example Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology II 75-79. 

Tradition 31. The omission in verso 30 of the Y and the 3 Of |,3(+ is a scribal error, as is 


also the use of Je for Sls, in verso 31. Muwatta? I 104 has 4j, 3.3 instead of o 3.5 and for 
the last part of verso 29 reads Vyewaily 4S Ipnotuld dear ex bs el ‘Qo 13). 


The transmitters in the isndd are identified in Zurqani I 195. Abi al-Nadr Salim ibn Abi 
Umayyah of Medina was the client and secretary of ‘Umar ibn ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ma‘mar, 
(e.g. Istisdb II 405 f.; Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour histoire de l’ Islam, 
pp. 39 and 46). Salim transmitted traditions of Ibn Abi ‘Awfi (d. 86 or 87/705 or 706) that 
had been conveyed in writing to ‘Umar V/am< I 188 f.; Usd III 122). Salim was considered 
trustworthy, and Malik’s Muwatta? is credited with a number of other traditions from him 
(see Tajrid, pp. 62-66 and 274). For other references to Salim see for example Bukhari, 
Tarikh II 2, p. 112, Jarh IT 1, p. 179, Daulabi II 137, and Jam< II 479. 

A full parallel to this tradition is found only in Muwatta? I 104. The attempt to trace 
parallels (see Concordance II 539 f., III 322 f. and 392) revealed three distinct stages in the 
development of the tradition. The first stage involved many short traditions and parts of 
longer ones, coming from Anas ibn Malik and numerous other scholars, that describe Muham- 
mad’s insistence on the formation of straight lines for public prayer (e.g. Tayalisi, p. 266; Ibn 
Hanbal IIT 122, 177, 179; Bukhari I 187 f.; Muslim IV 156) and on silence not only during 
the reading of the Quran, as some claimed (Bukhari I 199; Ibn Majah I 144), but also during 
the entire exhortation. Both practices were current but controversial during the first century 
(e.g. Muwatta? I 103 f.; Ibn Hanbal II 209 and 242, IV 8-10, V 75; Muslim VI 137-39; Ibn 
Majah I 177; Tirmidhi II 298-301; Nasa7i I 208 f.; Zurqani I 193 f.). The second stage in- 
volved the development of two groups of traditions covering the practices of one or more of 
the first four caliphs with respect to one or the other of the two themes involved, namely 
ordering the lines (Muwatta? I 158 = Shaibani, p. 86; Tirmidhi II 25) and keeping silent 
(Muwatia? I 103 = Shaibani, p. 135). Some of the isnda’s in both groups feature the family 
of Malik, beginning with his grandfather Anas ibn Malik. Other isndd’s trace back to other 
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Companions but appear only in one or the other of the two groups. The third stage involved 
the combining of the traditions that covered ‘Uthm4n’s practices in respect to both themes 
into a single tradition. Thus it is obvious that the final form of the tradition must have an 
isndd that traces through Malik back to his grandfather and that it must also be unique in 
its content. That Malik alone was responsible for this final stage is clear from the fact that, 
aside from the papyrus text, it is to be found only in the vulgate version of his Muwatta?. 

Once again we see a master traditionist at work at the tedious and exacting task of collect- 
ing and editing traditions. And once again we see that despite liberties taken in transmission 
and editing the essential elements of a group of traditions, evolving in an oral and a manu- 
script age covering some 150 years, have survived in a singleton tradition that involves a family 
isnad. That this family turns out to be M4lik’s may be due in no small measure to that family’s 
general practice of writing down their traditions from the time of Muhammad onward. 

Tradition 32. The vulgate version of the Muwatta? contains at least 132 traditions received 
from Zuhri, and nine of these have the same isndd as Tradition 32 (see Tajrid, pp. 116-55 
and 262-65, esp. pp. 140-43). 

Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (d. 106/725) was a favorite son who trans- 
mitted numerous traditions from his father, Ibn ‘Umar, who died in 74/693 (see Ibn Sa‘d 
IV 1, pp. 105-38, and pp. 148 and 180 below). Salim himself won a reputation as an authori- 
tative Medinan jurist and traditionist. The isndéd Zuhri on the authority of Salim on the 
authority of his father was considered among the most acceptable by such Muslim scholars 
as Malik, Ibn Hanbal, and Ishaq ibn Rahawaih (Ibn Sa‘d V 148; Nawawi, pp. 118 and 267 f.; 
Dhahabti I 82 f.; Jam: I 188). See Tajrid, pp. 140-43, for Malik’s use of this isndd. For further 
biographical references see Ibn Sa‘d V 144-49, Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 2, p. 116, and Jarh ITI 1, 
p. 184. 

In searching for parallels to this tradition (see Concordance II 279 f. a. ,3, and 299f. 
[several entries]) I soon realized that all parallels and closely related traditions are involved 
in the following controversial features of the ritual of prayer: the times when the hands are 
lifted up to the side of the face so that the wrists are in line with the lower part of the ears, 
the times when the hands are not lifted so high, and the times when they are not lifted at all. 
Numerous traditions which originated with several Companions and branched out through 
several different isndd’s clearly indicate that the practice of Muhammad and the Com- 
panions varied. The early jurists did not attempt to enforce a uniform practice. When the 
second-century jurists were confronted with these varying traditions and practices they 
leaned toward the principle that it was better to err on the safe side by lifting the hands all 
the way up to the ears on all possible occasions. 

That Malik’s earlier position was no different is clearly indicated by Shaib&ni’s version 
of the Muwatta? (p. 87), which reads: 16 O! pe cy all Le Gy dl. CF GAZ > AL Gol 
ay by ESN LS 3s dSin eld ayy by Slglall ceri! 131 pale all dy OI SE poe yy all 
dood) A to, dl po oka cp) alll oo Ju a ob) eee Cyt daly & I3\,. This is fol- 
lowed by a second tradition, which reads: luz) 131 OIS rc cy al Le Ol AL Woe LL Go| 
ENS Oy> Legal ES) Ge duly cb IL ania glo ads cd Syball. Shaibaini (131-89/748-805) 
wrote down his materials during three years of study with Malik in Medina and at the age of 
twenty was sought out by Kifans as an authoritative transmitter of M4lik’s traditions (Khatib 
II 172-74; Nawawi, p. 104). Shaibani’s version of the Muwatta?, therefore, must be dated 
around the middle of the second century (see p. 124). That Malik later shifted his position 
and eliminated some of the numerous liftings of the hands is clearly indicated by the vulgate 
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version (see Muwatta? I 75 and references there cited; see also Zurqani I 144), which reads: ad> 
Isl UIST eale all Kya 8) gi AN cece al heh tle oe Slee Gil em OF aes 
lo) ober ye) alll eo Sis NIT Leg) Cd oe duly cy Isl, bara glo ads 'e, Ball cet 
dpredl dS fats Y lS) sso! Ly. The differences between these two versions and between 


each of them and the papyrus text can be readily seen as to both the terminology of the isndd’s 
and the basic content of the three traditions, which are fully discussed in the numerous com- 
mentaries (see e.g. Sahniin, Al-mudawwanah al-kubré 1 71 f.; Muslim IV 93-97; Tirmidhi I 
94-101; Zurqdni I 142-44), 

The search for parallels revealed that Ism4il ibn Ja‘far, Ismail ibn Abi Uwais, and Qutaibah 
ibn Sa‘id (see Traditions 29-30, esp. table on p. 137) transmitted related traditions through 
isndd’s other than that of the papyrus text (Nasa7i I 158, 186; Tirmidhi II 94; Ibn Hanbal II 
134; Tajrid, p. 140), but only Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id has actual parallels. One of his two parallels 
substitutes Sufyadn ibn ‘Uyainah for Malik, has © \3\ for es Pile, ys I3i of verso 33 of the 
papyrus text, and omits the last sentence of verso 34 (Nasa7i I 158; Tirmidhi II 56; see also 
Dhahabi II 29). The other (Nasa*1 I 140) is identical with the papyrus text in isnad but likewise 
has &. “y (31 for ies S iS 131 of verso 33 of the papyrus and its slight variant in Shaibani’s 


version of the Muwatia?. The difference centers on the word pe and involves the relative 
timing of the takbir, the lifting of the hands, and the prostration during prayer (see e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal II 133 f. for the views of Zuhri and his nephew on this point). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 


This document gives no direct evidence of its authorship. Careful checking of the text led 
to many related and parallel texts for several of its traditions but yielded no identification of 
the whole with any known collection of traditions. 

‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Khalid of Tradition 28 cannot be the author because he does not appear 
in the sources as a transmitter of the other four traditions from Malik (Nos. 29-32). The 
parallels to these four traditions suggested Malik’s nephew Isma‘il ibn Abi Uwais and Isma‘il 
ibn Ja‘far, both of Medina, as possible authors. Ismail ibn Ja‘far settled eventually in 
Baghdad, and his collection of traditions, transmitted directly by <Ali ibn Hujr (d. 244/858), 
has survived.! A more probable author would seem to be their younger contemporary Qutaibah 
ibn Sa‘td, who alone transmitted from Malik three of the papyrus traditions that are found 
in the standard collections of the second and third centuries and who appears repeatedly in 
these collections as transmitter of closely related traditions from Malik and others. Further- 
more, his actual parallels are on the whole closer to the papyrus text than such parallels as 
were transmitted by the other two traditionists under consideration. Finally, biographical 
data which show him to have been the only one of the three who visited Egypt support 
this conclusion—reached from study of the parallels—which narrows the limits of the prob- 
able date of the document. 

Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi (148-240/765-854) was a wealthy and much traveled Khura- 
sanian who sought out the leading traditionists of the various provinces and made a practice 
of writing down his materials.* He started on a grand tour (rihlah) in search of traditions at 
the age of twenty-three, when he studied with Malik in Medina and received the Muwatta? 
from him.’ He continued his journey northward and arrived finally in Egypt in the year 174/ 


1See Max Weisweiler, Istanbuler Handschriftenstudien ? Khatib XII 466, 469; Dhahabi ITI 30. 
zur arabischen Traditionslileratur (‘Bibliotheca Islamica’”’ 
X [Istanbul, 1937]) No. 37; GAL S I 255 f. See also p. 152 2 Zurqani I 6. 
below. 
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790 shortly before the death of Ibn Lahicah, from whom he transmitted some traditions.‘ 
During this trip he also wrote down traditions from many other traditionists, including 
Ismail ibn Ja‘far of Medina and Laith ibn Sa‘d of Egypt. On his way back to Khurasan he 
attended the lectures of the leading ‘Iraqi traditionists, including Ibn Hanbal and Yahya ibn 
Ma‘in.® 

Qutaibah returned to Khurasin and became one of its leading traditionists. He made a 
second trip to ‘Iraq in the year 216/831 to hear Ahmad ibn Hanbal and Yahya ibn Ma‘in 
among others. He devoted his long life to collecting and organizing his vast materials, all of 
which he committed to writing. His traditions were arranged thematically, as in the papyrus. 
He worked out a system of colored-ink devices to indicate his chief authorities—red for Ibn 
Hanbal, green for Yahya ibn Ma‘in, etc.* He was sought out by such leading hadith scholars 
as Muslim, Bukhari, and Nasa. Nas&1, when he was quite young, studied with Qutaibah, 
in the year 230/845, and he generally preferred Qutaibah’s version of the Muwatta?.’ Thus 
Nasa&I proved to be more important than others for our purpose because he has traditions 
transmitted directly from Qutaibah that are identical or nearly identical with several of 
Malik’s traditions that are in both the papyrus and the Muwatta’. 

It is hardly possible that the papyrus folio. represents a copy made by Qutaibah while he 
was in Egypt, since it is unlikely that he would have used the “western” system of dotting the 
f@ and the gaf (see p. 129) or that he would have left his personal copy behind. Equally 
remote is the possibility that the papyrus folio represents a copy of Qutaibah’s materials 
which found its way to Egypt in the possession of Nas&i, who eventually settled there in 
about 232/846.8 A more likely possibility is that it represents a scholar’s copy of Qutaibah’s 
materials made during his visit in the year 174/790 to Egypt, where the practice of writing 
hadith books had already been adopted by such leading Egyptian traditionists as Ibn Lahi‘ah 
and Laith ibn Sa‘d (see Documents 9 and 6-7). 

It is to be noted that Traditions 28-32 begin with haddathana or akhbarani and thus specifi- 
cally indicate direct transmission. In contrast to these, Traditions 11-16 begin with ‘an, 
which allows for the omission of a link in the tsnad. The several men who head the isnda’s 
of Traditions 11-16 are well known traditionists of the Hijaéz, Syria, and Egypt who died in 
the mid-second century, that is, contemporaries of such traditionists as M&lik, Isma‘il ibn 
Ja‘far, and Ibn Lahitah. Any one of these contemporaries could be the omitted initial link. 
The contrast represented by such omissions and the profuse use of balaghand in most of the 
remaining traditions as against the complete isndd’s of Traditions 28-32 can be explained by 
the difference in the standards relating to isndd usage for transmission of the various cate- 
gories of traditions. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi (135-98/752-814), an early hadith critic,° 
reflected this difference in stating that when scholars transmitted traditions from the Prophet 
that dealt with the lawful and the unlawful they were very strict with the isndéd and severely 
critical of its men, but when they transmitted materials dealing with good deeds, rewards, 
punishments, permissibles, and invocations they were less critical in respect to the isndd (see 
pp. 76, 112). These standards of isndd usage for the various categories of traditions are illus- 
trated by the papyrus. Strong isndd’s were provided when called for, as in Traditions 29-32, 
but Traditions 1-28 represent a category for which inferior and drastically abbreviated isndd’s 
were tolerated. Traditions of this category were widely circulated in Egypt and for the most 


4 Khatib XII 468 f.; Dhahabi II 30, 242. 7 Dhahabi IT 241; Zurqani I 8. 
5 Khatib X 332. 8 Dhahabi IT 241. 
6 Khatib XII 466; Dhahabi IT 30. 9 Nawawi, p. 391. 
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part bypassed by Muslim and Bukhari, as noted by Hakim al-Nisabiri.!° Hamid ibn Zan- 
jawaih (d. 251/865) devoted a volume to this category." 

Our document reflects a practice that was responsible for a rapid increase in the number 
and variants of parallel and related traditions, namely the combining of parts of original tra- 
ditions in various ways to form so-called ‘‘new”’ traditions. The reader is spared the details of 
the specimens tested but can make his own tests with the aid of the Concordance. In spite of 
the rapidly accelerating rate of increase in the number of traditions there was as a rule no signif- 
icant change in the basic content of the initial traditions. 

The numerous facts brought to light as a result of the study of this papyrus, especially 
in connection with traditions transmitted to and from Malik, have a significant bearing on 
the evolution of hadith materials and on the method of their transmission during a period of 
about a hundred years preceding Malik’s death. Even from the few traditions of the papyrus 
text it is clear that the controversial practices and the contradictory traditions that reflected 
them and that were current at the beginning of the period were still current at the end of it. 
It is equally clear that the earlier form of a given tradition on a non-controversial theme con- 
tinued to be current along with its later more-or-less edited forms. The survival of both the 
early and later forms makes it possible for us to observe authoritative second-century hadith 
collectors and editors at work on the main of a given tradition. We see that they separated, 
whenever possible, the nonessential khabar element from the hadith proper. The hadith element 
sometimes emerged in a form that could be retained literally unchanged; but at other times 
grammatical and stylistic editing was required to safeguard its basic meaning. And, inas- 
much as different editors seldom produce identical sentences, some of the familiar types of 
variants already noted appeared in subsequent transmissions of what was essentially one 
tradition. 

As to the methods of transmission, other than the evolution of the zsndd as such, our facts 
reveal that the sam‘ and ‘ard methods were both prevalent not only at the end of this period 
but also at its beginning (see Traditions 29 and 30). It must be noted, however, that it is not 
always possible to tell whether these methods were employed with or without the aid of 
written sources. That is, just as in the sam‘ method a teacher could dictate either from memory 
or from his book, so also in the ‘ard method a pupil or transmitter could recite back his materi- 
als to the authority either from memory or from his written copy. Our facts also reveal that 
many of the transmitters who appear in the complete isndd’s (Traditions 29-32) were men 
who made a practice of writing down their traditions. This practice was sometimes followed 
by two or more generations of the same family, as in the case of Malik’s family. But, on the 
other hand, successive generations of transmitters from different families and sometimes from 
different localities who are also known to have committed their materials to writing are fre- 
quently found as consecutive links in an isnad, for example Zuhri-Malik—Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id 
(Tradition 32). These facts reinforce those revealed by Documents 1 and 2 and indicate that 
permanent scholarly texts, as distinct from memoranda and pamphlets, existed and were used 
along with oral transmission and that these records played a much larger role in the literary 
form and ultimate survival of Tradition, during the hundred years or so under consideration, 
than has hitherto been realized (see also p. 70). 


¥ Mustadrak I 499, 512 f., 547, 549. " Dhahabi IT 118 f. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17623. Late second or early third/early ninth century. 

Fine light brown papyrus, 25 X 20.4 em., with 18 lines to the page (Pl. 9). The margins 
are wide, the upper right margin being lost. The recto and verso are badly peeled in horizontal 
sections. 

Sertpt.—Small well executed cursive naskhi book hand. Diacritical points are used sparingly 
for ba, jim, niin, and ya. Some letters, especially initial séd and sometimes ha? with the 
beam, tend to be more angular than others and approximate those of the Kific script (recto 
17, verso 17). Alif and lam are frequently hooked and occasionally wavy (recto 1, 8). Exten- 
sion of letters is mostly at the ends of lines. The hamzah is not indicated. Carelessly executed 
circles, with or without a dot inside, are used for punctuation. A dot, probably to indicate 
collation (see pp. 87 f.), is sometimes placed near or outside the circle or at the end of a 
line (recto 4-5). 


TEXT 
REcTOo 

Cais) Lar fee sleadl (ad Lead Gd dp ol al [ Ea 

Ceenall (8) Osler by 1B) acy OIF poe yl OI GU ye pak cy all Lee Ge Gemell (2) 2 


al ne ye 
OIG fants Le ty ally Gh Led] Speed cose Gee gebey Mely as UIT oe Gl a! ll ge 3 
aly be ey Spal by fou VY Jib ail ste ge alll dee Ge Cemell (4) O LL tb GY Y 4 
O ste Vy Sey ey [sill ale], JB cL Glely oy oped pte > Call 5 
ISB pegil peor ce Amey cull cllacy dale Ge ee ce CLF oy CF Gall ) 6 
ple yc EM! Ae ye Comal (6) O gael | GA VI sled Ge Cs ee Cady pall oy 7 
Fe oe Mtns GF Gall (DO & pi JE gti ell G dill Bar ly ry J 8 
club ddl Se oy SLA] (8) © otey Lald jlerl by 131 hey UIT ail ae Gl ge GU 9 
BU de ley ae all he alll Jyy Cul) SE alll Le Gy aalsd ge Gel oe Gal ge 10 
ale oe (alle oy) ale (9) O sh eb Y 2b Y oe V dill ee Coe lee 
od all gry YUH) Coby dbs IN] Sy ney ne de pty gleadl Cay Ol Gok VY Ju 12 
O eallll ve 13 
O JX 3S GL O 14 
pcety 131 Sy agli al geld Goth xe ele SE BU Ge cyl Ge U5 Gy ole (10) 15 
er st JS oN le Ad Cal dj ly Gabally cL YI LS JS AN fo Ad Sarl! 16 
Wybwel OI SB pathy! ge poe ge [Ged Leb te ye (WO Xe 7 
[RIV py Cot bose > bil oly atl YL olke Y 18 
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VERSO 
van oF dee coil Cu de ge SLIT gfe] ee ye cyl oe Re onl! (2) 1 
[emul alte all clily5l 
cl SB fos Ol dhe ed LS Iyow ob afgeleeel tl ade alll dey pl LI GILT 2 
Ae EF shee oy fren! (13) O godt foe W ow pL Ls CNG te Oly Ql CaS 3 
glus gy alll 
st JS fo AB ead ble OI OI Je pel oy Spell Coy IB! SU pe Gr ye 4 
LaSe ge teem ge pled oy Ob (14) O Co yb ce lly cL VI thle ae 5 
call Ge fo a Cot ahd 2 YS Chats nad ye [eledl G le Gl ge 6 
[alive cy Grvee (15) OO eleatly Cab ye Vi gb IS SE eal ys! oS dy O cla ye Wonby 7 
O sled Vd IS Cell fle] seal! by 1 JEL.) Ge Gad pr pe 8 
[rele 56 Cmell (16) 
Sty (17) OSL ages Cc ela VI IT > Sad Spool Ly 131 SU wala oe 9 
[yl derus 
[Eady tne gh cab oe ale pm ok JO Sb fm AB pels ped ol Goll Gb 131 Godll 10 
yes Cc lee Wy La Ake YY) oy Ge Ol ld Pew VY alla] dee La YI 
O Wy ded ctaly tly os oI 11 abs Gb 12 


O pelle ede Y db Dey) Olid 4S 3 O 13 

roe | | ee ee Sg OF sll] oles ye byl] Ge Gel oy cy (18) 14 

of lel ps Ole 5a OF aly aii ts creas beaks (19) O epdl LS oo sl 15 

ed AF ge TET UN fee adel Gy teres ty (20) O HS pty Flee ppl 16 
VY Jb 

Ay gey dl oS... 6... HE Ne ee Sided (21) O eel oy cee Ol ol 17 

ee st el 18 


Comments.—Of the twenty-one traditions only Nos. 8 and 12, both of which describe 
Muhammad’s practices, have close parallels for the main (see p. 78). The rest, which report 
@ precept or practice of a Companion or a second-generation Muslim, have no parallels for 
either the isndd or the main in the standard collections. Yet the pertinent sections of these 
collections force one to concede that the papyrus text describes practices and records opinions 
that can be readily confirmed from the over-all subject content of these collections and also 
from early legal works. 

For detailed descriptions of the ceremonies of the hajj or pilgrimage see e.g. Nawawi, 
Minhaj al-talibin, ed. L. W. C. van den Berg, I (Batavia, 1882) 330-35; Maurice Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Muslim Institutions, translated from French by John P. MacGregor (London, 
1950) pp. 81 ff.; Worship in Islam, being a translation, with commentary and introduction, 
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of al-Ghazzali’s Kitab al-Ihyad?..., by Edwin Elliot Calverley (Madras, 1925); Arthur 
Jeffery (ed.), Islam: Muhammad and His Religion (New York, 1958). 

Tradition 1. The long extension of the last letter of recto 1 probably indicates the first 
tradition of a new section to judge by verso 13-14. It is probable that the zsndd started with 
Musayyib and traced back to Ibn ‘Umar, as in Traditions 2, 3, and 27, and possibly back to 
Muhammad himself. 

The burden of the tradition is that the pebbles used in the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
preferably should be of the same size as pebbles used in slings, as established by the precept 
and example of Muhammad (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 46; Muwatta? I 407, No. 214; Muslim 
VIII 189 f., [IX 27 and 47; Ibn Hanbal III 503, V 270 and 379; Baihaqi, Kitab al-sunan al- 
kubra@? (Haiderabad, 1344-56/1925-37] V 127 f.). 

Traditions 2-4. Note the absence throughout of the initial alif of cy! in the name Ibn 
‘Umar. The on of recto 4 is clear, but gp would be more appropriate. The khitmi, an herb 


dye, was used by Muhammad, Abii Bakr, and many others (Ibn Sa‘d I 2, pp. 140-42, and III 
1, p. 185; Ibn Hanbal IV 393, VI 78 and 261; Baihagi, op. cit. Vol. V 64). 

Of the several traditionists named Musayyib the one that best fits the isndd’s of the seven 
traditions in which this name occurs (Nos. 2-7 and 16) is Musayyib ibn Sharik (d. 186/802), 
who was generally considered weak though Ibn Hanbal accepted him (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 75; 
Bukhari, Tarikh IV 1, p. 408; Jarh IV 1, p. 294; Khatib XIII 137-41; Mizaén III 171). He 
is known to have transmitted from ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abi Sulaiman (d. 145/763) and Sulaiman 
ibn Mihran al-A‘mash (d. 148/765) of Traditions 6 and 16 respectively (see Ibn Sa‘d VI 244 
and VII 2, p. 75; see also p. 140 above). Musayyib’s immediate source for Tradition 5 is not 
as yet identified, since the given name can be pointed to read in several ways. His source for 
Traditions 2-4 and 7 is the well known traditionist and descendant of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn Hafs, who died in 147/764 (Bukhari, Ta°rzkh IIT 1, p. 395; Jarh 
III 2, pp. 326 f.; Dhahabi I 94, 151 f.; Nawawi, p. 402). He was a major transmitter from 
Nafic (d. 117/735) the client of Ibn ‘Umar, both of whom dedicated their long lives to the 
collection and transmission of knowledge bearing on the life and sayings of Muhammad (Ibn 
Sa‘d IV 1, pp. 105-38; Jarh II 2, p. 109; Istt‘ab I 368-70; Khatib I 171-73; Dhahabi I 35-37; 
Nawawi, pp. 357-61; Ibn Khallikan I 309 f.; Jsabah II 840-47; see also Ibn Hanbal II 1-158 
for Ibn ‘Umar’s musnad). 

Ibn ‘Umar was considered the best informed about the main subject of this papyrus, 
namely the practices and ceremonies of the pilgrimage. His independence and his uncom- 
strained by the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik. The latter ordered Hajjaj to follow Ibn ‘Umar’s lead 
in regard to the pilgrimage (Muwatta? I 333, 399; see also Jami I 121; Turtishi, S7ra7 
al-mulik, p. 96). Ibn ‘Umar’s views and practices were of great interest to the young Islamic 
community (e.g. Bukhari I 418; Kitab al-wmm VII 196 f.; Ibn Hanbal II 152, VI 78). Several 
of his sons as well as a number of his clients in addition to Nafit and ‘Abd Allah ibn Dinar 
(see Tradition 13) transmitted much of his material to members of the succeeding generation. 
Two isndd’s in particular won recognition and critical acceptance: Zuhri on the authority of 
Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar on the authority of his father (see e.g. Zubairi, pp. 357 and 
360 f.; Dhahabi I 83) and Malik on the authority of Nafic on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar (see 
e.g. Nawawi, p. 590; Dhahabi I 94; see also p. 124, n. 31, above). 

For ‘Ata? of Tradition 4 see following comment. 

Tradition 5. The |, of recto 7 may be an error for ly). 
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The given name of Musayyib’s source can be read as uy OF ji OF pw OF ty, none 
of which lead to positive identification of the Zayyat involved, though a likely possibility is 
Abt Ya‘qib al-Zayyat (Khatib XIV 408). The only <Is& associated with any of the four tra- 
ditionists that follow in the text is ‘Isa ibn Mahan (Khatib XI 143). He heard <Ata? ibn Abi 
Ribah (d. 114/732), who was famous for traditions concerning the pilgrimage and who is in 
all probability the «Ata? of Traditions 4, 6, and 18. For ‘Ata& ibn Abi Ribah, Mujahid ibn 
Jabr of Tafsir fame (see p. 98), and Ta?iis ibn Kaisén (see p. 161), famous for traditions 
covering al-haldl wa al-hardm, ‘the lawful and the unlawful,” formed a trio that was sur- 
passed only by their contemporary Sa‘id ibn Jubair, said to have excelled in all three fields 
(e.g. Ibn Satd V 344 f.; Bukhari, Tarikh IV 1, pp. 411 f.; see also pp. 97, 98 f., 112 above). 

The length of the wugdf seems to have varied (see e.g. Muwatta? I 406 f. and Bukhari I 438 
for the practice of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and his son ‘Abd Allah). 

Tradition 6. For the isndd see comment on Traditions 2—4. <Abd al-Malik ibn Abi Sulaiman 
(d. 145/763) was known also as Ibn Maisarah, an authoritative traditionist of Kifah. He 
specialized in collecting the traditions, through various turg, of the famous trio cited by «Isa 
in Tradition 5 (see Ibn Sa‘d VI 244; Khatib X 393-98; Dhahabi I 146 f.; Ibn Hanbal I 286; 
Tirmidhi XIII 330-32). This activity called for some editing on his part, perhaps for deletion 
and addition of some phrases or separation of themes (see Khatib X 406). 

The relative timing of the slaughter of the sacrificial animal and of the other events of the 
Day of Sacrifice as reported by Ibn ‘Umar on the basis of the practices of Muhammad among 
others seems not to have been rigidly fixed at first (e.g. Muwatta? I 395 [= Shaibani, p. 229]; 
Bukhari J 44, 434; Muslim IX 47 f., 51-53). 

Tradition 7. For the isndd see comment on Traditions 2-4. There was allowance for either 
riding or walking during the ceremonies of the throwing of the pebbles. The practice of Ibn 
‘Umar is reflected in nearly parallel traditions from Nafit (cf. Muwatta? I 407, No. 215; Ibn 
Hanbal IJ 114, 1388, 156; Muslim IX 44 f.). 

Tradition 8. Mu‘adh ibn Khalid al-Marwazi al-Khurasani (d. 167/783) is nowhere reported 
as transmitting from Ayman ibn Nabil, whose dates are not known (Bukhari, Ta’rikh IV 1, 
p. 366; Jarh IV 1, p. 250). There was, however, a Mu‘adh ibn Khalid al-‘Asqalani (n.d.) who 
transmitted from Ayman (Mizdn III 178; Lisén VI 722). There is thus a confusion of names, 
which may or may not have been deliberate. Ayman specialized in traditions received from 
the Companion Qudamah ibn ‘Abd Allah, whose dates are not known (Bukhari, Ta’rikh I 2, 
p. 28; Jarh I 1, p. 319; Mizdn I 181 f.; Isabah II 452). 

Tayalisi (p. 190, No. 1338) reports directly from Ayman the closest parallel for this tradi- 
tion, the only difference being that the phrase following the éasliyah reads _>~1\ eo Syed! Ley 
tlee UL de. Ibn Hanbal II 413 gives another, also slightly different, version that traces 
back to Ayman and Qudaémah. Abti Nu‘aim VII 118 and IX 17 cites Taydlisi’s version as 
transmitted from Ayman by Sufy4n al-Thauri and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi respectively; 
see Tabari III 2401 for a closely related tradition with a different isndd. The tradition empha- 
sizes Muhammad’s unostentatious mingling with the crowd. 

Tradition 9. Note the blank space left in recto 11 for the completion of the name. This 
isndd, with nothing but given names, provided a test of the general adequacy of the biographi- 
cal literature for its intended purpose in the field of hadith—namely the identification and 
appraisal of individual transmitters. Inasmuch as the great majority of the traditionists 
named in the document were ‘Iraqis, it seemed safe to assume that the Ibrahim of the isnad 
is most probably Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘i, who died in the year 95/714 (Ibn Satd VI 
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188-99; Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 1, pp. 333 f.; Jarh 11, pp. 144 f.; Ma‘arif, p. 236; Abti Nu‘aim IV 
219-40; Dhahabi I 69 f.; Nawawi, p. 135; Jam< I 18 f.). Beginning with this assumption, I 
found that the biographies of the numerous traditionists named Hammad and Salamah 
yielded scattered clues that eventually fitted together like the pieces of a puzzle to reveal the 
identity of the men in the isndd. Hammad turned out to be Hammad ibn Abi Sulaiman (d. 
120/738), who was a law student and a leading transmitter from Nakha‘l and the teacher of 
Abi Hanifah (Masarif, p. 240; Jami II 153; Dhahabi I 69; Mizan I 279). The blank space in 
recto 11 should be filled in so that the full name reads Salamah ibn Salih. For this Salamah 
(d. 180 or 186 or 188/796 or 802 or 804), a judge in WaAsit, transmitted on the authority of 
the above-named Hammad on the authority of Nakha‘, as in the zsndd of the papyrus text 
(Khatib IX 130 f.; Mizdn I 406 f.). 

The reliability of both Hammad and Salamah is questioned by some of the earlier critics. 
Salamah was “careless and inaccurate” according to Yahyd ibn Ma‘in (d. 233/848). But the 
later and more objective critic Ibn ‘Adi (d. 360/971 or 365/976; see p. 105) is more specific; 
he points out that Salamah may perhaps err but that the content of his traditions is good and 
acceptable (Suto! cya yay rt les) {Xu te a ) d) and adds as further proof of Salamah’s 
reliability that his traditions were collected into a large volume (3,5 4e.i) by Muhammad 
ibn al-Sabbah, who must be the ‘Iraqi authority of that name known as Dilabi (d. 227/ 
841; see Khatib V 365-67; Mizan III 74). Ibn ‘Adi’s carefully stated judgment is borne out 
as much by the incomplete zsndd of the papyrus as by the good and acceptable matin of the 
tradition quoted from Ibrahim, who is stated to have transmitted traditions according to 
their basic meaning (bi al-ma‘dni) as against their exact wording (Ibn Sa‘d VI 190). For the 
essence of the papyrus text is that, of the two ceremonies specified, only the circeumambulation 
of the bait or ka‘bah must be performed when one is in a state of ritual purity, though one 
may be in such a state during the other ceremony or ceremonies. As such, the tradition has 
specific as well as implied parallels in Muwatta? I 271 f., Bukhari I 413 ff., and Muslim IX 
78 ff. 

Tradition 10. The links of the isndd can be readily traced through Hammad ibn Zaid ibn 
Dirham (d. 179/795) of Basrah, who was a pupil of and transmitter from Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani 
(d. 131/748), a leading Basran scholar whose piety led him to make numerous pilgrimages 
(Ibn Sa‘d V 392 and VII 2, pp. 14-17 and 135; Ma<arif, p. 238; Bukhari, Ta*rikh I 1, pp. 409 f.; 
JarhI 1, pp. 255 f.; Abii Nu‘aim III 3-14; Dhahabi I 122-24; Nawawi, pp. 170 f.; Jam* I 34). 
Ayyib inherited some of the manuscripts of his teacher Abii Qilabah (see p. 230), and he 
related traditions from Nafit. Hammad as a rule transmitted from memory but is known to 
have had access to the books of Ayyib and to have had in his possession a copy of the “‘book”’ 
of Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari (see pp. 193 f.; see also Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 91, and VII 2, p. 4; 
Dhahabi I 214; Nawawi, pp. 217 f.; Jam* I 102). 

The theme of what is permitted or forbidden at different stages of the pilgrimage looms 
large in the standard collections. Yet I have found no parallel for this entire tradition, though 
all of its parts appear either as separate traditions or as parts of related traditions. Confirma- 
tion of the statement that ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab instructed the people in the ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage and in other religious affairs comes from numerous sources (Aba Hanifah, 
Musnad al-imam al-a‘zam [Lakhnau, 1309/1892] p. 111; Muwatta? I 410; <Umar’s musnad in 
Ibn Hanbal I 14-55 and IV 222; Abii David II 158 f.; Risdlah, pp. 38 f.; Ibn al-Jauzi, Ta?rikh 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, pp. 60-64 and 246 f.; Baihagi, Kitab al-sunan al-kubra V 135 f.). The 
rest of the content of the tradition involves a controversy as to whether women alone or 
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women and perfume were forbidden to men until after the day’s visit to the katbah. Ibn ‘Umar 
held that both items were forbidden, while «A?ishah and Ibn ‘Abbas held that only women were 
forbidden (see e.g. Muwatia? I 328; Ibn Hanbal I 234, II 246, IV 143; Nasa II 52; Abi 
Dad II 202; Tirmidhi IV 148-50, esp. Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ma‘afiri’s commentary; Tafsir IV 
225 f.; see also Jamz II 195-97). 

Tradition 11. Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Taimi al-Dabbi al-Razi (110-88/728-804) spent 
a great deal of time in Kifah and Baghdad (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 110; Jarh I 1, pp. 505-7; 
Bukhari, Ta°>rikh I 2, p. 214; Khatib VII 253-61; Dhahabi I 250; Mizdn I 182-84; Jam I 
74 {.). He owned to a weak memory, wrote down his collection of hadith, and would not trans- 
mit from it except by reading directly from his books, which were copied by others, including 
Tayalist (Khatib VII 256 f.). He transmitted from the Kifan Mansir ibn al-Mu‘tamir (d. 132/ 
749), who always recited from memory and who transmitted from Nakha‘i (Ibn Sa‘d VI 285; 
Jarh IV 1, pp. 177-79; Tabari III 2504 f.; Dhahabi I 134 f.; Nawawi, pp. 578 f.; Jam< II 495). 

This tradition has no parallel for both its isndd and matn, as is to be expected. It should be 
noted, however, that Nakha‘d, who relied solely on his memory, transmitted with emphasis 
on the basic meaning rather than on the literal text (Ibn Satd VI 190; Bukhari, Ta@rikh I 1, 
p. 334). He and his followers in ‘Iraq and farther east adhered to the stricter rule of Ibn ‘Umar 
in refraining from both women and perfume (see Tradition 10). 

Tradition 12. The most likely reading for the first name in verso 1 is ce OF cpea, but the 


sources yielded neither Ma‘in nor Ma‘n as a son of ‘Uqbah. Ayyib ibn Misa (n.d.) was of 
the family of «Amr ibn al-‘As. He transmitted from Nafit and had a written hadith collection 
that he read to Zuhri and later transmitted to ‘Ubaid Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn Hafs (Bukhari, 
Tarikh I 1, p. 422; Jarh I 1, pp. 257 f.; Jam* I 34; see also Ibn Hanbal II 11f. and p. 148 
above). Ayyib transmitted from Suffiyah bint Abi ‘Ubaid (d. 45/665), wife of Ibn ‘Umar, 
who in turn transmitted from several of Muhammad’s wives, as in the papyrus, particularly 
from ‘A?ishah, Hafsah, and Umm Salamah (Ibn Sa‘d VIII 303; Isttab II 742; Isabah IV 
676 f.; Usd V 493; see also Mas‘iidi V 189 f.). 

Parallels and variants for this tradition are numerous, and all trace back to Nafit on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Umar on the authority of the latter’s sister Hafsah. Suffiyah likewise trans- 
mitted directly from Hafsah ([sa@bah IV 520-23). The tradition would seem to be a singleton 
preserved only by Ibn ‘Umar, members of his family, and his clients. Ibn Ishaq (Sirah I 966) 
provides the earliest extant version, which is quoted verbatim in Ibn Hanbal VI 285 and 
which is very close to the papyrus text but not identical. It is to be noted that this version, 
as also the papyrus text, does not specify which of Muhammad’s wives put the question to 
him. Parallels with more or less minor variants are found in Muwatia? I 394, Bukhari I 397, 
Muslim VIII 211 f., Ibn Hanbal VI 283 f., Baihagi, Kitab al-sunan al-kubra V 134, and Tafsir 
IV 91, 104, 113. In most of these Hafsah puts the question to Muhammad, and fulanah, 
“so-and-so,’’ is substituted in one variant. 

Related traditions transmitted by Ibn ‘Umar and Nafic are also numerous (see e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal IT 124, 139 f. and VI 36, 39; Muwatta? I 240-42, 394, 410 f. and references there cited 
to Muslim and Bukhari; Tafsir IV 91, IX 467-70, XI 22 and 94; see also Concordance I 304 f. 
Ali, jL2Y1 and IV 360 ff. 3.6). 

The occasion was Muhammad’s last pilgrimage, with which was combined the “‘lesser pil- 
grimage” (‘wmrah). The burden of the tradition is that when the “greater” and the “‘lesser”’ 
pilgrimages are combined the requirements of the first hold in respect to the ritual of desancti- 
fication. This point is not to be confused with the controversy centering around the desirability 
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of combining the two types of pilgrimages (cf. e.g. Tay4lisi, pp. 16 and 232 f.; Ibn Hanbal I 
52, 57, 60, 236 and IV 427; Muwatta? I 335-37 and references there cited). Mas‘idt V 188-90 
and Matrifah, pp. 122-24, throw some light on the origin of this controversy. 

Tradition 13. Ismail ibn Ja‘far (d. 180/796) of Medina received traditions from Ibn 
‘Umar’s client ‘Abd Allah ibn Dinar, who died in 127/745 (Jarh II 2, pp. 46 f.; Dhahabi I 
118; Jam: I 250). He moved to Baghdad, where he became a tutor in high circles. He and his 
three brothers gained reputations as trustworthy traditionists. Ism4‘il himself had a collection 
of 500 traditions, part of which came into the possession of Dhahabi and all or part of which 
has survived (see Dhahabi I 231 and pp. 137 f. and 143 above; for biographical references 
see Ibn Sa‘d VI 2, p. 72; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 1, pp. 349 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 162 f.; Khatib VI 218- 
21; Jam< I 24). 

This tradition has no parallels as to both isnad and matn, but its burden is similar to that 
of Traditions 10 and 11. 

Tradition 14. Marwan ibn Shuja (d. 184/800) was a client of the Umayyad caliph Marwan 
II in Harrain. He was called ‘‘Khasifi’” after Khasif ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm@n (see p. 153), an 
older Umayyad client and traditionist from whom he received much of his material. He settled 
eventually in Baghdad and became a tutor at the court of the ‘Abbasid caliphs Mahdi and 
Hadi and devoted some of his time to collecting hadith. His materials were transmitted in 
writing (Jarh IV 1, pp. 273 f.). The sources do not link him with anyone named Humaid, as 
he is linked in the papyrus text (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 72 and 183; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 1, p. 
372; Khatib XII 147-49; Dhahabi I 272). 

The Humaid of the papyrus text is in all probability the Basran Humaid al-Tawil (60~142/ 
680-759; see Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 17; Bukhari, Ta’rikh I 2, pp. 345 f.; Jarh I 2, p. 219; Macarif, 
p. 243; Khahabi I 143; Jam: I 89; Abii Nu‘aim III 324-47). Humaid al-Tawil wrote down 
traditions, copied the manuscripts of Hasan al-Basri (Ibn Sa‘d VIII 1, p. 126, and VII 2, 
p. 20; Mizan I 286), and is known to have transmitted from ‘Ikrimah (d. 105 or 107/722 or 
725), client and literary heir of Ibn ‘Abbas (Ibn Sa‘d V 212-16; Bukhari IV 49; Macarif, 
pp. 231 f.; Tabari III 2483 f.; Jarh II 2, pp. 7-9; Abii Nu‘aim ITI 326-47; Jami: I 82, 160; 
Dhahabi I 89; Jam: I 394; Irshéd V 62-65; Nawawi, pp. 431 f.). 

For Ibn ‘Abbas as a traditionist-jurist see for example Bukhari, Ta?rikh III 1, pp. 3-5, and 
for his wider literary activities see our Vol. I 14 f. 

The appended reference in the papyrus text to Ibrahim (see p. 149) and his view has not 
been here counted as a separate tradition. For general remarks largely applicable to Traditions 
14 and 15 see comments on Traditions 10, 11, and 13. 

Tradition 15. Mus‘ab ibn Sadaq[ah?] is unidentified. It is difficult to tell which of several 
traditionists named ‘Umar ibn Qais is meant here (see e.g. Bukhari, Ta°>rikh III 2, p. 186; 
Jarh III 1, pp. 129 f.; Mizdn II 268). The earliest link in the zsndd is illegible. 

Tradition 16. For Musayyib ibn Sharik as transmitter from Sulaim4n ibn Mihran al-Atmash 
see page 148. Acmash (60—148/680-765) was a leading Qur°an-reader and traditionist of Kifah 
whose trustworthiness was generally conceded and who is known to have transmitted from 
Nakha‘ (Ibn Sa‘d VI 238-40; Tabari III 2509; Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 2, pp. 38 f.; Jarh II 1, 
p. 146; Akhbdr al-qudat HII 186, 246; Abii Nu‘aim V 46-60, VIII 114-23; Khatib IX 3-13, 
126; Nawawi, p. 118; Jamz I 130 f., 185; Dhahabi I 145 f.; Yafict I 305 f.; Jam I 179f.; see 
also pp. 151 above and 160 below). 

Tradition 17. Note that this tradition and Tradition 20, unlike the rest, start with Jl). 
The last word in verso 10 can begin only with ha or ‘ain or one of their sister forms, so that 
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dsle> seems the most likely reading. Another group of words met with in the sources is 
lly devally chil, but _.LJ is not here paleographically permissible. The next to the last word 
in verso 12 is not certain. 

The Muhammad ibn al-Hasan of Traditions 17 and 20 is the well known jurist and judge 
Shaibani (131-89/748-805), whose version of Malik’s Muwatta? is repeatedly cited in the 
present study. He traveled to most of the provinces to study with their leaders (Tabari III 
2521). He had the distinction of being the pupil of the ‘Iraqi jurist Abi Hanifah (80-150/ 
699-767), pupil and fellow scholar of Baghdad’s chief justice Aba Yisuf (d. 182/798), and 
teacher and fellow scholar of the even more famous Shaficl (150-204/767-820). For the literary 
activities and extant works of these scholars see GAL I 169 f., 179 and GAL S I 284, 288, 303. 

This comparatively long tradition has no parallel that is complete as to isnad and matin in 
either the standard collections or the available figh books of the above-named jurists. Never- 
theless the basic meaning of its content presents nothing new. Perfume, gaming, and cupping 
were permissible to pilgrims once they had performed the rites of sacrifice and of clipping or 
shaving the hair (see Concordance I 429 isle> and III 471 1.2). For general discussions of 
these practices and the views of leading early jurists and traditionists regarding them see 
e.g. Muwatta? I 350 (= Shaibani, p. 202), 355 f., 395 f., 410, Muslim VIII 122 f., Abii Hanifah, 
Musnad al-imam al-a‘zgam, pp. 114-17, Shaibani, Al-jami« al-saghir (on margins of Abii Yusuf, 
Kitab al-kharaj (Bulag, 1302/1884]) pp. 25-31, Kitab al-umm VII 197, 199f., and Shafici, Kitab 
ikhtilaf al-hadith (on margins of Kitab al-wmm VII) pp. 287-92. References regarding the reg- 
ulations of contacts between the sexes during the pilgrimage are given in the comment on 
Tradition 10. Traditions 11 and 13-16 also involve this theme. Tradition 17 provides 
further details which are found in part and in whole in, for example, Muwaitta? I 384 f. (cf. 
Shaibant, p. 233), Bukhari I 409, 448, and “Corpus iuris” di Zaid ibn ‘Alt, pp. 125 and 133 f. 

Tradition 18. Misa ibn A‘yan (d. 177/793) was a client of the Umayyads from Harrin 
(Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 181; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 1, pp. 280 f.; Futah al-buldan, pp. 155 f.; Jams 
I 484). He transmitted mostly from his fellow client and townsman Khasif ibn «Abd al-Rah- 
man (d. 137/754) of Tradition 14 (Ibn Sad VII 2, p. 180; Jarh IV 1, pp. 136 f.). For Ayyib 
al-Sikhtiyani see Tradition 10. ‘Ata? is in all probability «Ata ibn Abi Ribah of Tradition 5, 
who appears frequently in the sources in ¢sndd’s of traditions related in content to Traditions 
18-21. 

The kiswah or covering for the ka‘bah was demanded in pre-Islamic times, it is believed, at 
least as far back as the time of the early Himyarites and certainly under the Quraish. Various 
Yemenite fabrics were used (H. F. Wiistenfeld [ed.], Chroniken der Stadt Mekka I [Leipzig, 
1858] 174 f.; Ansab I 1383; Ma‘arif, p. 277; Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 332). Muhammad continued 
the use of such fabrics, while some of the Successors used also rich brocades from the newly 
conquered provinces of Egypt and ‘Iraq (Wistenfeld, op. cit. pp. 175 1.; Futéh al-buldan, p. 
47; Ya‘qibi II 283). See Ars Islamica IX (1942) 64 and XITI-XIV (1948) 86 for the Egyptian 
coverings provided by the caliphs ‘Umar I and ‘Uthman. The wealthier Companions threw 
expensive robes over the saddles of their sacrificial animals at the time of the pilgrimage, and 
some of them, including Ibn ‘Umar, donated these robes for use as coverings for the ka‘bah 
(e.g. Muwatta? I 379 [= Shaibani, p. 231]; Bukhari I 428, 430 f.; Muslim IX 64-66). Soon the 
supply of robes exceeded the demand, and some of the used coverings were therefore burned or 
buried. But ‘A’ishah expressed the opinion that it would not be sacrilegious to sell the richer 
coverings and distribute the proceeds to the poor along with the less sumptuous used robes. 
This practice was followed by ‘Umar I and Mu‘aéwiyah and periodically thereafter by others 
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(see e.g. Wiistenfeld, op. cit. pp. 179-81; Ibn Hanbal, Kitab al-wara‘, p. 21; Baihagi, Kitab 
al-sunan al-kubré V 159 f.). Political significance was attached by the counter-caliph ‘Abd 
providing the ka‘bah covering (Zubairi, p. 239; Maliki, Kitab riydd al-nufis, ed. Husain 
Muwenis, I [Cairo, 1951] 42 f.; Sirah I 126). Thereafter the Umayyad caliphs provided the 
kiswah, but the thrifty “Umar II thought the practice was wasteful and considered that the 
expenditure would be better justified for feeding the poor (F utah al-buldan, p. 47; Abii Nu‘aim 
V 306). The coverings at times accumulated to such an extent that it was feared their weight 
would bring down the ka‘bah. The caliph Mahdi had them all removed in the year 160/777 
and provided new coverings, as did the <Alid Hasan al-Aftas in the year 200/815 (see e.g. 
Ya‘qibi II 477; Tabari III 483, 988; Wistenfeld, op. cit. pp. 179-84, esp. pp. 182 f.). To re- 
move or not to remove the coverings and how to dispose of them if they were removed appar- 
ently involved differences of opinion among the early Islamic jurists. For a recapitulation of 
some of these practices and for still later developments see Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Fasi, 
Shif@ al-ghardém I 119-26 and II 376. For the religious significance and other details bearing 
on the kiswah see Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘“‘Le voile de la ka‘ba,” Islamic Studies II (1954) 
5-21. 

Traditions 19-21. Infrared photography brought out the slight traces in the damaged parts 
of the papyrus that made possible the partial reconstruction of the three isndd’s. The earliest 
link in the isndd of Tradition 19 is probably either Ibn ‘Umar or Ibn ‘Abbas, for close parallels 
to these traditions trace back to both of them. Note that Tradition 20, like Tradition 17, 
starts with J\s,. Adequate traces make the reconstruction of the full names certain. In Tradi- 
tion 21 the blank space, as in Tradition 9, was left for a name to be filled in later. 

The Concordance yielded no parallels under W153, OU, pm, dS; or 425. The subject, 
however, is frequently discussed in legal works, which cite close parallels from Ibn ‘Umar and 
Ibn ‘Abbas and which indicate that Abi Hanifah, unlike Shafii, permitted the removal of the 
items concerned from the sacred area (Abii Yiisuf, [khtilaf Abi Hanifah wa Ibn Abi Laila, 
ed. Abii al-Wafa? al-Afghani [Cairo, 1357/1938] pp. 139 f.; Kitab al-wmm VII 135; Baihadi, 
Kitab al-sunan al-kubraé V 201 f.). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


Musayyib ibn Sharik and his fellow transmitters were either native to or eventually settled 
in ‘Iraq. Their death dates, except that of the uncertain Mu‘adh of Tradition 8, have the 
narrow range of 177 to 189 a.H. Their immediate authorities, all but two of whom have been 
identified, were likewise men of ‘Iriq as were a great many of the earlier.and even the first 
links in the zsndd’s, The papyrus obviously presents ‘Iraqi views and comes from the circle if 
not the hand of an ‘Iraqi traditionist or jurist, most probably a jurist since Musayyib, Shai- 
bani, and Abi Hanifah (Tradition 20) were primarily professional jurists and judges rather 
than traditionists.! Because Musayyib and Shaibani were close contemporaries and there is 


1¥For recognition of this professional distinction in the 
time of Zuhri, see pp. 195f. Both Abi Hanifah and Shai- 
bani received qualified or adverse ratings at the hands of 
professional biographers and hadith critics. For Shaibani as 
a traditionist see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d VIII 2, p. 78; Khatib IT 
179-81; Jarh III 2, p. 227; GAL S I 288. For Abt Hanifah 
see Khatib XIII 331 f., where Abt Hanifah classifies him- 


self as a jurist rather than a traditionist, pp. 402 and 416, 
where he realizes his own weakness in the field of hadith, 
p. 346 for Shafici’s testimony to his leadership in the field 
of figh, and pp. 390, 410, 414-16, 419 f. for criticism of him 
as a weak and minor traditionist; but cf. pp. 340 and 419, 
where Abi Yisuf and Yahya ibn Ma‘in credit him with 
insight for éafsir al-hadith and for the use of only such 
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no evidence that they exchanged materials, the compiler of the papyrus text must be drawing 
independently on both men. He is, however, citing Shaibani and Abi Hanifah only for cor- 
roborative and supplementary evidence on legal opinion—a fact that points away from the 
circle of Shaibani to that of Musayyib, who is quoted more often than any other source in 
the papyrus text. 

Inasmuch as the papyrus, despite its ‘Iraqi isndd’s, was found in Egypt, it was necessary 
to follow clues that pointed to jurists who not only transmitted from Musayyib and his con- 
temporaries but also were associated with both ‘Iraq and Egypt. A long and tedious process 
of elimination left two possibilities. The first and less likely is the famous Egyptian jurist 
Laith ibn Satd, who is known to have traveled, along with his secretary Abi Salih, to ‘Iraq 
in the year 161/778 (see p. 163) and is also known to have transmitted some materials from 
Musayyib.? Nevertheless, other data point away from Laith, for, though he and his secretary 
sought out ‘Iriq’s outstanding jurists and traditionists, it is not likely and is nowhere stated 
that at this time they sought out either the younger Musayyib or his contemporaries that 
are named in the papyrus. Moreover, Laith does not appear in the isnad’s of the compara- 
tively few traditions found in the literary sources as parallel or related to the traditions of the 
papyrus. 

The second and far more likely possibility is the comparatively obscure ‘Iraqi traditionist 
and judge Fadl ibn Ghanim (d. 236/850), who not only transmitted from Musayyib but also 
served as judge in Egypt for almost a year (198-99/813-14), when many Egyptian scholars 
wrote down his materials. In Egypt at this time there were three active schools of jurispru- 
dence: that of the followers of Laith ibn Sa‘d (d. 175/791), whose secretary Abi Salih survived 
him and was quite active as a transmitter of traditions and collector of manuscripts (see e.g. 
pp. 163, 164, 195), the well entrenched school of Malik’s followers, and the school of Shafici, 
who had recently settled in Egypt and won a large following. All three schools were at this 
time active centers for the production of scholarly books. The good quality of our papyrus, 
its book format with generous margins, and its carefully executed script all point to a scholar’s 
fair and permanent copy. Inasmuch as the comparatively young Fadl would hardly have 
left his original copy behind him in Egypt, the papyrus very likely represents some Egyptian 
scholar’s copy of Fadl’s collection, perhaps that of Abi Salih. 


II 


The reason for the scarcity of parallel or related materials, particularly for the isndd’s, in 
the standard collections of either hadith or figh works of the end of the second century and 
thereafter centers around the activities and character of Fadl ibn Ghanim. Morally loose, 
avaricious, and a religious opportunist, he lost position and friends and finally became involved 
in the religious testings and trials of Ma’miin’s reign.‘ Contemporary critics and nearly con- 
temporary biographers were aware of these facts and were almost unanimous in dismissing 
Fadl as ‘‘weak, of no account, and one whose materials are to be ignored.”’> And ignored they 
were, if we judge by the complete lack of identical parallels—that is, for isnéd plus matn—of 
individual traditions in the papyrus text and by the scarcity of other traditions transmitted 





; 3 Khatib XII 357-59. 
traditions as he had memorized. See also e.g. Ja@mi¢ II 145- ac 4 


48; Kifayah, p. 231; Ahmad Amin, Fajr al-Islam (Cairo, ‘See e.g. Kindi, pp. 240 f.; Tabari III 1121, 1127 f.; Ibn 

1347/1928) pp. 256 and 293; GALS I 284. Yusuf al-Ashsh, 7 2ebribirdi I 639. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, pp. 238-44, clarifies some of & Sudo 4, ” et ued » ter (see e.g. Jarh 

Khatib’s views on Abii Hanifah as a traditionist. III 2, p. 66; Khatib XII 357-60; Mizan II 332; Lisén 
? Khatib XIII 138. IV 445-47. 
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from Fadl. Furthermore, Musayyib ibn Sharik, who is quoted seven times in the papyrus text, 
was considered weak and generally unacceptable as a traditionist (see p. 148). Assuming that 
we are correct in identifying Fadl as the compiler of the papyrus text, we could follow the 
critics of long ago and ignore him and his collection. But the critics’ rejection of Fadl coupled 
with the absence of identical parallels for any of the traditions of our document is particularly 
significant for the evaluation of early methods and standards of transmission in the related 
fields of hadith and figh. For the papyrus can on its own evidence be considered representative 
of either a hadith or a figh work, since during the second half of the second century the produc- 
tion of musannafat or sizable collections of traditions grouped according to subject matter 
(hadith mubawwab) was generally widespread in both fields without, however, displacing the 
early musnad or collection of traditions that were unorganized but derived as a unit from a 
particular ultimate authority, usually a first- or second-generation Muslim. Considered as a 
collection of traditions organized by subject headings but with several weak links in its isndd’s, 
the papyrus text would be rejected by major hadith collectors. For its subject matter could 
readily be found in the collections of trustworthy professional transmitters (see p. 147) as 
against those of practicing lawyers or judges who as a class were not considered on a par with 
the professional traditionists or theoretical jurists on whom they depended for authentic 
traditions and authoritative legal opinion. The average lawyer or judge with utilitarian objec- 
tives was neither able nor expected to concern himself with the ‘“‘science of hadith’ as such, a 
science that had become so complex and exacting (see pp. 65, 68 f., and esp. 73-77) that 
its demands were too great even for such major jurists as Abii Hanifah and Shaib&ni and to 
a lesser extent Shafi (see p. 154, n. 1). Under such circumstances, though an aspiring law 
student or a practicing lawyer or judge may indeed have been interested in acquiring the 
collection of a fellow student or professional, even of a suspect one, for personal reference, he 
would hardly have exerted himself to transmit it to others. The survival of a folio from an 
Egyptian’s copy of such a work is, I strongly suspect, due to Abi Salih the secretary of Laith 
ibn Sa‘d, who appears so frequently in these studies (see p. 91) in his multiple role of secre- 
tary-copyist and scholar-transmitter of tafsir, hadith, and figh materials and collector of 
manuscripts. 
Ill 


In the course of identifying the forty or more transmitters involved in the isndd’s of the 
papyrus text I was impressed by the rapidly mounting literary evidence of the availability 
of and the increasing reliance on written sources for jfigh and hadith materials in these early 
times. The leading productive scholars in both fields from the time of Malik onward were 
associated with the production of sizable and permanent manuscripts, as fully recorded and 
appraised by the early Islamic literary critics. Western scholars, however, have been of divided 
opinion as to the objectivity and hence the reliability of the evidence. The skeptics tend to 
discount the numerous statements about the masters’ prodigious literary activity as subjective 
exuberance and partisan exaggeration on the part of their pupils and followers. Study of the 
present document provides its share of convincing evidence that real credit for accelerated 
literary activity belongs indeed to such masters as Abi Hanifah, Laith ibn Sacd, Malik, 
Shafid, and Ibn Hanbal, along with due recognition of the editorial and supplementary textual 
additions of their pupils and followers. Moreover, it was not only these leaders and their 
circles who were engaged in manuscript production, but their less well known and even obscure 
contemporaries had come to consider the production and possession of manuscripts as essential 
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to all levels of scholarly activity. Among the latter are the last-link transmitters mentioned 
in this document who are stated to have committed their materials to writing: Musayyib ibn 
Sharik, Salamah ibn Salih, Hammad ibn Zaid, Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, Ismail ibn Ja‘far, 
and Marwan ibn Shuja of Traditions 2, 9, 10, 11, 18, and 14 respectively. Furthermore, all 
the zsndd links back to the initial source of many of the traditions were men who are stated 
to have produced or used written collections, some of considerable size. These men include 
—-among the contemporaries of Abi Hanifah—Humaid al-Tawil and Acmash of Traditions 
14 and 16 respectively. A sizable collection of A‘mash’s traditions was in circulation even in 
Zuhri’s time.’ Moving closer to Zuhri’s own generation we find Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani of Tradi- 
tion 10 and Zuhri’s written materials from Nafic the client of and Salim the son of Ibn ‘Umar. 
There are also Zuhri’s still older contemporaries Mujahid ibn Jabr and Sadd ibn Jubair of 
Tradition 5, whose written tafsir materials figured so largely in Muq&til ibn Sulaimin’s works 
(see Document 1), and Nakha‘l of Traditions 9 and 11. Nakha‘i, though he gave priority to 
oral transmission from memory and frowned at first on the writing-down of traditions because 
he realized that one invariably relies on one’s manuscripts, did nevertheless permit the use of 
manuscripts for those who could not rely on their memories and commended those “on whose 
clothes and lips were ink stains.’’? That his materials were available in manuscripts, perhaps 
in copies written down by his students, and that they were quoted directly from these manu- 
scripts is indicated by the use of the terms ‘‘dhakara’ Ibrahim” (Tradition 14) and ‘‘dhakarahu 
(Hammad) on the authority of Ibrahim” (Tradition 9). We come finally to the two Companions 
who are the primary sources for most of the traditions in the papyrus text, namely Ibn 
cAbbas, whose personal manuscripts and copies made by ‘Ikrimah and others of his pupils 
have been discussed elsewhere,® and Ibn ‘Umar, who agreed with his father’s verdict against 
the writing-down of hadith. Though it is said that Ibn ‘Umar stood by his convictions to the 
end, there is some evidence that at least some of his immediate transmitters took to writing 
down their materials at his request!® and later dictated them to others, as illustrated in the 
case of Nafic, whose materials Zuhri wrote down. There can be little doubt that Zuhri’s 
younger contemporaries who also transmitted from Nafit and are known to have written down 
their materials and composed some of the earliest works of Islim were responsible for the 
preservation of whatever has survived of Ibn ‘Umar’s traditions and opinions. The list of 
such transmitters from Nafit includes, besides those already mentioned in connection with 
Document 4, such men as Salih ibn Kaisin, who was Zuhri’s companion in writing down 
hadith, Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj (see p. 209), Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari (see Docu- 
ment 7), and Misa ibn ‘Uqbah. 

In view of the amount of evidence that attests to the writing-down of hadith and figh materi- 
als from the time of the Companions onward by students and scholars in general and by so 
many of the transmitters associated with our document in particular, it is entirely possible that 
manuscripts played a more important role than did oral transmission in the step-by-step 
evolution and the preservation of the collection represented by this papyrus. 


6 See e.g. Ibn Sacd VI 239; Khatib IX 11. 8 See Vol. I 13, 16, 22, 53, for the use of dhakara to indi- 
cate the independent use of written sources. 
7 [bn Sacd VI 189; Ahmad Firad al-Ahwant, Al-tarbiyah *See Vol. I 23 and 28, 
fi al-Islam, pp. 39, 316, 354. 10 Déarimt I 127 £. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17626. Last quarter of second/late eighth or early ninth century. 

Medium quality papyrus, 16.3 X 11.5 cm., with 19 or 20 lines to the page as is (Pl. 10). 
There are practically no side margins. The fragment is either a loose sheet or part of a small 
roll; the verso is upside down in relation to the recto. 

Script.—Poor semicursive naskhi script from a hand that was neither fully developed nor 
stable in its penmanship. Diacritical points are used for ba? and its sister letters and for nun 
and yd; jim and kh@ are sometimes dotted, and one ha (first word of recto 3) has a small 
h@& below it; shin is dotted occasionally, and stn has a small sin below it; fa has a dot below 
it and gaf a dot above it. A fathah and two dots for nunnation seem indicated in |») of recto 2. 
A dammah is used in 3 of recto 6. Circles, with or without dots, are used for punctuation 
and possibly collation. The pear-shaped device of recto 5 is due to an attempt to cover an 
error; the scribe, having started to write the |, of ail, went over the two letters and made 
this punctuation mark. 


TEXT 
REcTo 
ot de Cah SE ey pail Wusy (1) 1 
Ariat, shan Oldies fre lpg as ared ppl te 2 
OS tab ah shew ah AS yy LIL edhe 4! JU gn 3 
Cd ald cel pad SW Cy ple dye y de 4 
cy ISI ip sall Le oy ae OS SE Le Gy silly (2) O abl 5 
Sx bled Sell Jey go lub diel ES Jl y aul 6 
ae on OE Be mE Ge in ety ee Gy Ole (8) 7 
Yall Spey SWE AB Spt apne Coil Ge ee coil ce 8 
opty OSH Babe ed del pb Y dhe Gas 9 
Cae JE ale oy Gull ge ee ghe] Gt QE ge tle yy obo G) 10 
Be Cis Old 3 all doy Ge De GB ral fou 
lj IT Ld A jbee Sy Col Bey Ales alll yu) 12 
Spt Sy cemall Bee Ge GEST NW LS dm lke! G oe 18 
sens gob ptyl WB gi bm pb cam Gyad all ow SU IS all 14 
sens gb etgl Jb pd be Ad spell oye aul by Sly 15 
OS, SE nthe Gey Guile de ol di os cp palsy] (5) 16 
Ober op Oper Cah IE ee ce aly (6) [ppl as [let] 17 
158 
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levi py) els Me ey le gl alll ds) CH 18 
tg Cal) HE Call olyl 3 Wb SE Lose oy pally (7) 19 


VERSO 
Sadly gles pial te ee Cah SB Le oe pall) 1 
col ce Stas OF ol SL a de ols 
odooli] ta Ou all Gd ELAY ily doled ole! 
el te Bol dl Steel Gy clad Cybll oY 
cod gp SE all Spey OL woe Cy te Ge Cal gl 
eS cal) SWE tales ye pall (9) © asked ol! 
J Gilly parry geodl Her dy atl le Glo 
O paleels ogluy oyl-l alll pales all) haw 
Fnsadl py cpbll fr tales OS SB ae oy pail (10) 
Sb pal IE aide Gand PLY! Ge be FOS 
O fas ce 
Vs UY ode (3 fer alll Ol ole GC) JE J pad! (11) 
pel oe [als LCM gS oe Grose caper aly 
al WIT Le dS pK (ay Obey al all aad Ob 
Oy pling Ay gilee alll UIT Ly aged Cily agin 
pl cn path op sb Cn ae Cred det oe adhe yl Ji 16 
ole hel bel Ua OK) tales We SE pall ite JS (12) 17 
He & by elle »! SE Cotodll lig, ole oy ge VI 18 
dale all 19 


o onreowk +» wo Ww 


ee ee ee 
a F HO NHS KS CO 


Comments.—Tradition 1. Note the transposition of the letters mim and y@ in | ,a..5 and 
of alif and ya@ in <,I,. The first word of recto 4 (,\..) was a scribal error and hence erased. 

The sources confirm transmission by Abi Rauh al-Nadr ibn ‘Arabi (d. 168/784 at an ad- 
vanced age) from “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who is the subject of Traditions 1, 2, and 9, from 
Mujahid ibn Jabr of Traditions 9, 10, and 12, and from Maimiin ibn Mihran of Tradition 6, 
all of whom were at one time or another associated with ‘Umar. Critics disagreed on Nadr’s 
trustworthiness as a transmitter, though he was acceptable to most of them, including Ibn 
Hanbal and Yahya ibn Ma‘in (Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 181; Bukhari, Ta*rtkh IV 2, p. 89; Jarh IV 
1, p. 475; Tafsir II 230; Abii Nu‘aim V 289, 339 f.; Mizdn III 235). 

For Abt Salih, who appears also in Traditions 11 and 12, see pages 163 f. 

Ibn Sa‘d devotes considerable space to the personal appearance and dress habits of Islam’s 
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early leaders. His account of the clothing of ‘Umar II is lost, but see Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
Strat ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al- Aziz, p. 167, and Abii Nu‘aim V 297, 322 f., 332. 

No parallel for this tradition has yet been found. 

Traditions 2-3. The stipulation that one must hold oneself completely erect between the 
various bowings of the prayer service is recognized by all. Though no parallel is available for 
Tradition 2, which concerns only ‘Umar’s practice, numerous parallels are available for 
Tradition 3, which traces back to Muhammad. The second word of recto 7 could be read as 
“<Utbah” ; but, since the sources yield no Sufyan ibn ‘Utbah, the word must be a scribal error 
for “<Uyainah.” 

Sufyadn ibn ‘Uyainah (107-98/725-814; see pp. 179 f.) fled from Kifah to Mecca in the 
year 122/740 but returned to Kifah in 126. He made numerous pilgrimages to the holy cities 
and studied with the leading traditionists, including Zuhri, so that he and Malik, both of 
whom wrote down their materials, beeame known as the preservers of the hadith of the Hijaz 
(WJarh, Tagdimah, pp. 234 f.; Khatib IX 179, 183). Both Sufyan and his fellow transmitter of 
this text, ‘Isa ibn Yinus (d. 187/803; see Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 185, which gives his death date 
as 191/807; Jarh III 1, pp. 291 f.; Jam< I 392; Khatib XI 152-56; Dhahabi I 257-59), were 
pupils of the Kifan Atmash (see p. 152). For A‘mash’s transmission from ‘Umarah ibn ‘Umair 
see Bukhari, Ta>rikh III 2, p. 499, Jarh III 1, pp. 266, and Jam: I 396. 

The biographical literature does not specifically substantiate direct progressive transmis- 
sion for the three earliest links in the isndd, though place and time provided an opportunity 
for such transmission because all three men were Kifans of the first century. Individually 
they are listed among the trustworthy. They could have passed unnamed among the “and 
others” usually found at the end of a list of transmitters. ‘Umarah ibn ‘Umair died sometime 
during Hishim’s reign (Ibn Sa‘d VI 201), while Abii Ma‘mar died during the governorship 
of Ziyad ibn Abthi (Ibn Sa‘d VI 70). Abii Mas‘iid ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amr al-Badri was a well known 
Companion and traditionist whose musnad is to be found in Tayalisi, pp. 85f., and Ibn 
Hanbal IV 118-22. His death date is variously reported as about 40/660 to after 60/680 
(Ibn Sa‘d VI 9; Jarh III 1, p. 313; Isttab II 658; Isdbah II 1167 f.; Jam: I 380). 

The tradition is widely known and is often repeated with very slight change in the word 
order of the content. Ibn Hanbal IV 122 carries the isnéd forward to ‘Isé ibn Ytinus, and 
Nas#i I 167 carries it back to Muhammad. In most of the other parallels the isndd branches 
out from A‘mash (e.g. Taydlisi, p. 85, No. 613; Abii Da’iid I 226; Darimi I 304; Ibn Majah I 
147; Nasai I 158; Tirmidhi IT 65 f.). The sense of the content is frequently reported with 
different zsndd’s and sometimes in longer traditions describing Muhammad’s practices (e.g. 
Tayalisi, p. 217, No. 1547; Muslim IV 97, 213; Bukhari I 202 f.; Darimi I 305; Tirmidhi II 77; 
see also Concordance I 346 .¢;> and III 333 whe). 

Tradition 4. Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (d. 167/784 at age of ca. eighty), leading 
Basran scholar and traditionist, was considered the most trustworthy transmitter of the 
hadith of Thabit al-Bundni (d. between 123/741 and 128/746 in his eighties) and of that of 
his own maternal uncle Humaid al-Tawil (60—142/680—759). Ibn Hibban describes his activi- 
ties as follows: ‘‘He was among those who traveled and wrote and collected and composed 
(sannaf) and memorized and discoursed”’ (see p. 43 above). He was inclined to bypass the 
suspect links of an isndd (tadlis), and hence some traditionists avoided his materials, but Ibn 
Hibban (Sahih I 114-18, esp. p. 116) came to his defense and pointed out that his tadlis was 
to be trusted as was that of several other famous traditionists. He incumbered himself with 
few worldly possessions, but his Qur°dn and his books, carried in a knapsack, were always seen 
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with him (Nawawi, Bustdn al-‘drifin [Cairo, 1348/1929] p. 32). Among his manuscripts was a 
copy of the book of the schoolteacher Qais ibn Sa‘d of Mecca (d. 117/735 or 119/737; see 
Ibn Sacd V 355; Macarif, p. 271; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 1, p. 154; Jarh III 2, p. 99; Nawawi, p. 
515; Dhahabi I 190; Mizdn II 350). Hammad’s materials were sought by many of his own 
generation and by younger scholars who wrote from his dictation and from whom in turn the 
next generation of collectors made copies (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 39 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IT 1, 
pp. 21 f.; Jarh I 2, pp. 140-42; Mas‘iidi VI 259 f.; Dhahabi I 189 f.; Mizdn I 277-79; Jam: I 
103). Such scholars include Sibawaih (Ma‘drif, p. 252; Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Zubaidi, Tabagdt al-nahwiyyin wa al-lughawiyyin, p. 66). ‘Amr ibn ‘Asim (d. 213/828; 
Dhahabi I 355), Yahya ibn al-Daris (Dhahabi I 317), ‘Amr ibn Abi Salamah (d. 214/829; 
Mizdan I 277, where the “Abi” has dropped out, and II 289), ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Ghiyath and 
Misa ibn Ismail al-Basri al-Tabidhki (d. 223/838), from whom Yahy4 ibn Matin and Abi 
Zar‘ah wrote down Hammad’s materials (Jarh, T’agdimah, pp. 315, 329, 335; Dhahabi I 357). 
The number most frequently mentioned for traditions dictated by or copied from Hammad 
is 10,000, and some of these men add that they wrote down an equal number of traditions 
from Sufyan al-Thauri. 

Thabit al-Bundni (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 3 f.; Ma‘drif, p. 241; Tabari III 2500) was a Basran 
gass known for his piety and concern with the Qur’dn. He had a small collection of some 250 
traditions, and a deliberate test by Hammad ibn Salamah proved that he had memorized 
them well (arh I 1, p. 449; Dhahabi I 118). Though he transmitted from several leading tra- 
ditionists, his chief mentor was Anas ibn Malik, with whom he was associated for some forty 
years (Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, pp. 159 f.; Abii Nu‘aim H 327; Ibn Hibban, p. 67). Some of his 
traditions from Anas and others are to be found in the Sahihain of Muslim and Bukhari and 
other collections (Jam< I 65 f.; Ibn Hanbal I 295 f., III 121-25 et passim; Taydlisi, pp. 270-74; 
Abii Nu‘aim II 227-33). 

For Humaid al-Tawil see page 152, and for samples of his traditions see for example Ibn 
Hanbal ITI 98-100, 103-9, and 190 f. 

Parallels for this long tradition and its isndd are found in Muslim IV 189 and Ibn Hanbal 
III 247. In both of these the first part is more nearly identical with the papyrus text (recto 
10~13) than is the second part. Taydlisi, p. 271, No. 2030, provides a close parallel to the first 
part, while in Ibn Hanbal III 100, 182, and 205 there are parallels for recto 10-11 that come 
from Humaid. It would seem therefore that the compiler of the papyrus text combined several 
traditions transmitted by Thabit and Humaid from Anas into a composite tradition—a prac- 
tice that was followed by Taydlisi for traditions of these and other pupils of Anas (Tayéailisi, 
p. 273, No. 2056). Related traditions from other sources are found for example in Muwatta? I 
75, Risdlah, p. 36, Bukhari I 205 f., Muslim IV 188 f., and Aba Dartid I 300f. 

Tradition 5. Ta iis ibn Kaisin (d. 106/724 at age of over ninety) was a leading Yemenite 
traditionist whose position was comparable to that of Muhammad ibn Sirin in Basrah. He 
insisted on the literal transmission of hadith. He died in Mecca on the last of some forty pil- 
grimages he is said to have made (Ibn Sa‘d V 391-95; Bukhari, T@rikh II 2, p. 366; Jarh IT 1, 
pp. 501 f.; Dhahabi I 83 f.; Jams I 235 f.). For samples of his traditions see Taydlisi, p. 340, 
and Abi Nu‘aim IV 16-23. For Ta*tis as a Qur°’anic commentator see page 108. 

Three parallels for this tradition, from three different sources, are found in Ibn Sa‘d V 392, 
and two of them end with eL> DAD Cet Options, which suggested the reconstruction of the 
papyrus text. 

Tradition 6. Maimiin ibn Mihran (40-117/660-735) was one of the leading jurists of the 
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Jazirah, He served under ‘Umar II as financial governor and judge of that province but soon 
retired and devoted his time to scholarship and prayer. He and Hasan al-Basri, Makhil 
al-Shami, and Zuhri came to be known as the leading scholars of Hisham’s reign. Maimiin’s 
transmission from Ibn ‘Abbas and his excessive preoccupation with prayer accord with the 
text of the papyrus, for which, however, no parallel has yet been found (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 
177 f. and 181; Ma‘arif, pp. 288 f.; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 1, pp. 338 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 233 f.; 
Abi Nu‘aim IV 82-97; Khatib XII 188 f.; Dhahabi I 93 f.; Jam* IT 514). 

Tradition 7. Since it is impossible to determine how many lines are lost at the bottom of 
the recto and the top of the verso, more than one tradition may be involved. 

Tradition 8. This double tradition gives evidence, because of cancellation of text (verso 2), 
of copying or dictation from manuscript. The use of dhakara (verso 3) to start the second and 
corroborative tradition also indicates the use of manuscripts (cf. p. 157). This second tradition 
could be an editorial addition by either Abi Rauh al-Nadr ibn ‘Arabi himself (cf. Tradition 
10) or by his transmitter. Abi al-‘Atif al-Jarrah ibn al-~Minhal (d. 168/784-85) was from the 
Jazirah, where he served as judge. He transmitted from several outstanding traditionists, 
including Zuhri, and among those who transmitted from him was Abii Salih ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
ibn Darad al-Harrani (Jarh I 1, p. 522). Abi al-‘Atif was generally considered a weak tradi- 
tionist (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 182; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 2, p. 228; Daulabi II 32; Mizan I 180; 
Lisdn II 99 f.). 

‘Abd al-Karim Abi Ummaiyah (d. 127/745) was originally from Basrah but settled as a 
schoolteacher in Mecca, where he transmitted from Sa‘id ibn Jubair (see pp. 98 f., 149) among 
others. He was considered weak by some critics, though Malik and Sufyan al-Thauri were 
among his transmitters (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 18; Jarh III 1, pp. 59 f.; Daulabi I 114; Dhahabi 
1 133; Mizan II 144 f.; Jam< I 324). 

No parallel has yet been found for the statement of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. For the tradi- 
tion as a whole there are numerous close parallels that trace back to Muhammad through 
isndad’s other than that of the papyrus (e.g. Ibn Hanbal ITI 140 f. and 150, IV 1380; Aba Da&tid 
IV 332 f.). The burden of the tradition is that one should love one’s neighbor as one’s self 
out of love for God, a concept that is found repeatedly in the standard collections (e.g. 
Muwatta? II 953 f.; Bukhari I 11; Ibn Hanbal III 141, IV 70, and V 241, 239, 247; Darimi II 
307; Abi Nu‘aim V 120-22, 129 f.; see also Concordance I 407 f.). 

Tradition 9. For Mujahid see page 98. The content has no identical parallels, but closely 
related traditions are available (e.g. Ibn Hanbal VI 20; Ibn Majah II 109). 

Tradition 10. The isndd links have been covered in the comments on preceding traditions. 
No parallel for Mujahid’s practice has been found, though Muhammad and others are reported 
as doing the same (e.g. Ibn Hanbal V 338; Akhbar al-qudat I 194; see also Concordance II 56 
caval jeer). Note Abi Rauh al-Nadr ibn <Arabi’s editorial comment at the end of the 
tradition. 

Tradition 11. The isnéd has been covered. The complete tradition, that is, with both the 
isnéd and the matin of the papyrus, does not seem to be in the standard collections. Closely 
related parallels on the authority of Abt Misa al-Ashcari (d. 42/662) are available (e.g. Muslim 
XV 52; Ibn Hanbal IV 393, 403; Tirmidhi XI 212). The Qur°anic passage is from Siirah 8:33. 
Concordance IV 250, under , has references to the Qur’dn only as a saving guide. Tabari 
(Tafsir XIII 509-16) brings together traditions bearing on the theme. Ibn Kathir (Tafsir, ed. 
Muhammad Rashid al-Rida, IV (Cairo, 1346/1927] 53), however, cites the papyrus tradition 
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in full on the authority of the ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn Da?iid on the authority of Nadr ibn ‘Adi 
(sic; error for es ») with two variants, namely Cpe for cpr goue Of verso 13 and cell for 


cpl of verso 12, He adds a comment that cll must be an error for +l, as the papyrus 
text itself proves in verso 14. The two amdn’s or safeguards are the Prophet and repentance 


(slew Vly ol). 

Note (verso 16) Abti Salih’s editorial comment mentioning ‘Amr ibn Jann4d ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Muslim, who has not yet been identified, as a witness to the transmission of the tradition. 
Note the use of shahada and dhakara (instead of the more familiar sami‘a or haddatha) in 
verso 16 and 18 respectively, which suggests transmission from manuscripts. 

Tradition 12. This corroborative isnad for the preceding tradition, provided by Abii Salih, 
draws attention to Abii Rauh al-Nadr ibn ‘Arabi’s bypassing (dals) of Mujahid, of whom Abi 
Salih himself approved (see pp. 73, n. 1, 173, 233 for other examples of the bypassing of 
names). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


The first clue to the identification of the transmitter from Abt Rauh al-Nadr ibn ‘Arabi is 
provided by Abi Salih and his editorial comments in Traditions 1, 11, and 12. The best 
known Egyptian Abi Salih of the time of Nadr and the following generation is the secretary 
of Laith ibn Sa‘d (d. 175/791), who accompanied Laith on a visit to Baghdad in the year 
161/778. Here they sought the leading ‘Iraqi scholars and wrote down a large number of 
traditions, including copies of sizable written collections such as that of Hushaim al-Wasiti 
(104-83 /722-99), which is said to have consisted of some 20,000 organized traditions (hadith 
mubawwab).! There was thus a possibility that this rough sheet with its small format and few 
traditions found its way into Egypt in the company of this Abi Salih, who was in his early 
twenties at the time of his visit to Baghdad. But inasmuch as the biographical literature 
nowhere definitely links Laith and his secretary with Abi Rauh al-Nadr ibn «Arabi, it became 
necessary to look for another contemporary Abi Salih who was associated with both the 
Jazirah and ‘Iraq since Nadr and his fellow transmitters <Isi ibn Yimnus, Sufyin al-Thauri, 
and Hammad ibn Salamah came from these provinces. The man sought had to be associated 
also with Egypt, where the papyrus itself was found. 

Daulabi supplied the next clue in listing Abti Salih ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn Déiid al-Harrani 
(d. 224/839), that is, a man from the Jazirah.? As this Abii Salih’s traces were followed, it 
finally became certain that he is the Abi Salih of the papyrus text. He was well acquainted 
with Nadr, whose traditions he transmitted. He transmitted also from Hammad of Tradi- 
tion 4.4 Furthermore, he settled in Egypt and transmitted from Laith ibn Sa‘d.* The final 
and certain touch was provided by Ibn Kathir, who has preserved the one parallel that is so 
far available for Tradition 11 of the papyrus (see p. 162). His isnad reads: ‘Ibn Abi Hatim 
said my father related to us (haddathand) that «Abd al-Ghaffar ibn Da?id related to them 
that Nadr ibn ‘Arabi (printed text has ste, an obvious error for ve ») Telated to them 


saying, ‘Ibn ‘Abbas said... .’ ’’ The matin that follows repeats almost verbatim that of the 
1 Ibn Sacd VII 2, pp. 61 and 70; Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 295; 3 Bukhari, T'a°rikh IV 2, p. 89; Jarh TIL 1, p. 54; Jams I 

Khatib IX 479, XIII 4; Dhahabi I 229 f.; see also p. 39 329. 

above. 4 Jarh IIT 1, p. 54. 


2 Daulabi II 9f. ® Daulabi II 10; Futah, p. 182. 
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papyrus text. Ibn Abi Hatim and his father, Aba Hatim al-Razi, are the authors of the Jarh 
wa al-tacdil that is quoted so frequently in these studies. Abi Hatim made a grand tour 
(rihlah) of the provinces in the years 213-21/828-36 and wrote down thousands of traditions 
all along the way. He spent seven months in Egypt “‘seeking out the leading traditionists by 
day and spending the nights in copying and collating manuscripts.”* At this time, then, he 
must have sought out Abi Salih al-Harrani, who had settled in Egypt and from whom he 
wrote down some materials, including the tradition under consideration, which he passed on 
to his son. The latter, in turn, quoted the tradition in connection with his comment on Stirah 
8:33 in his own Tafsir,’ which was quoted by Ibn Kathir and thus came to play a part in the 
identification of our document. Exactly when Abi Salih al-Harrani settled in Egypt is nowhere 
specifically stated. But, inasmuch as he transmitted from the Egyptians Laith ibn Sa‘d and 
Ibn Lahi‘ah, he must have settled there before the death of the latter in the year 174/790. 

There still remains the problem of the approximate date of the papyrus. The use of the 
‘“Swestern’”’? method of dotting the fa? and the gaf, with a dot below and above respectively, 
points to the Egyptian rather than the earlier ‘Iraqi (“eastern’’) period of Abi Salih’s activities. 
The complete absence of the éasliyah points to second- rather than third-century practice. The 
comparatively poor and uneven script and the several errors point to the hand of a young 
student rather than to that of a mature scholar. It therefore seems preferable to assign this 
small papyrus sheet or roll to the last quarter of the second century rather than to the first 
quarter of the third even though Abii Salih may have continued to have young Egyptian 
pupils until the end of his life in the year 224/839. That he did so seems very unlikely, how- 
ever, since his biographical entries are few and brief and so far as I have been able to discover 
his transmitters (apart from some members of his family) include only three travelers from 
the east—Ish4q ibn Ibrahim of Kifah, Bukhari, and Abi Hatim al-Razi (for references see 
nn, 2-3). 

In view of the conclusions outlined above, I venture to suggest that inasmuch as Abi 
Salih al-Harrani was no stranger to Laith ibn Sa‘d and his secretary, also named Abi Salih, 
it is entirely possible that the preservation of our document is due to the secretary’s known 
practice of collecting tafsir and hadith manuscripts, for the direct use of which he was con- 
demned by the critics (see p. 173). He had repeated opportunities to acquire such manuscripts 
or copies of them from Abt Salih al-Harrani and from the latter’s son ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

As for the family zsndd, Abi Salih al-Harrani’s son ‘Abd al-Rahm4n was born in Egypt, 
where he wrote down traditions from Ibn Wahb and others of his generation, including Abi 
Salih the secretary, but later moved to Baghdad, where he died in the year 252/866.8 ‘Abd 
al-Rahman’s son Qasim (d. 272/885) and his daughter Fatimah, who was over eighty when 
she died (312/924), were both of Baghdad but moved to Egypt. Qasim made a trip back to 
Baghdad and wrote down traditions while he was there.® Qasim’s son ‘Abd al-Rahm4n and 
his grandson Ahmad both wrote down traditions from the aged Fatimah, who had her father’s 
manuscripts in her possession and used them.?° 


6 Jarh, Taqdimah, pp. 349-68, esp. pp. 353 f., 359 f., and § Khatib X 270 f. 
366 f.; Dhahabi I 132-34, III 47. ® Khatib XII 433. 


10 Khatib XIV 441. See ibid. p. 440 for an earlier in- 
7A manuscript copy of this Tafsir is in the Egyptian stance of a woman traditionist who used the manuscripts 
National Library in Cairo (see GAL S I 279). of her father and grandfather in her transmission. 
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II 


The significance of the content of this papyrus lies in the fact that only three traditions (Nos. 
3, 4, and second part of 8) report with a full isndd the sayings or deeds of Muhammad and 
that they have identical or nearly identical parallels in the standard hadith collections, while 
most of the traditions report the words or deeds of the Companions and Successors and have 
few or no close parallels. Yet these traditions that do not represent the main stream of hadith 
offer nothing new as to the ideas and general practices current in the second century. The 
greater relative rate of survival of the sayings and deeds of the Prophet and their stability 
during the second century is thus as obvious as it is logical (see pp. 77 f.). 

The terminology of the full isndd’s gives evidence of both oral and written transmission. 
The biographical data on the successive transmitters reveal that most of them, beginning 
with the Companions, were known to have used written sources and to have written down 
their own materials. In chronological order these transmitters include Ibn ‘Abbas (Traditions 
6, 11, 12), Anas ibn Malik (Tradition 4), Mujahid ibn Jabr (Traditions 9, 10, 12), Humaid 
al-Tawil (Tradition 4), Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (Tradition 4), and Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyainah (Tradition 3). Thus we have evidence of correlation between the survival and 
stability of hadith al-nabi and the continuous production of permanent written records from 
the time of Muhammad onward. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17627. Late second or early third/early ninth century. 

Good medium brown papyrus, 23.3 X 24.8 cm., with 19 or 20 lines to the page (Pls. 11-12). 
The margins vary from 1.5 to 3 em. in width, the upper margin being the widest. Allowance 
of 1.5 cm. for the loss of the right margin yields a square format. The papyrus has been 
damaged by worms, is peeled and broken in spots, and has lost its upper right corner. 

Script.—Schooled cursive book hand liberally dotted. A small h@ appears under the h@ of 
ahram in recto 15, and the muhmilah appears over the sin of rasul in recto 4. Fathah, kasrah, 
and dammah each occur once in recto 8, 10, and 16 respectively, and dammah occurs in verso 
14 also. The reversed ya? is rare. The initial alif of ibn in Ibn Shihab and similar name forms 
is omitted throughout. Letter extension for ha and its sister forms is used occasionally and 
unevenly. The circle with a dot is used for punctuation and collation, though in recto 6, 8, 14 
and verso 7, 14, 19 it has either a line through it or an adjoining arc below it; the significance 
of these devices is not yet clear unless they indicate double collation (cf. pp. 87 f.). 


TEXT 

REcTo 
loa, Glee cyl OWS hy lI tx oper d cra po js Jb LS o oul Qi) 1 
oF de hte JE Sal ey JE) O Re py [ek a [ ] 2 
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[ode 131 db 

Lge Ugale Ital SV) Cute I3ly WS Gye aim ogheb Then Ys 5 

ES oyl ge Gee ote JB Cw hey ) © ull Ibe GeV! ob att Ses 6 
el Jb 

Lega fay ey GB Cad deredy Mel 131 OI pl ale all Spy OI Atle gle oy Se] 7 

led onl ge aie hte JE Cal ey SE (5) O ete le bag eel eli] Clalel- 8 

pie they WE gh pabtly LE cy pentell le re pl! ale all Jaw OI bal Ji 9 

all yay Ob bay SB GS gal ce le ue JE CU hel, dé @) Ola d OS 10 
edt ale 

cy ete del onde bb bbe aglley Iyl 136 fos ard Lat! ge oly ol” 1 

citey JE (7) O Dual 4B lin objly ob]F Ss ey Uylray CIL Js paylabl |p 12 

Sy poll reonl DIS pall ae alll Spwy OL LL SE lee Gl ge ete Sue Je Cull 13 
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Bol SB let ol ge See he JE Call he Ji (8) O olay GOK Le maul 

cal he oS 9! 
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let oh ge de > SE Cu suey J (9) O Ges AS ce GY ys Le Bakes Gy 
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[eM 33 

[det GaN gl ye of Code bbe yay eV BY 3 ll DC al 2! lS 
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[ I yp 

[ttm], SE (14) O cy ce abl opty ogc 56; palel 131 ce paliye Leal 

PP pe tM pel Jel a all py Ol Lah J OS Gl ge bide Cte SE Cull 

4 led pM ge] Obie Gy Obate Jel SX sedl ole Gages Ge Gls Gy jae Jeb 

JE el gy all te Gel JU kee ol ge ie hte JE Cu Ctuey Jl (15) © 

[Wl vy 45 [te 

ale BB ae Sle onde lb BS Lele ho Gil ee pabll ale all dew a 

[Ish ts Gh dole La) dl moe Ge Kee OI oy oly Sle GS Lt 

al oles onl ge le Sue JB Ll Suey li (16) O Sole cde Ihed atl ys 
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ops Les alll dyuy OI led pl Ge de te JB Cull dey J (17) OO —>Ed Glial 19 


[aldol 
eal oo 
(dade) pl de fod Iybedr old NLelly ASU papal pF Wad lb Iyiloy OF pap So yly a 20 


Comments.—Tradition 1. The surviving text is an editorial comment by the transmitter of 
this collection from Laith ibn Sa‘d. 

Tradition 2. Laith ibn Sa?d (d. 175/791), the Egyptian traditionist, judge, and jurist, met 
Zuhri during a pilgrimage in the year 113/732 and wrote down traditions from him. He 
transmitted also from a manuscript of Zuhri that was in his possession. Much of his Zuhri 
material, however, came to him through Zuhri’s leading pupils, including ‘Uqail ibn Khalid 
(Khatib XIII 6; Abii Nu‘aim III 361; Ibn Khallikan I 554 f.; Dhahabi I 103 f.; Ibn Kathir 
IX 342f.). The isnéd Zuhri-‘Ugqail—Laith appears frequently in the standard hadith collec- 
tions. Though ‘Uqail ibn Khalid (d. 142 or 144/759 or 761) transmitted from several tradi- 
tionists, the bulk of his collection came from Zuhri (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 206; Bukhari, Ta?r7kh 
IV 1, p. 94; Dhahabi I 152 f.; Jam: I 406). ‘Uqail died in Egypt, and Laith is reported as 
having the “book of ‘Uqail” in his possession, but it is not clear whether this was ‘Uqail’s 
original manuscript or Laith’s copy of it (Khatib IX 480). 

For Anas ibn Malik see page 249. 

The tradition has an identical parallel in Bukhari IV 112, transmitted from Laith by 
Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair (154-231/771-845). A number of parallels are identical or 
nearly identical in content but have variants for the ‘Uqail link of the isndd. <Uqail’s fellow 
pupil Yainus ibn Yazid al-Aili is the source for some of these parallels (e.g. Bukhari II 9; 
Muslim XVI 114; Abi Dacid II 132 f.). His only variant is o,4 + for Vol cy. There are 
also parallels that convey the meaning but come from other than the Zuhri—Anas source 
(e.g. Ibn Hanbal III 156 and 266, IV 112, V 279; Bukhari IV 112). 

Traditions related to the Qur°’anic theme of charitable giving to relatives (Sirahs 2:177, 
33:6, 42:23) have been covered in the discussion of Document 2 (pp. 117 f.). 

Tradition 8. No identical parallel seems available. Numerous related traditions convey the 
meaning but have different isndd’s, most of them tracing back through Anas and Abii Hurairah 
to Muhammad (e.g. Muwatta? II 979; Ibn Hanbal IT 337 and 378, III 305 and 382; Muslim 
XIII 68 f.; Abi Da?aid III 28; Tirmidhi X 294 f.). 

Tradition 4. No identical parallel has been found. Related traditions are numerous, for 
Muhammad frequently breathed or spat on his hands before using them to bless or heal or 
even to ward off danger. A number of these traditions trace back to Zuhri--‘Urwah—A?ishah 
(e.g. Muwatta? II 942 f.; Bukhari III 401 and IV 61-64, esp. abwab 32, 39, 41; Ibn Hanbal 
V 68, VI 379; see also Concordance I 273 f. J). 

Tradition §. This seems to be a singleton tradition. However, since even God and the angels 
prayed over early risers (Ibn Hanbal III 12, 44), Muhammad could have blessed his Compan- 
ions or prayed for their forgiveness on the occasions when he had early breakfast with them 
(cf. Concordance II 435 > ~). The papyrus text makes it clear that ‘Uqail had doubts about 
the tradition and expressed them to Laith in writing. 

Tradition 6. Note the cancellation of the last word in recto 11. The tradition has no parallel 
in the standard collections. There is, however, a tradition to the effect that dirty nails dis- 
qualify one for knowing the news from heaven: elL.J! jl+! (Ibn Hanbal V 417; cf. Ali ibn 
Rabban al-Tabari, Kitab al-din wa al-daulah, ed. A. Mingana [Manchester etc., 1341/1923] 
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p. 27). The preoccupation of Muhammad and his contemporaries with dreams and their inter- 
pretation can be gauged from references to these themes in the Qur°dn (e.g. Sirahs 12:35 ff., 
37: 103), in Sirah (Vol. I 557, 873), and in the standard hadith collections (see Concordance I 
114,¢\, and II 199 ff., esp. p. 206, s.,,). Muhammad is known to have urged his followers 


to relate their dreams to him, though more often than not it was the people who asked him 
for interpretation of their dreams (e.g. Muwatta? II 956 f.; Ibn Hanbal II 369, V 50; Abi 
Nucaim I 303; Concordance IV 117 \.c). Perhaps it should be noted here that Muhammad 
himself is said, after his death, to have given news from heaven to his followers through 
dreams (e.g. Ibn Hanbal, Kitab al-wara‘, pp. 54 f.; see also our Document 9, Tradition 9). Any 
Islamic treatment of the subject of dreams draws attention to Muhammad’s tradition that 
dreams are one of the forty-six signs of prophecy (see Concordance I 343; Abii al-Laith al-Samar- 
qandi, Bustdén al-drifin [on margins of his Tanbih al-ghGfilin| pp. 33-36). The interpretation 
of dreams early became and has remained a legitimate theme for Muslim theologians and phi- 
losophers. Nathaniel Bland (‘On the Muhammedan science of tébir, or interpretation of 
dreams,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society XVI [1856] 118~71) discussed the development 
of this literature. The attribution of the so-called earliest Islamic works on the subject to 
Muhammad ibn Sirin (d. 110/728) and the Shitite Imam Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765) is suspect (see GAL S I 102; Bland, op. cit. pp. 123 f.; Joseph de Somogyi, ‘‘The 
interpretation of dreams in ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawén,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1940, pp. 1-3; M. Hidayet Hosain, “A treatise on the interpretation of dreams,” 
Islamic Culture VI [1932] 568-85). Though several Arabic works on dreams appeared in the 
third and fourth centuries, the earliest unquestioned extant work is that written by Abi 
Sad al-Dinawari in the year 397/1006 for the ‘Abbasid caliph Qadir (GAL I 244). For dreams 
and prophecy in the monotheistic Semitic religions see Bland, op. cit. and Sweetman, Islam 
and Christian Theology II 122-30. For a recent view of the interpretation of dreams among the 
Arabs as seen in the light of modern psychology see A. Abdel Daim, L’Oniromancie arabe d’aprés 
Ibn Strin (Damas, 1958). 

Zuhri’s source for this tradition was probably his teacher Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, who was 
known as an expert on dreams (Ma‘arif, pp. 223 f.). 

Coverage of all the chapters on dreams in the standard collections brought two points to 
light. (1) Muhammad ibn Sirin is, indeed, quite prominent in these chapters and is frequently 
cited on the authority of Abii Hurairah. (2) Two Egyptian transmitters from Laith-Ugail- 
Zuhri are cited: Sa‘id ibn ‘Ufair (146-226/763-840; see e.g. Bukhari IV 354, 355, 356) and 
Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair of Tradition 2 (see e.g. Bukhari IV 350, 353, 358, 362). For 
samples of Muhammad ibn Sirin’s interpretations see Abt’ Nu‘aim II 273 and 276-78. 

Tradition 7. There is no identical parallel. Traditions that describe Muhammad in super- 
latives are, of course, numerous and come from various sources. Those that specify that he 
was excellent in the month of Ramadan use the more inclusive word >y-| instead of the enue 


of the papyrus text. A group of these traditions traces back to Zuhri through ‘Uqail’s fellow 
transmitters (e.g. Bukhari I 6 and 475, II 309 f., III 396; Muslim XV 68 f.). 

Traditions 8-9. Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn al-Harith (d. 94/713) of Tradition 8 
was an ascetic and a leading scholar of Medina. He transmitted from several of Muhammad’s 
wives. He was, like Zuhri, held in high esteem by the caliph «Abd al-Malik (Ibn Sa‘d V 153 f.; 
Zubairi, p. 304; Jarh IV 2, p. 336; Abii Nu‘aim II 187 f.; Dhahabi I 59 f.; Jam IT 591 f.). The 
Abi Bakr of Tradition 9 seems to have no biographical entries, though his father, «Abd 
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al-Rahm4n, and his grandfather Hunaidah were well known (see e.g. Jarh II 2, p. 267; 
Isti‘ab I 601; Usd V 73; Isdbah III 1262 f.). 

The tradition has no complete parallel—that is, of both isnéd and matn—in the standard 
collections. But parallels for parts of it, some with very slight differences, are numerous as 
are also related traditions (e.g. Bukhari I 88, bab 17, and II 232 f.; Muslim XVI 299 f.; see 
also Tahawi III 278-80). 

Tradition 10. The isndd <A*ishah-‘Urwah-Zuhri appears frequently, and its links are too 
well known to detain us. The content of the tradition is also well known and traces back 
through more than one Successor and one Companion to ‘A?ishah. Nearly identical parallels, 
though some are not complete, are found in Bukhari IV 232 f., which carries the isndd forward 
to Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair as in Tradition 2, and in Muslim XV 209, which carries 
it forward to Shu‘aib ibn Laith ibn Sa‘d. Slight variants are found in Ibn Sa‘d II 2, p. 27, 
Bukhari III 191, and Ibn Hanbal VI 89 and 274; the last two, along with Sirah I 1008, are on 
the authority of Ibn Ishaq on the authority of Zuhri. Variants that bypass Zuhri are found 
in Muwatta? I 238, Bukhari III 227, Ibn Hanbal VI 176, 205, 269, and Ibn Majah I 254. 

Tradition 11. The reconstruction 1.!| is preferable to Gy>J. The regulation is applicable 
to the sale of both slaves and animals (see e.g. Muwatta? II 653, 689; Shaibani, pp. 239-53; 
Kitab al-umm VII 204, 241; Bukhari IT 41; Tirmidhi V 247; Jami II 75; see also Siirahs 3: 130, 
2:278, 30:39). Mibatoniad’s real ‘tention as to riba’, usury.” seems to have confused ad- 
ministrators and commentators alike (as it still does), and ‘Umar I had reason to wish that 
Muhammad had been more explicit on the subject (see e.g. Tafsir VI 7-39, VII 204, 441 f., 
455 f., and IX 430-44; Tahawi IV 241 f.; Watt, Muhammad at Medina, pp. 206, 266, 296 f., 
355, and 370 f.; Roberts, The Social Laws of the Qordn, pp. 103-5; Sweetman, Islam and Chris- 
tian Theology II 20 f., 208; A. I. Qureshi, Islam and the Theory of Interest [Lahore, 1946] esp. 
chap. ii). 

Tradition 12. Muhammad’s instruction that the formula of the unity of God should be 
repeated at every death scene is found in all the standard collections, as is also the emphasis 
on its great efficacy for every other occasion in life. The concept that what is good for the 
dying is even better for the living, ill or healthy, is also encountered frequently. Still, there is 
no identical parallel, that is, one of both isnad and matn. Related traditions with the variants 
oy-| and pao | instead of the eal of the papyrus are found for example in Ibn Majah I 227 f. 


and Abii Nu‘aim I 61. It should be noted that the papyrus text, like that of Muslim VI 219 f., 
Bukhari I 313, and Tirmidhi X 60, does not couple the formula with the mission of Muhammad 
as does Tayédlisi, p. 265. In other related situations these “two words,” the declaration of 
faith, are used together (e.g. Strah I 957; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, Sharh al-kitab 
al-siyar al-kabir li al-Shaibani, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid, I [Cairo, 1376/1957] 151 f.; 
Dhahabi IT 37). According to Tafsir XII 313 the smallest scrap of paper on which the formula 
of unity is written outweighs 99 volumes containing one’s sins and transgressions. 

Tradition 13. No complete parallels have yet been found. The insistence on disturbing the 
dying to repeat the formula of unity within their hearing or even to shout it into their ears 
was adopted because of the belief that the formula was the key to all the gates of heaven (see 
comments on Tradition 12). 

Tradition 14. Zuhri received close parallels from several sources and transmitted them to 
a number of his pupils. The papyrus isndd, Zuhri—Ugail-Laith, is found in Amwél, p. 32, 
No. 80, where Laith continues the transmission through his secretary Abii Salih and his 
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pupil Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair. For other close parallels see for example Muwatta? I 
278 (= Shaibani, p. 172) and Zurqdni II 73, Ibn Hanbal IV 137, 327, and Tirmidhi VII 94-96. 

For Muhammad and the Mujis, or Magians, see Sirah 22:17. Traditions reflecting their 
status in respect to the jizyah tax are numerous (e.g. Tayalisi, p. 31; Ibn Sa‘d IV 1, p. 82, 
and VII 2, pp. 26, 64, 120; Ibn Hanbal I 190 f., 194; Bukhari IT 291-93; Abi Dariid IIT 168 f.; 
Darimi II 234; Futéh al-buldin, pp. 78f. and 267; Tabari II 1688). Legal opinions as to 
whether the Magians should be treated the same as the “‘people of the Book” for taxation 
are also numerous (e.g. Abi Yusuf, Kitab al-kharaj, pp. 73-76; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al- 
Sarakhsi, Sharh al-kitab al-siyar al-kabir li al-Shaibani I 145-49; Risdlah, p. 59; Shafii, Kitab 
ikhtilaf al-hadith [on margins of Kitab al-wmm VII] pp. 21, 158-62; Yahya ibn Adam, Kitab 
al-kharaj, ed. Anmad Muhammad Shakir [Cairo, 1347/1929] p. 73; Amwdl, pp. 31-36, 544- 
56; Tahawi II 415; Kifadyah, p. 27). For references to economic and social discrimination 
against the Magians specifically see e.g. Muwatta? II 541, 864, Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 170, 
Isfaraini, Musnad I 188, 212 f., and Nubala? I 47. For comment on the religious views of the 
Magians see Tafsir II 370 f. (on Sirah 2:96) and Ta>wil, pp. 96f. (where the Qadirites are com- 
pared with the Mujis). 

Tradition 15. The zsnad links have been covered above except for the initial Companion, 
whose last name may be completed in a number of ways, for example [4 ole, (a>, [a> ie 
{u]. Zaid ibn Khalid is, however, the only one whose name appears in connection with 
related traditions. Though Ibn ‘Umar is not specifically listed among those who transmitted 
from Zaid ibn Khalid, he had the opportunity of doing so along with Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib 
and others who served as links between Zaid and Zuhri for many traditions. There is a great 
deal of confusion about Zaid’s birth date, though the year 78/697 seems to be preferred by 
the biographers (Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 66; Jarh II 1, p. 562; Isttab I 191; Isabah II 49 f.; Usd II 
228; Jam‘ I 142 f.). 

No parallel for the tradition has been found (see Concordance I 361 |,12). Muhammad was 
often called to pray over the dead; he did so if the deceased had been of good character 
(Muwatta? II 458; Tirmidhi XIII 162 f.). Niggardliness was frowned upon, sometimes to the 
point of being equated with unbelief (/uwatta? II 999, No. 19; Tirmidhi VIII 141 f.), and 
Muhammad is frequently quoted as being pained by it (Concordance I 146 f. 54 and II 
71f. ee). 

Related traditions involving Muhammad’s refusal to pray over the body of a debtor are 
numerous. Several of these have the isndd links Zuhri-‘Uqail-Laith, and transmitting from 
Laith are his son Shu‘aib, his secretary Abi Salih, and his pupil Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Bukair (Bukhari III 490; Tirmidhi IV 290f.). There are also related traditions which have 
Zuhri and his transmitters, other than ‘Uaqail, in the zsndd (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IT 290; Ibn Majah 
II 41; Nasa1 I 278 f.; Amwal, p. 220). Related traditions that bypass Zuhri and trace back 
to more than one Companion are likewise available (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal IT 380 and 399 and 
Concordance III 349; see also Watt, Muhammad at Medina, p. 250). If someone assumed the 
dead man’s debt, Muhammad then performed the prayers (Tayalisi, p. 233). Muhammad’s 
attitude toward those who died in debt changed as his increasing revenue enabled him to 
assume the debts himself. His early practice is therefore said to be abrogated (see Tayalisi, 
p. 307; Abi: Da’tid III 247; commentaries in Muslim VII 47 f. and Tirmidhi IV 290 f.). 

Tradition 16. This long tradition combining two separate episodes has no identical parallel. 
Muhammad’s inability to refuse a request (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d I 2, pp. 92 f.; Muslim ITI 290) need 
not detain us. The episode of the striped garment and Muhammad’s gift of it to the man 
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who requested it is reported with slight variations in a number of traditions, all of which trace 
back to the Companion Sahl ibn Sa‘d, whose death date is given as 88/707 or 91/710. He was 
arrested by Hajjaj ibn Ytsuf in the year 74/693 but was rescued by ‘Abd al-Malik. He is 
considered the last of the Companions who stayed in Medina. Many scholars transmitted 
directly from him, including Zuhri (Tabari II 855; Jarh II 1, p. 198; Zstiab II 571 f.; Usd I 
366 f.; Isabah II 280). Most versions of this episode state that the garment was a gift from a 
woman who had herself woven it for Muhammad and add that the man who received it ex- 
plained that he wanted it for his shroud, for which it was actually used (see Ibn Sa‘d I 2, p. 
150, Ibn Hanbal V 333 f., Bukhari I 321 f. and II 14 f., Ibn Majah IT 192, and Nasa7t IT 298, 
all of which bypass Zuhri). It is interesting to note that one of these transmissions (Bukhari 
II 14f.) is that of Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair of Traditions 2, 6, 10, and 15. 

The last part of the papyrus text, which refers to Muhammad’s shroud, is not found in the 
standard collections though they dwell at length on the theme. A slight variant, also tracing 
back to Sahl ibn Sa‘d, is reported by Muttaqi al-Hindi (Kanzal ‘ummal fi sunan al-aqwéal 
wa al-afal (Haidarabad, 1312-14/1894-96] IV 42, No. 956) on the authority of Tabari (pre- 
sumably in his Tafsir or his hadith collection since it is not in his Ta°r7kh). The section corre- 
sponding to the last sentence of the papyrus text reads |.» prhe ANT Spey dyid al Uglies pay 
4S loeJI (3. Quite obviously this singleton tradition from Sahl suffered a few additions and 


subtractions in the course of its multiple transmission. That the papyrus text as transmitted 
from Zuhri is the earliest extant if not, indeed, the original version is indicated by the presence 
of this second part of the tradition and of the nonchalant if not fatalistic phrase OIT OW os 
(verso 18) instead of the obvious attempt, as in all the other versions, to glorify the motive 
behind the man’s request for Muhammad’s new and pleasing garment. For another gift of 
clothing to Muhammad see Yaqit I 422 f. 

Tradition 17, This tradition, which traces back to at least two Companions, was transmitted 
by ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair to Zuhri, who in turn transmitted it to several of his pupils, including 
Ibn Ishaq (Ibn Hanbal IV 323, 326) and Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (Ibn Hanbal IV 328, 331; 
Bukhari II 181). Ma‘mar incorporated it in long historical accounts of the Treaty of Hudaibi- 
yah, at the time of which Umm Salamah’s calm advice averted trouble for Muhammad (see 
Abbott, “Women and the state in early Islam,” JNES I [1942] 124). 

Quite obviously Zuhri transmitted the tradition to another of his leading pupils, ‘Ugqail ibn 
Khalid of the papyrus text, which in all probability represents Zuhri’s original version. 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


Laith’s personal contacts with both Zuhri and Zuhri’s leading transmitter, “Uqail ibn Khalid, 
have been noted in the comments on Traditions 2 and 5 respectively. The problem here is to 
identify the transmitter of the papyrus text from Laith. Preliminary elimination of Laith’s 
numerous direct transmitters narrows the choice to three possibilities: his son Shu‘aib (d. 199/ 
814),! his secretary Abii Salih (d. 223/838), and his pupil Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair (d. 
231/845).? The literary evidence in favor of the first two is about equal since both are known to 
have transmitted the “book of ‘Uqail” from Laith. Shu‘aib’s son <Abd al-Malik (d. 248/862) 


1 Bukhari, Ta?rtkh II 2, p. 225; Jark 111, p. 351; Jam I Dhahabi II 8; Jamis I 124; Jams II 563; Nawawi, p. 627; 
211. Husn al-muhddarah I 164; Ibn Farhtn, p. 23; Irshad 
? Bukhari, Ta?rtkh IV 2, p. 285; Jarh IV 2, p. 165; 11370. 
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transmitted the same book from his father in a written copy that began with oF ct! Ste 
hte Ge Ste} this copy was known to Abi Salih.? The cursive script and the use of copious 


diacritical points and some vowels in the papyrus text point away from Shu‘aib’s time to 
the later period of Abii Salih, Yahya, and ‘Abd al-Malik. The evidence in favor of Yahya is 
twofold. First, like Abi Salih, he is known to have transmitted Laith’s ‘Ugail—-Zuhri materials, 
some of which are cited by Abi ‘Ubaid (d. 223/838) and Bukhari,‘ who visited Egypt in the 
years 213/828 and 217/832 respectively and wrote down materials from Abi Salih and 
Yahya among other Egyptian scholars.’ Second, the papyrus text itself points to Yahya, who 
alone provided a verbatim parallel to Tradition 2 and nearly identical parallels to Traditions 
10 and 14. He, like Abi Salih and Shu‘aib, transmitted materials related to Tradition 15. More- 
over, Yahya is known to have expressed critical opinions® such as appear in Traditions 1 and 5. 
Furthermore, it is known that he wrote down his materials and passed them on to others to 
copy but insisted on collation.” 

It therefore seems safe to give preference to Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair as transmitter 
of the papyrus text from Laith. The document itself could be his own copy or one written by 
any one of his many transmitters. On the other hand, it could well be that Abt Salih the 
secretary of Laith had a role in its preservation (see p. 91). In that case the absence of 
parallels transmitted by Abi Salih would be explained by the fact that his transmission from 
manuscripts was suspected by some scholars, so that Bukhari, who actually transmitted his 
materials, usually disguised and suppressed (dalas) the secretary’s name and stressed that of 
Laith instead.® 


I 


The fact that repeatedly forces itself on our attention is the virtual absence in the standard 
hadith collections of complete parallels, that is, parallels that cover both the isndd and the 
matn, for this papyrus text that originated with the famous Zuhri and was transmitted by 
Egypt’s leading traditionist of the second century. Analysis of the contents of the traditions 
and of the terminology used in their transmission helps to explain this fact. Of the sixteen 
traditions whose contents are reasonably well preserved only five (Nos. 2, 8-10, 15) are hadith 
al-nabi with the complete isndd that is carried back to Muhammad and uses the generally 
unquestionable terms haddathani, akhbarani, and qdla. It is hardly an accident that four of 
these five traditions actually have parallels, either identical (Tradition 2) or close (Traditions 
8-10), in the standard collections. Traditions 3, 11, and 12 also are hadith al-nabi, but their 
isndd is incomplete (mursal) and omits the links preceding Zuhri, who uses the indefinite term 
balaghanda, which during the second century came to imply some uncertainty about either the 
source or the content of a tradition (see p. 122). Though no complete parallels—that is, of 
both isndd and matn—are available in the standard collections for these three traditions, tra- 
ditions with different isndd’s but similar in content are numerous. These incomplete parallels 
are not strictly literal (harfi) but adequately convey the sense (ma‘nd) of the traditions. Of 
the eight remaining traditions, seven (Nos. 4-7, 14, 16, 17) are sunnat al-nabi, that is, they 


3 Khatib IX 480; see also Mascadt III 51, 54. 6 Khatib XIII 3-7; Dhahabi II 8. 
4See Amal, pp. 8, 10, 110, 117, 125, 134, 161, 167, and 
202-7, for such materials transmitted through Abi Salih, 1 Futih, Intro. pp. 3, 6f. 
and e.g. pp. 10, 18, 30, 202-4, and 430, for materials trans- 
mitted through Yahya. ® See Jarh II 2, pp. 86 f.; Khatib IX 478-81; Dhahabi I 


§ See GAL I 106 and GAL SI 166; Nawawi, pp. 118 f.; 352; Mizan II 46 f.; Yaqut I 748. See also pp. 195 and 221 
Jami 1 268 f.; Husn al-muhadarah I 164. below. 
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report exemplary acts or practices of Muhammad rather than his sayings, Of these, only Tra- 
dition 4 has a full zsn@d with unquestionable terminology; though it has no complete parallel, 
closely related traditions are available. The other six traditions have the incomplete isnad that 
omits the links preceding Zuhri, who in Traditions 5-7 and 14 uses the indefinite term balagha- 
nd. Tradition 5 was questioned even by ‘Ugqail (see p. 168). Though the practices of Muham- 
mad that are reported in these six traditions are generally well known and accepted as such, 
none of the traditions has identical parallels in the standard collections. Finally, Tradition 13 
has no direct reference to either Muhammad’s words or his deeds but has the same incomplete 
isnad. It, too, has no complete parallels though the practice it reports, namely the recitation 
of the formula of the unity of God within the hearing of the dying, was universal in the Islamic 
community. 

This analysis of the traditions of the papyrus text throws light on the bases for the selection 
of hadith by the standard collectors of the second and third centuries, who were faced with an 
enormous amount of redundant material. They had first to choose what they considered ade- 
quately representative and then to condense it into a sizable yet manageable collection with- 
out, however, sacrificing a sufficiency of multiple sources to assure authenticity and accuracy 
as defined in their own terms in the science of hadith criticism. Hence traditions with full 
isndd’s that traced back to Muhammad received high priority, which accounts for their 
prominence and survival in the works of such leading jurists and traditionists as Malik, 
Shafi, Muslim, and Bukhari. The high rate of mortality of all other types of traditions is 
illustrated by this folio as by other documents of our papyrus collection (see p. 78), which 
represents the period immediately preceding the production of the standard collections of the 
first half of the third century. One must therefore question sweeping statements that, toward 
the end of the second century, isndd’s that go back to Muhammad were manufactured freely 
in response to Shafici’s insistence on such isndd’s. For it seems much more likely that a strict 
process of selection rather than a wholesale fabrication of isndd’s accounts for the bulk of 
the hadith al-nabi that has survived in the standard collections and particularly in the Sahihain 
of Muslim and Bukhari. 

The papyrus folio also confirms and illustrates Zuhri’s activities and standards of hadith 
transmission as they are reported in the literary sources. First, he wrote down the hadith and 
sunnah not only of Muhammad but also of the Companions and their leading Successors.? 
Second, he insisted on a full zsnéd where the sayings of Muhammad were being quoted as 
such,!° a precept which he himself practiced and which is so clearly illustrated in our folio. 
After the end of the first century the terms balaghani and balaghanda were generally acceptable 
and used interchangeably with haddathani and haddathand (see pp. 121 f.), thus accounting for 
their liberal use by Zuhri and his contemporaries. But they became increasingly suspect during 
the second century, so that professional traditionists not only ceased to use them but became 
suspicious of even their earliest use. Again, the half-century between the death of Laith ibn 
Sa‘d and that of his secretary Abi Salih was a time when ShAafit’s influence was predominant 
in Egypt, and Shafit insisted on complete isndd’s for all traditions that reported the words 
and deeds of Muhammad." Thus traditions with incomplete isndd’s (mardsil) became increas- 
ingly questionable as the first standard collections were being produced.” Shafi himself, 
despite his wholehearted appreciation of the great service that Zuhri through his energy and 


® See e.g. Ibn Sacd II 2, p. 135. 1 See e.g. Risdlah, pp. 63 f. 
10 See e.g. Abii Nucaim ITI 365, 367; Ibn Kathir IX 345. 2 See e.g. Kifdyah, pp. 384-86; Madkhal, pp. 21f. 
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foresight had rendered in the preservation of hadith, at times cast suspicion on the mardsil 
al-Zuhrt* though at other times he himself used some of them.'4 Malik and Laith, on the 
other hand, generally accepted them, as indicated by the Muwatta? and by our papyrus. 

Initial doubts were cast on Zuhri’s incomplete isndd’s by his younger contemporary Yahya 
ibn Said al-Ansari (d. 143/760) on the grounds that Zuhri transmitted from memory, men- 
tioning only such names as he could recall and omitting the rest.!° This critical opiion may 
reflect Zuhri’s practices” before he was persuaded by the Umayyad caliph Hishim to write 
down hadith."® On the other hand, Yahyd’s statement need only mean that Zuhri recited or 
dictated not from his manuscripts but from memory—a memory of which he was quite 
proud.” This method, as Yahya’s criticism correctly implies, left something to be desired 
even when used by traditionists as famous for their memories as Zuhri. In any case, the wider 
implication of Yahya’s criticism is that by the end of the first century or the first quarter of 
the second century at the latest the best methods of transmission required written texts not 
only for the initial process of memorizing but also for the final process of transmission. In 
other words, the written record, though all phases of oral transmission had not been entirely 
dispensed with, had become essential and the only means for adequately ‘chaining down 
knowledge’’ as a safeguard against the inevitable lapses of even the best of memories. 

The above analysis of the literary evidence, together with the very existence of this papy- 
rus,2° leaves no reasonable room to doubt that there was continuous written transmission 
from Zuhri to ‘Uqail ibn Khalid to Laith to Yahya ibn Bukair to Bukhari and Muslim and 
their respective contemporaries. The stability and frequency of this :sn@d# provide further 
evidence of written transmission. Spot tests of the stability of the parallel zsnéd Zuhri-‘Ugail- 
Laith—-Abi Salih-Darimi pointed in the same direction.” 


Til 


The above conclusions, based mainly on a study of the literary activities of men mentioned 
in the isndd’s of the papyrus text, are confirmed by a similar study of a second line of trans- 
mission of the “book of ‘Uqail,” parallel to that of Laith and his immediate transmitters, 
whose links are ‘Uqail-Salaémah ibn Rauh-Muhammad ibn ‘Uzaiz. Salamah (n.d.) was ‘Uqail’s 
nephew. References to his possession of the “sound books of ‘Uqail’” can mean either that he 
inherited his uncle’s manuscripts or that he made his own copies of them with or without 
benefit of oral transmission. He in turn transmitted this material to his nephew Muhammad 
ibn ‘Uzaiz (d. 257/871 or 267/881), who states that Salamah transmitted the materials “on 
the authority of the book of ‘Uqail” (|e ObS ge ade lu>). Visitors to Ailah,* where 


‘Uqail’s family lived, came to Muhammad in search of these manuscripts. Thus we have evi- 


13 See e.g. Risdlah, p. 64; Adab al-Shafit, pp. 82, 229; authority of Abi Salih on the authority of Laith that 


Kifayah, p. 386; Subki, Tabagat al-Shafityah al-kubra I Zuhrisaid: , Bae Cassgel b JU S Moe Sull 
(Cairo, 1323/1905) 7-10; Nawawl, p. 118. a oo ee re 


M See e.g. Risdlah, pp. 56, 58 f., 74. 
15 See e.g. Tajrid, pp. 152-55. 


16 Jarh, Taqdimah, p. 246; Kifaéyah, p. 386; Dhahabi I 
104 f., 129-32. See also p. 193 below. 


20 See comments on Traditions 2, 10, 15, and 16. 


21 See e.g. Bukhari I 4, 50, and 64, II 321, 338, and 351, 
III 36-41 (the last a long continuous passage on the flight 
of Muhammad presumably from the ‘book of <Ugqail’’); 


17 See e.g. Abi Nu‘aim IIT 363 f. see also Buhdri’nin, pp. 60 f. and 297, Isnad 271. 
18 See e.g. Goldziher, Studien II 38f.; Horovitz in Is- % See e.g. Darimi I 194, 195, 274, 307, 328, 356 and IT 8, 
lamic Culture II 46-50. See also p. 33 above. 28, 72, 239, 319, 472. 


19 See Nawawi, pp. 118 f., where Bukhari reports on the 23 On the border of the Hijaiz and Syria (Yaqit I 422 f.). 
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dence of continuous written transmission of the “book of ‘Uqail’” for at least three genera- 
tions.?4 

Zuhri’s regular students, as distinct from pious or curious laymen who heard him at one 
time or another, numbered at least two dozen. The Egyptian scholar Ibn Wahb (125-97/742- 
812) met twenty of them* and transmitted materials from some of them.?* Some half-dozen, 
including ‘Uqail, acquired the reputation of being the best informed and most trustworthy 
authorities on Zuhri. Some were better known in some provinces than in others. They and the 
students or scholars who sought them out in their home towns or during pilgrimages were 
responsible for the circulation of Zuhri’s materials throughout the learned world of Islam. 
Whether transmitting figh, hadith, or akhbaér-maghazi they apparently caught the spirit of 
dedication to a mission that motivated and sustained their teacher.” Written texts loomed 
large in the professional activities of all of them. A collection of Zuhri’s traditions, presumably 
of a legal nature, was written down by Malik ibn Anas in Medina at the request of his teacher 
Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ans&ri, who wished to have it sent to him in ‘Iraq (see p. 193). 

Second among the five or six most authoritative pupils of Zuhri® was Yinus ibn Yazid 
al-Aili (d. 149/766”°), whose literary activities paralleled in many respects those of his fellow 
townsman ‘Ugail ibn Khalid. He was closely associated with Zuhri for some ten years and 
was his host whenever Zuhri visited in Ailah. Like ‘Uqail, Yinus settled in Egypt and trans- 
mitted Zuhri materials to the leading Egyptian scholars such as Laith ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Wahb. 
He frequently alternates with ‘Uqail in an otherwise stable isndd, especially Zuhri--Ugail or 
Yinus—Laith-Abi Salih. Abt Salih the secretary of Laith is credited with the statement that 
Yunus was preferred above all others as an authority on Zuhri.*° This isndd appears with a 
variety of subject matter in the various fields of Zuhri’s activities. It is found in some of the 
earliest works that have survived, not only in those of early Egyptian scholars such as Ibn 
Wahb but also in those of visiting scholars, who usually collected and wrote down Zuhri- 
Laith materials, for example Abii ‘Ubaid, who visited Egypt in the year 213/827.3! The same 
isndd as carried forward by numerous transmitters from Laith, Abii Salih, and others appears 
in several of the standard hadith collections.*? Yinus’ strong point apparently was concentra- 
tion on the isndd’s, though his written texts showed that he was not always able to produce a 


4 Jarh Il 1, pp. 301f.; Bukhari, Trtkh II 2, p. 196; 
Dhahabt I 152; Mizan III 103; Ibn Khair al-Ishbili, Fihrist, 


30 Dhahabi I 153; see also Jarh IV 2, p. 249, where 
Ahmad ibn Salih (d. 248/862) repeats the same opinion. 


ed. Francisco Codera y Zaidin and Julién Ribera y Terragé, 
I (“Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana”’ IX [Madrid, 1894]) 149. 


*5Tbn Farhi, p. 132. See Abi: Nu‘aim III 372 f. for a 
long list arranged by countries. Ibn ‘Asakir VI 379 names 
ten. 


26 See references given under Ibn Shihab in Index of 
Le djémit d’Itn Wahb, ed. David-Weill; Buhdri’nin, pp. 
220, 232, 299. 


27 See e.g. Jami I 124, II 60 f.; Abi Nu‘aim III 362, 364, 
366, 369. 


28 See Jami II 41, 167; Khatib IX 151; Jarh IV 2, p. 248. 


29 Variant dates are 152/769 and 159/776 (see Ibn Sa‘d 
VII 2, p. 206; Bukhari, Ta>rtkh IV 2, p. 406 [d. 149]; Jarh 
IV 2, pp. 247-49; Ibn Hibban, p. 1388; Dhahabi I 153; 
Jams II 584). See Kifayah, pp. 104 f., for Zuhri’s instruc- 
tions to Yinus. 


For this Ahmad’s transmission from Jbn Wahb see 
Buhéri’nin, p. 223, Isnad 54. 


31 See e.g. Amwél, pp. 8, 10, 110, 117, 125, 134, 161, 167, 
334 f., and rather long citations e.g. on pp. 202-7 and 578- 
80. See also GALI 106 f. and GALS I 166, 284. The earlier 
Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) is frequently cited on the 
authority of Yinus (Bukhari, T’a>rikh TIT 1, p. 212). He too 
visited Egypt in the course of his extensive travels, studied 
many books, and wrote some (Jarh VI 2, p. 248; Jami I 
177; GAL S 1 256). Some of the material that Ibn al-Muba- 
rak received from Yiinus found its way to Bukhari (see e.g. 
Buhari’nin, pp. 235 and 246, Isndd’s 92 and 126). 


2 See e.g. Muslim I 41; Bukhari I 4, 50, 64, 291, 374, 
404, et passim; Ibn Hanbal V 432 and VI 74f., 80, 155, 
223; Darimi I 185, 194 f., 274, 322, 331, 352 and II 8, 28, 
72, 93, 156, 186, et passim; Tafsir V 9, 23, 50, 68, 73, 80, 
94, 100, 128, 144, 150, ef passim; Jam< I 406, II 484; Jamis 
I 94, II 41. See also nn. 21 and 31 above and references 
under ‘Uqail and Yiinus in Index of Buhéri’nin. 
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complete isndd.* Yinus’ manuscripts were prized for their accuracy by such leading transmit- 
ters and critics as Ibn Wahb and ‘Abd al-Rahmdn ibn Mahdi (see references in nn. 33-34). 
Shabib ibn Sa‘id of Basrah while visiting in Egypt sought out Yinus and made copies of his 
books. These copies were in turn used by transmitters of the next generation, including 
Shabib’s son Ahmad, who transmitted them to ‘Ali ibn al-Madini, who made his own copy 
of the collection.?4 Once again, therefore, we have evidence of continuous written transmission 
of a single collection through several generations from Zuhri’s time onward. 

A third authoritative pupil of Zuhri was Muhammad ibn al-Walid al-Zubaidi (ca. 80—-148/ 
699-765),?°> who spent ten years with Zuhri in Damascus. He became a judge in Hims and 
was considered, at least by some, the best informed of the Syrians in law and Tradition. He 
wrote down his transmission from Zuhri, who bore testimony to his industry.?® The famous 
Syrian scholar and jurist Awz&‘I (88-157/707-73) considered Zubaidi the most authoritative 
on Zuhri, though others point out that Awz4‘i’s judgment was based on insufficient evidence 
since he had not seen the books of ‘Uqail, Yinus, and Ma‘mar ibn Rashid.*? Awzad himself 
transmitted some traditions directly from Zuhri.** Zubaidi’s secretary, Muhammad ibn Harb 
(d. 194/810), who is known to have transmitted from both Zubaidi and Awza‘, may have had 
written Zuhri materials from both.*® The Syrian scholar and man of affairs Baqiyah ibn al- 
Walid (110 or 112-97/728 or 730-812)*° of Hims, who, unlike Awza‘l, early co-operated with 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs from Mansir to Hariin al-Rashid and dictated traditions to the latter,*! 
is known for his written copy of the Zuhri-Zubaidi collection. Though his transmission from 
other than Syrian traditionists such as Zubaidi was as a rule suspect, people generally wrote 
down all his traditions but sought confirmation from others (see references in n. 40). His fellow 
townsman Ahmad ibn al-Faraj (d. 271/883) was suspected of using Bagiyah’s materials and 
those of several other scholars from manuscripts only.“ It is apparent, therefore, that Zubaidi’s 
manuscripts, especially his Zuhri collection, like those of his fellow pupils ‘Ugail and Yinus, 
were in circulation for several generations. 

A fourth outstanding pupil of Zuhri was Shu‘aib ibn Dinar of Hims, known also as Shu‘aib 
ibn Abi Hamzah (d. 162/779), who became the secretary of the caliph Hisham (105-25/ 
724-42), the royal patron of Zuhri. As court secretary Shu‘aib wrote down from Zuhri’s dicta- 
tion a tremendous amount of material for Hish4m and made copies of at least some of it for 
his personal use.** These copies were inherited by his son, who showed them to Ibn Hanbal, 
who praised the accuracy of their content, the careful pointing and voweling, and the beauty 
of the script. But, though the son inherited the manuscripts, Shu‘aib’s pupils had had the use 


33 See e.g. Jarh, Tagqdimah, p. 272; Jarh IV 2, pp. 248 f. 
34 Jarh II 1, p. 359; Mizdn I 441; Jam< I 212. 


35 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 169; Bukhari, Ta>rikh I 1, p. 254; 
Ibn Hibban, p. 138; Jarh IV 1, pp. 111 f.; Jam II 452; 
Dhahabi I 153 f.; Sam‘ani, folio 53. 


#6 Jarh IV 1, pp. 111 f.; Dhahabi I 1536. 


3® Ibn Sad VII 2, p. 173; Bukhari, Ta>rtkh I 1, p. 69; 
Jam II 437; Jarh III 2, p. 237; Dhahabi I 285. 


40 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 172; Bukhari, Ta*rikh I 2, p. 150; 
Jarh 11, pp. 4384-36; Khatib VII 123-27; Ibn cAsakir IIT 
273-77; Dhahabi I 266 f.; Mizdn I 154-58; Jam I 63. See 
also pp. 232 f. below. 


4 Tbn cAsakir III 276 f.; Dhahabi I 267. 


37 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 204 f.; Jarh IV 1, p. 112; Dhahabi 
I 153. Awzai is quoted as placing Qurrah ibn <Abd al- 
Rahman above all of Zuhri’s other pupils, which the critics 
explain by assuming that Qurrah was best informed on 
Zuhri the man rather than on Zuhri the scholar. 


38 Yacqibibn Shaibah, Musnad...*Umar ibn al-Khattab, 
p. 62; Jarh II 2, pp. 266 £.; Jami 1 61. For Awza«t’s literary 
activities and collection of manuscripts see e.g. pp. 35 (n. 
26), 50, 54 above. 


#2 Jarh 11, p. 67; Khatib IV 339-41; Ibn <Asakir I 435- 
37. 


48 Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 171; Bukhari, T'a>rikh II 2, p. 223; 
Ibn Hibban, p. 138; Jarh II 1, pp. 344£.; Ibn cAsikir VI 
321; Dhahabi I 205 f.; Jam< I 210. 


44 See e.g. Jarh IT 1, p. 345; Ibn cAsakir VI 321; Dhahabi 
1 105 f. Zuhri had two court secretaries at his disposal (Jami¢ 
177; Aba Nu‘aim III 361). 
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of them during his lifetime, for he is reported as saying to them: ‘“These are my books; trans- 
mit them on my authority.”’4* The pupil who apparently made the most of this opportunity 
was Abii al-Yaman al-Hakam ibn N§fit (138-222/755-837),‘° also of Hims, who availed him- 
self of manuscripts handed to him (mundwalah) but claimed that he did not transmit any of 
their contents,*’ that is, presumably he did not transmit without benefit of oral transmission 
at the source. He had, besides Zuhri’s materials, copies of the large collection of Abi al-Zinad 
on the authority of Atraj on the authority of Abi Hurairah and that of Nafit the client of Ibn 
‘Umar on the authority of Ibn ‘Umar. His house adjoined that of the traditionist Ismail ibn 
‘Ayyash (ca. 106-81/724-97), and Abi al-Yaman noticed that Ism4il interrupted his prayer 
service frequently. When he asked Ism&‘il about the interruptions, Isma‘il answered that as 
he recited the service he recalled traditions bearing on each theme and stopped to enter them 
in his books under the proper headings (bab min al-abwab).‘® Abi al-Yaman then studied 
with Ismail. He served as IsmA‘il’s secretary and was compared in this respect to Abii Salih the 
secretary of Laith.*° Master and secretary must have made several careful copies of Ism4*il’s 
materials for the use of the pupils. For Ism4«il’s method was to seat himself above his pupils, 
recite from memory some 500(!) traditions each day, and then hand the pupils his manuscripts, 
from which they were to make their own copies the next morning.*! Traveling scholars, includ- 
ing Ibn al-Mubarak,® also made copies of some of Ism&‘il’s traditions. A Khuradsanian scholar 
wished to buy copies of Isma‘il’s books and read them back to him. Abii al-Yam4n was per- 
suaded to part with his personal copies of Isma‘il’s books because the price would enable him 
to make a pilgrimage and because Ism&‘il promised to dictate them to him again on his return. 
Abii al-Yam4n therefore sold his set, which was on papyrus, for thirty dinars and made the 
pilgrimage. On his return he made a fresh set that cost him only a few dirhams, presumably 
for a new supply of papyrus.*? Abi al-Yam4n’s collection of traditions from Shu‘aib—Zuhri 
and Isma‘il circulated among scholars of the next generations, including the major critic 
Yahya ibn Ma‘in,*4 Muslim and Bukhari,** and other hadith collectors.** Once again, there- 
fore, a study of the serious literary activities of Zuhri’s pupils and his first- and second-genera- 
tion transmitters has revealed that they produced and used scholarly books as indispensable 
means for authentic and acceptable transmission of hadith and figh. 

So far the locale of the literary activities investigated has been the somewhat closely related 
provinces, in respect to scholarship, of the Hijaiz, Syria, and Egypt. We turn now, therefore, 
to some of Zuhri’s pupils and their immediate transmitters who settled in the Yemen, ‘Iraq, 
and farther east. The written transmission of maghazt materials from Zuhri to his Basran 
student Macmar ibn Rashid (96-154/714-71), who settled in the Yemen, where ‘Abd al- 


48 Jarh II 1, p. 344; Ibn <Asakir VI 321; Dhahabi I 204, 
372. 

46Tbn Sacd VII 2, p. 174; Bukhari I 2, p. 342; Jarh I 2, 
p. 129; Jam 1 101 f.; Ibn <Asakir IV 410; Dhahabi I 372. 


7 Tbn ‘Asakir IV 410; Jam: I 101 f. Ibn Hanbal, who 
approved of the mundwalah method of transmission, re- 
proved scholars returning from Egypt for not making criti- 
cal use of the mundwalah manuscripts of ‘Amr ibn Abi 
Salamah (d. 214/829); see Mizan II 289. 

48 See e.g. Kifayah, p. 214; Buhdri’nin, p. 241, Isnad 108. 

49 Ton ‘Asakir III 39 f.; Mizan I 111, 

50 Jarh I 2, p. 129; Dhahabi I 372; Mizan I 112, 

51 Khatib VI 222, 224; Ibn ‘Asakir III 40; Bukhart, 
Tarikh I 1, pp. 369 f.; Mtzdn I 113. His collection, accord- 


ing to his secretary, was exhaustive, especially in respect 
to materials of scholars of Damascus, Mecca, and Medina. 
Critics claimed that he had not memorized the non-Syrian 
materials as well as he had the Syrian. 

8 Khatib VI 222 f. 

53 Ibid. p. 224. 


§¢See Dhahabi I 234, which reports that Yahya’s copy 
of Isma«l’s collection came into Dhahabi’s possession. 


55 See Buhdri’nin, p. 241, Isnad 108; Jam I 210. 


56 See e.g. Ibn Hanbal V 447, VI 86 and 88 f., where Ibn 
Hanbal transmits directly some dozen of the Zuhri- 
Shu‘aib-Abi al-Yaman traditions; Darimi I 33, 50, 274, 
326, 347, 357, 361, 394 and II 73, 110, 133, 232, 243, 267, 
277, 305, 317, 321, 325, 328, 340, 443. 
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Razzaq ibn Hammam (126-211/743-826) studied with him for seven years and transmitted 
much of his material, has already been discussed.*” ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir,** which is listed 
among the best of such works (see p. 112), and his large collection of hadith and sunnah have 
survived in later transmissions.*® The Tafstr has been published, and separate studies of the 
manuscripts of the hadith collection of Mat‘mar—Abd al-Razzaq, the Jami al-hadith, have 
appeared recently.® 

Ma‘mar’s reputation as an authority on Zuhri was such that Zuhri’s young Kifan pupil 
Sufydn ibn ‘Uyainah (107-98/725-814),* whose family settled in Mecca and who, when he 
was but sixteen years old,® heard Zuhri there in 123-24/741-42, made two trips to the Yemen, 
in 150/767 and 152/769, to hear Ma‘mar’s collections.™ Sufyan himself came to be considered 
an expert on Zuhri, and some ranked him in this respect as the equal of Malik and Macmar 
and even above Ma‘mar.* 

Sufyan’s collection consisted of some 7,000 traditions. He was proud of his memory and is 
frequently reported as having no books.® Yet one reads, on Sufyin’s own authority, that 
he wrote down traditions at the age of seven,®* a fact which leads to the conclusion that he 
merely made memoranda. His pupils, however, did write down his traditions.*’ Lists of his 
pupils® include the most outstanding men of the second century, most of whom, such as his 
older contemporaries Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj and Ibn Juraij and younger scholars such as Ibn 
al-Mubarak, Shafiti, and Ibn Hanbal, became authors in their own right. We read, further- 
more, that Sufydn declared: “I never wrote down anything whatsoever except that which I 
had already memorized before I wrote it.”*® It must be assumed, therefore, that at first 
Sufy4n gave priority to memory yet did not exclude the use of texts but that later he saw the 
need of committing the memorized materials to permanent record as a safeguard against the 
loss of memory.”° Manuscripts that Sufyan wrote at this stage of his career were, I suspect, 
both selective in content and carefully written. And, in view of his reputation, it is not sur- 
prising that his original manuscripts soon became collectors’ items.”! At least some of his 
tafsir™ and hadith” collections retained their identity through several generations of transmit- 
ters, even as did Ma‘mar’s collections.”* 
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57 Vol. I, Document 5, esp. pp. 75 f. See also Jarh III 1, 82 See e.g. Ibn Sacd V 365; Bukhari, Ta>rtkh II 2, p. 95; 
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83 See e.g. Ibn Sacd V 365; Tabari III 2522. 
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Other scholars likewise sought out ‘Abd al-Razzaq in the Yemen especially for his Zuhri 
materials. Among these was Ibn Hanbal, who put himself to considerable trouble to make the 
journey.”® Yet he declared that it was indeed worth it because he was able to write down from 
‘Abd al-Razzaq, on the authority of Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, Zuhri’s hadith collection from Salim 
on the authority of his father, Ibn ‘Umar, and Zuhri’s collection from Said ibn al-Musayyib 
on the authority of Abi Hurairah.”* The aged ‘Abd al-Razzfiq must have dictated from his 
manuscripts, since he states that Zuhri’s materials had escaped his memory and that he made 
a fresh collection which he showed to Abi Mushir (140-218/757-833).77 Anyone who has read 
extensively in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal knows that he put both of these Zuhri collections to 
good use for the musnad’s of Ibn ‘Umar” and Abi Hurairah,’® as he did also Sufyan’s collec- 
tion from Zuhri among other Zuhriyat.®° 

Among those whom Zuhri sought out in Medina was Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ibn ‘Awf 
of the same tribe as Zuhri himself. Thus began a close association among several members 
of the two families, in the interest of scholarship. Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim (d. 125/748 or 127/745), 
judge of Medina during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik, was also a collector of traditions.®? He 
wrote down all that Shicbah ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) had to give despite the fact that 
Shu‘bah was his junior.® Sa‘d and Zuhri seem to have exchanged materials, while Sa‘d’s son 
Ibrahim (110-184/728-800)*4 started early to collect Zuhri materials.** This Ibrahim’s activi- 
ties were extensive and varied as judge, scholar, and man of affairs who toward the end of his 
life migrated to ‘Iraq to be received by its scholars and favored by Harin al-Rashid, who 
appointed him treasurer.®* His early interest in Zuhri and his awareness of Zuhri’s reputation 
led Ibrahim to ask his father why Zuhri surpassed him. Sa‘d informed his son of Zuhri’s well 
known and vast activities which involved going everywhere and collecting information from 
all—men and women, old and young—who had it to give.®’ Ibrahim augmented his own initial 
collection from Zuhri by that of his father and, directly or indirectly, from that of Zuhri’s 
nephew Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim.® In the meantime Ibrahim was studying with 
Ibn Ishaq, from whom he heard and transmitted the Maghdazi*® and received a large collection 
of legal traditions.°° No doubt much of the material that Ibrahim received from Ibn Ishaq 
came originally from Zuhri’s collection of manuscripts. It is no wonder that Ibrahim was 
known in Medina as a prolific traditionist and that ‘Iraqi scholars sought him out specifically 
for his collection from Zuhri.*! The list of his pupils and fellow scholars who transmitted from 
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18 See GAL S I 309 for Ibn Hanbal’s journeys. 
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him reads like a Who’s Who of the scholars of the leading provinces of Islam for the greater 
part of the second century since it includes men of the caliber of Shutbah ibn al-Hajjaj, 
Sufyan al-Thauri, Laith ibn Sa‘d, Shafii, and Ibn Hanbal. 

Two of Ibrahim’s sons, Sa‘d (d. 201/816)” and Ya‘qib (d. 203/823),° continued the scholar- 
ly tradition of this distinguished family and transmitted their father’s collection from his 
books. The fact that the family’s collection of Zuhri materials was in Ya‘qiib’s possession** 
probably explains why Ya‘qib was more famous than his brother. However, Sa‘d’s three sons, 
Ibrahim, Ahmad, and <Ubaid Allah, carried on as traditionists. ‘Ubaid Allah (d..260/874) be- 
came especially concerned with the various collections received from his father and his 
Uncle Ya‘qiib and is widely quoted in historical works and hadith collections of the third cen- 
tury. Abii Hatim al-Razi and his son ‘Abd al-Rahman, whose Al-jarh wa al-ta‘dil is frequently 
cited in these pages, wrote down traditions directly from ‘Ubaid Allah.® 

It is hardly necessary to follow up here the intensive literary activities of Zuhri’s other 
leading pupils. Some of them are met with elsewhere in these studies, especially Ibn Juraij 
and Malik ibn Anas, both of whom adopted from Zuhri the ‘ard and munadwalah methods of 
transmission.** Fresh coverage of the earliest sources available leads one to the conclusion 
reached long ago by Muslim scholars whose comprehensive though loosely organized records 
led them to all but equate ashab al-Zuhri and ashab al-kutub.* 

It is interesting to consider the fate of Zuhri’s manuscripts. In all probability Zuhri retained 
at least some of his personal copies when he retired. What disposition he made of any such 
manuscripts is not indicated in the sources, though family members and leading pupils would 
seem to be his logical heirs. Most of his manuscripts, however, were apparently left in 
Hisham’s court library. Whether or not Zuhri was apprehensive for the fate of his manu- 
scripts, as he was for his own personal safety,® in the event of Hisham’s death is not known. 
That his manuscript collection in the court library was a large one, even larger than was 
expected by his pupil Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, who recorded its removal on the death of Walid 
II,°? is not surprising. It represented the accumulation of the forty to forty-five years’? during 
which Zuhri enjoyed Umayyad patronage, from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik until his own death 
near the end of Hishim’s long reign. The sources do not indicate whether the removal of the 
manuscripts from the court library involved mass destruction of the collection, nor yet do they 
mention any specific recipient or recipients. One is, therefore, left to assume that those who 
were interested in acquiring Zuhri’s manuscripts would have tried to rescue the collection in 
part or in whole. These would have included members of Zuhri’s family and his leading pupils. 
Ma‘mar, who witnessed the removal of the several loads of manuscripts from the court library, 
no doubt availed himself of the opportunity to add to his personal collection of the master’s 
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works. There is some indirect evidence that some of Zuhri’s pupils who were not on the scene 
managed to acquire some of the manuscripts. Malik, for instance, is reported as saying that 
he had seven boxes full of Zuhri’s hadith manuscripts which he did not transmit. These were 
brought to light on Malik’s death to the surprise of those who read them eagerly and then 
blessed Malik for their preservation." It is not likely that Malik acquired this large quantity 
of manuscripts, along with the sizable number of Zuhri traditions which he did transmit, from 
Zuhri himself. It is also possible that Zuhri’s older pupils, including Ibn Ishaq and Misa 
ibn ‘Uqbah!” as well as those discussed above, augmented their collections at this time or 
later, perhaps even from the book market, a source that should not be overlooked. Ishaq ibn 
Rashid, who died during the reign of Mansir, transmitted Zuhri’s traditions in distant Khura- 
sin. Asked if he had met Zuhri, he replied in the negative but added that while he was passing 
through Jerusalem a book of Zuhri’s fell into his hands.!® And where are passing travelers 
more likely to come across books than in the book market? Finally, there was Zuhri’s family, 
particularly his nephew Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim (d. 157/774), who, I suspect, 
acquired the bulk of his uncle’s collection. The potentialities of this nephew as a practicing 
traditionist in his own right were small in comparison to those of Zuhri’s leading pupils. His 
father, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim, and Zuhri are usually the only ones listed in his biographical 
entries or mentioned in hadith literature as his authorities, and his transmitters for hadith 
proper were few.!°4 The biographical entries on his most frequently mentioned transmitter, 
Ma‘n ibn ‘Isa (d. 198/814),!°% do not even mention their teacher-pupil relationship though 
evidence of this relationship appears occasionally in hadith literature.’°* Yet Muhammad is 
known to have possessed “‘Zuhri’s books,” and the energetic collector of the Zuhriyat, Muham- 
mad ibn Yahya al-Dhuhli (172-258/788-872), listed him among the ashdab al-Zuhri.°’ Thus 
it seems possible that Zuhri’s nephew possessed a collection of original Zuhri manuscripts that 
was comparatively little used by professional traditionists!® until it was discovered by Dhuhll. 
Or it is possible that the nucleus of the nephew’s collection consisted of manuscripts that he 
produced or acquired during his uncle’s lifetime just as other pupils of Zuhri did. 

The nephew’s case is, curiously enough, somewhat paralleled by that of one of Zuhri’s cli- 
ents, Zakariya? ibn ‘Isa (n.d.), who is said to have possessed a copy (nuskhah) of Zuhri’s collec- 
tion from Nafic which he transmitted to an obscure ‘Umar ibn Abi Bakr al-Mu?ammali.!° 
Biographical entries for Zakariyaé are few, and he is listed as untrustworthy.!° Another of 
Zuhri’s close associates can almost be classed as a family member. Zuhri, like his patron the 
caliph Hishim, had his headquarters at Risifah, where he made his home for some twenty 
years with a family that was related to Hisham by marriage. A member of this family, ‘Ubaid 
Allah ibn Abi Ziyad (d. 159/776), known also as Abii Mani‘, had a copy of Zuhri’s materials 
which toward the end of his life he transmitted to his son Yiisuf and his grandson Hajjaj.™™ 
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The sources yield little information on <Ubaid Allah and even less on his son Yisuf as tradi- 
tionists. In fact, most of the information about both of them appears in connection with 
Hajjaj, who alone transmitted the Zuhri materials of ‘Ubaid Allah. Hajjaj’s death date is not 
known, but he claimed that he was seventy-six in the year 216 a.u., thus indicating that his 
birth date was about 140/757. He was therefore an older contemporary of Dhuhli, who made 
use of his copy of Zuhri materials."? Hajjaj’s activity and reputation as a traditionist seem to 
have been limited to and based on the Zuhri materials in his possession, for his real interests 
lay in agriculture and certain branches of animal husbandry." Zuhri apparently was a man 
of vision whose immediate family produced no one equal to sustaining, let alone furthering, 
the lifework of its gifted member.‘ His heirs held on to their manuscript legacy, using it on 
occasion, until the Zuhri specialist Dhuhli sought them out and incorporated it in his own 
Zuhriyat, much as some of his predecessors and contemporaries, as already seen, had acquired 
a great deal of Zuhri material from Zuhri’s leading pupils. 

Dhuhli’s'® literary fame rests largely on his exhaustive Zuhriyat. A Khurisanian by birth, 
he traveled the length and breadth of the eastern part of the Muslim world covering ‘Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, the Hijaz, and the Yemen and made several special trips to Basrah in search 
of materials." He became a pupil of Ibn Hanbal and a teacher of both Muslim and Bukha- 
ri.47 The critics of his day and later were unanimous in praising him as an authority on 
Zuhri, for his aim was not only to collect but to organize and criticize Zuhri’s materials." 
His activities took place at a time when he could capitalize on the existing copies of the several 
collections of Zuhri materials, such as have been traced in the foregoing pages, none of which 
his avowed purpose would permit him to neglect. He is known to have transmitted from Abi 
Salih the secretary of Laith ibn Sa‘d and from Ya‘qib ibn Ibrahim ibn Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim (see 
p. 181)."° His coverage of the Zuhri material was so exhaustive that his admiring contempo- 
raries assured him he was the real heir of Zuhri.!”° 

Dhuhli’s Zuhriyat must have been put to good use in the fourth century by two more 
Zuhri enthusiasts. One of them was Ibn Hibban (274-354/887-965),!" prolific author and 


"2Tbn Sacd VII 2, p. 175; Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, pp. 
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critic, especially in the fields of hadith and figh, whose ‘Ilal hadith al-Zuhri is a critical study. 
But his contemporary Husain ibn Ahmad al-Nisabiri, known also as Masarjisi (288-356/ 
900-967), outdid even Dhuhli and won the title ‘““Zuhri the Lesser” (Zuhri al-saghir). His 
lifework was an enormous musnad collection, Musnad al-kabir, consisting of thirteen hundred 
parts (ajza?) of which the comparatively meager musnad of the caliph Abi Bakr formed about 
ten parts.!22 One wonders, then, how many parts were devoted to the vast musnad of Zuhri. 

The collecting of Zuhriyat was not limited to these avowed specialists and their times. Perhaps 
distance and size worked against the widespread availability of such voluminous works. Cer- 
tainly others in different parts of the Muslim world devoted a considerable part of their time 
and energy to a collection of Zuhriyat of both hadith and figh. 

The range and character of Zuhri’s activities as student, collector-recorder, and editor- 
transmitter of Tradition indicate that the writing-down of hadith was already a practice during 
his youth and that his own recording represented such an acceleration of this development 
that not only did his pupils become known as ashab al-kutub, but the Zuhri period itself was 
referred to as “‘the age of the manuscript.’”’ A reversal of role is discernible. For if at first 
writing was used primarily as an aid to memory, memory itself was now being cultivated as 
a check on the accuracy of manuscripts. 

The precise nature and significance of Zuhri’s role in the mass recording of the hadith and 
sunnah and in further developing the science of Tradition is becoming increasingly intelligible. 


122 Tbn <Asakir IV 351 f.; Dhahabi III 165 f. Dhahabi I 106; Muhammad al-Murir, Kitab al-abhath al- 
Samiyyah fi al-mahakim al-Islamiyyah, ed. Alfredo Bustini, 
123 See e.g. Maqqari, Nafh al-tib II (Leyde, 1861) 116f.; I (Tetudn, 1951) 71 f. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17628. Late second or early third/early ninth century. 

Fragment of rather poor quality brown papyrus roll, 27 * 20 cm. (Pls. 13-14). There are 
practically no side margins, but liberal spaces mark off page lengths with 23 lines each. The 
roll is broken at the top and considerably damaged in spots. 

Script.—Small somewhat angular book hand more or less carelessly executed. Diacritical 
points are used only occasionally for the most part, as with the shin of recto 4 and the nin 
of verso 14, but appear frequently with the final ya? of the names Laithi and even Yahya, 
where the two dots are placed within the loop of the letter to distinguish it from final nan. 
Plain circles are used for punctuation, and circles containing either a dot or a stroke probably 
indicate collation (see pp. 87 f.). 
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Comments.—The original papyrus was obviously a roll of several page lengths marked off 
by wide blank spaces. Our fragment contains the last page on the recto and the first page on 
the verso. The text continues unbroken in theme because the verso is upside down in relation 
to the recto. 

Tradition 1. The text for both isndd and matn was reconstructed with the aid of Nasai I 
169 and Tirmidht XIII 28. Nasa alone has the 41.4| > of the papyrus text. Tirmidhi’s com- 
plete parallel is transmitted from Laith ibn Sa‘d by Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi (see pp. 143 f.). 

Yahya ibn Sa‘td al-Ansari (d. 143/760), whose collection is represented here, is the well 
known jurist and judge of Medina and ‘Iraq who served under the later Umayyads and the 
first two ‘Abbasids (see p. 116). His literary activities are discussed below (pp. 193 f.). 

Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Taimi (d. 120/738) was a leading Medinan traditionist whose 
materials are found in all the standard hadith collections. Both Zuhri and Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
transmitted from him (Bukhari, Ta@rikh I 1, pp. 22f.; Jarh III 2, p. 184; Dhahabi I 117; 
Jams II 434). 

The tradition is widely known (see Concordance II 440 and add ¥\ ols b [= Muwatie I 
214]) and traces back to either ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib or <A?ishah. ‘Ali merely reports that Muham- 
mad used this formula in his private prayers (Ibn Hanbal I. 96, 118, 150; Nasa I 252; Abi 
Dariid II 64; Ibn Majah I 185; Tirmidht XIII 72). <A*ishah, on the other hand, gives the de- 
tails found in the papyrus text. Her transmitters were Abii Hurairah and ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair 
as well as the poet, judge, and traditionist Masriiq ibn al-Ajda‘ (d. 63/682), who is said to 
have been adopted by ‘A?ishah and who wrote down his materials (Ibn Satd VI 50-56; 
Bukhari, Tarikh IV 2, pp. 35 f.; Jarh IV 1, pp. 396 f.; Dhahabi I 46 f.; Jam< II 516 f.). The 
versions transmitted by ‘Urwah and Masriiq (e.g. Nasa7i II 322; Zurqini I 387) differ from 
those that come from Abt Hurairah in the phrases describing ‘A?ishah’s actions and in the 
order of the words for the prayer. The rest of the parallels, presumably all transmitted from 
Abi Hurairah by A‘raj (see p. 139), though it is not always so indicated in the shortened 
isndd’s, branch out into many lines of transmission other than those of Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
(Muwatta? I 214; Tajrid, p. 224; Ibn Hanbal VI 58, 201; Muslim IV 208; Nasri I 38, 166, 
169, 252; Abii Da?iid I 232; Tirmidhi XIII 28; Ibn Majah II 225 f.). Though the texts covering 
cA?ishah’s role in the tradition vary in terms but not in substance, Muhammad’s prayer, with 
one exception, is reported almost verbatim, the only variation being the omission of the 
redundant second or third 3,61 of the papyrus text. The one exception is the omission of 
ck. £) in a transmission from Malik ibn Anas (Tirmidhi XIII 28). 

The tradition is significant for ‘A?ishah’s role in it and for the bearing of her role on the 
efficacy of prayer in the presence of a woman (see Nawawi in Muslim IV 208 f.; Tirmidht XIII 
72 f.; Zurqéni I 387 f.). Note that the biblical David is said to have used this prayer (Nasa*i 
I 197 f.). 

Tradition 2. Note the superfluous punctuation mark in recto 5. 

‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid (d. during reign of Sulaiman) of Medina was a source of traditions 
for Yahya ibn Sa‘id (Bukhari, Ta?rikh ITI 2, p. 94; Jarh III 1, p. 96; Jam* I 335). His biogra- 
phies and those of his father, Walid ibn ‘Ubadah, are few and short in contrast to those of his 
grandfather ‘Ubadah ibn al-Samit (d. 34/655-56), who was a Khazraji famous for his par- 
ticipation in the treaties of ‘Aqabah and in Muhammad’s campaigns. He was one of five said 
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to have brought together (jama‘a) the entire Qur’dn in Muhammad’s day and to have taught 
the Qur°’dn and writing to others (Ibn Hanbal V 315; Jstiéb I 393). He served ‘Umar I in 
Syria as judge and educator (Ibn Sa‘d III 2, p. 98, and VII 2, p. 1138; Bukhari III 2, p. 92; 
Ma<‘arif, p. 131; Isttab II 412; Isabah II 661-64; Usd III 106 f.). He became also an authority 
on hadith, which he transmitted to his sons, including Walid ibn ‘Ubadah (d. during reign of 
‘Abd al-Malik), and others (see Ibn Sa‘d V 57 f.; Jarh III 1, pp. 95 f.; Jam I 334 f., II 536; 
Nawawi, pp. 329 f.). For his musnad see Tayalisi, pp. 78-80, and Ibn Hanbal V 114 and 313- 
30. His grandson and namesake ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid, who is the source of this tradition, 
reports that he and his father, from whom he transmits (Ibn Hanbal III 441), set out “in 
search of (religious) knowledge” (natlub al-‘ilm) -among the Ansar before the latter should 
perish (cf. p. 259). The first man they met was Abii al-Yasar Ka‘b ibn ‘Amr (d. 55/675; see 
Ibn Sa‘d III 2, pp. 118 f.; Jarh III 2, p. 160; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 1, pp. 220 f.; stisab II 700; 
Tsabah IV 419 f.; Usd IV 245, V 323 f.), accompanied by a young servant with a container 
full of manuscript sheets or suhuf (Jam* II 430f.). We have here a literate family of three 
generations whose members were familiar with both oral and written hadith. 

This seems to be a singleton tradition. Its one identical parallel is transmitted from Laith 
ibn Sa‘d by Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id, as in the case of Tradition 1, with the slight variants ee and 


lel for % and eel of the papyrus (Nasa II 160). There are, however, a number of tradi- 


tions that dwell on <A?ishah’s jealousy of her rivals in the harem and present closely related 
versions of this tradition (e.g. Ibn Hanbal VI 115; Muslim XVII 158). There are, in addition, 
later and slightly edited versions of the conversation between Muhammad and <A?ishah (Ibn 
al-Jauzi, Talbis iblis, pp. 33 f.; Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Kitab al-simt al-thamin fi mandqib 
ummahat al-mu>minin, ed. Muhammad Raghib al-Tabbakh al-Halabi [Halab, 1928] p. 80). 
The assignment for each soul of a good and an evil spirit is confirmed by the Qur°’din and 
numerous other traditions (see e.g. Sirahs 6:112, 43:36; Concordance III 125 ff.). See page 
141 for biblical roles of angels. 

Tradition 8. Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn Hibban (ca. 47—121/667—739) of Medina transmit- 
ted from many Companions to such leaders as Yahya ibn Sa‘id, Zuhri, Ibn Ishaq, and Malik 
ibn Anas (Ma‘arif, p. 239; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 1, pp. 265 f.; Jarh IV 1, pp. 122 f.; Ibn Hibban, 
p. 108; Jam: II 453; Tajrid, pp. 221 f.). 

Lwlu’ah was a freedwoman of the Ansar. Her transmission of this tradition is repeatedly 
confirmed in the biographical references to Abi Sirmah and in the parallels to the papyrus 
text. Abi Sirmah al-Ansa&ri (n.d.) participated in the conquest of Egypt, where he settled 
(Daulabi I 40; [sttab II 667; Isébah IV 197; Usd V 229 f.; Jam: II 482). 

The tradition has six nearly identical parallels, all but one of which (Daulabi I 40) are 
transmitted through Laith. Of the five from Laith, one (Ibn Majah II 30f.) is transmitted 
from him by the Egyptian Muhammad ibn Rumh (d. 242/856; see Jam: II 471; Jarh II 2, 
p. 254) and the other four by Qutaibah ibn Sadd (Ibn Hanbal III 453; Abii Da?tid III 315; 
Tirmidhi VIII 122 f.; Usd V 230). These parallels vary from the papyrus text only in the 
interchangeable use of the verb forms ja ,2| and Gls jal. 

Tradition 4. This is the first of ten traditions (Nos. 4, 9-10, 13-19) in which Yahya ibn 
Sa‘id reports his own practice and opinion and not those of Muhammad or of leading Com- 
panions. As seen in the discussion of Document 6, this type of tradition (pp. 173 f.) was likely 
to be ignored by the compilers of the later standard hadith collections. At any rate, no parallel 
has been found. Numerous traditions, however, describe the practice of Companions eager to 
share Muhammad’s cup of water or other drink. The drinking vessel was passed to the one on 
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the right regardless of his status or age (see e.g. Muwatta? II 926 f. [= Shaibani, p. 373]; Ibn 
Hanbal I 367, 462, II 130, 154, 260, 515, and VI 2f., 18; Nubala IJ 427). 
Tradition 5. Paleographically the ‘ain of oe at the end of recto 8 and the kaf of CNteiI in 


recto 9 are faulty because they look more like ha? or one of its sister letters. Scribal carelessness 
is evidenced also by the omission of (Jlé in recto 9 and of the last phrase of the tradition, which 
called for the interlinear insertion. 

Zibirgan ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Laithi (n.d.) was an obscure traditionist to judge by the paucity 
of information about him (Bukhari, Ta*rikh II 1, p. 397; Jarh I 2, pp. 609 f.). A Zibirgain ibn 
‘Abd Allah is mentioned as transmitting from Abi Hurairah, as is one whom Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
defended and transmitted from (Jarh I 2, pp. 609 f.), but no Zibirqin who transmitted from 
Abt Hurairah to Yahya is specified in the sources. 

No parallels have yet been found. A number of Companions were averse to the use of cold 
water in winter for the extensive ritual ablutions. Muhammad is reported as permitting the 
lesser ablution (tawaddu?), though he himself practiced the extensive one (taghassul). Among 
those who avoided cold water for fear of catching cold were ‘Amr ibn al-‘As and ‘Ammar ibn 
Yasir. Among those who insisted on the use of water, no matter how cold, for the complete 
ablution were ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘iid, and Abi Hurairah belongs 
in this second group (see Nasi I 63). The theme is widely discussed, including the substitu- 
tion of sand for cold water (ef. p. 264, comment on Tradition 3). According to Siirahs 2:46 
and 5:6 sand may be used when no water is available, that is, tayammum (see also Siirahs 
4:46, 5:9). Various opinions and practices prevailed among the followers of the several legal 
schools (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal III 348, IV 264f.; Bukhari I 97; Muslim IV 10, 56-63; Abi 
Dariid I 92; Ibn Majah I 105; Tahawi III 171-74). There are also a number of traditions 
against preferring death to any sort of trouble or misfortune (e.g. Bukhari IV 48, 410; Muslim 
XVII 7 f.; Ibn Hanbal II 316, 350). Some of these trace back to or are transmitted by Aba 
Hurairah. 

Tradition 6. Note the omission of the first ‘an in the isnéd, in all probability a scribal error 
as are other indicated errors of omission. Note also the cancellation of the last word in recto 
10 and the interlinear insertion in recto 11. 

For Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah (d. 106/725) see page 142. 

The only parallel yet found (Ibn Sa‘d III 1, p. 197, lines 10-15) has a different isndd, in 
which, however, Yahya ibn Said transmits from Qasim ibn Muhammad (see p. 191) to 
Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (see pp. 160f.). This and the papyrus text, though not identical 
in wording, were undoubtedly meant to convey the same meaning. The one significant variant 
is the negative pisl XY in recto 11 of the papyrus for the positive pay of Jbn Sa‘d. Ibn al-Jauzi 
(Ta@rikh ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, p. 55) cites the part beginning with yy from Ibn Sa‘d with 
some slight variation. ‘Umar’s statement was provoked by the controversy that was generated 
when Abi Bakr nominated him as his successor to the caliphate (see Tabari I 2137-41). 

Tradition 7. Note the break in the text, which cannot be due to the join in the papyrus 
and therefore is a blank space that was to be filled in later. Abi Yazid is no doubt Suhail ibn 
Abi Salih, from whom Yahya ibn Sa‘id is known to have transmitted and who, like Yahya, 
died during the reign of Mansitir. He wrote down his collection of traditions, including those 
from his father, which he marked in order to distinguish them from traditions received from 
others (Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, pp. 105 f.; Jarh II 1, pp. 246 f.; Dhahabi I 129; Mizan I 432; 
Jam I 207 f.). His father, Abi Salih Dhakwan (d. 101/719), was a well known transmitter 
from Abi Hurairah, and traditions transmitted from him by his son and others are readily 
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found (Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 1, p. 238; Jarh I 2, pp. 450 f.; Dhahabi I 83; Jam‘ I 132 f.). For 
some of Abii Salih Dhakwan’s materials see for example Taydlisi, pp. 316-20, and Ibn Hanbal 
II 230-32, 235 f., 246, 250-54. 

This incomplete tradition obviously refers to the treatment of slaves, especially their 
manumission, marriage, and profitable transactions involving minors. These themes are 
covered in the standard collections especially in the chapters on nikah and ‘aig. For traditions 
bearing on these themes see for example Muwatta? II 776, Bukhari III 416, 429, 434, 483, 
Muslim IX 206-8, Tirmidhi V 29, and Concordance I 215 eh and IT 352 jleall IF 


Tradition 8. For Anas ibn Malik see page 249. 

The earliest and shortest tradition ranking the Ansar would seem to be the one that simply 
states sled! yy lal) 92 .. It originated with Abi ‘Usaid of the Bana Sacidah, a subdivi- 
sion, like the Band al-Najjar, of the Khazraj tribe (Bukhari IV 125; Tirmidhi XIII 271; see 
also Akhbar al-qudat III 243 f.). The fuller tradition is widely known and is transmitted by 
several Companions in slightly varying forms (see e.g. Bukhari III 7; Concordance II 159). 
Its earliest forms trace back to Aba Hurairah and to Abi ‘Usaid (Ibn Sa‘d ITI 2, pp. 102 f.; 
Istt‘ab II 621 f.; Isabah III 694; Usd IV 279; Jame II 478; Tirmidhi XIII 270 f.) and his 
fellow tribesman Abt Humaid (Daulabti I 24; Istzab II 635 f.; Isabah IV 84; Usd V 174; Jam: 
I 282, No. 1063), both of whom are said to have died during the reign of Mu‘awiyah. Though 
most of the lines of transmission trace back to Abi ‘Usaid, it is Abi Humaid who links the 
origin of the tradition to the expedition of Tabak (Bukhari I 377; Muslim XV 43 f.). The 
earlier and simpler literary forms of the tradition omit the question-and-answer element (e.g. 
Ibn Hanbal III 496 f.; Bukhari, J'a?r7kh IV 1, pp. 299 f.; Usd IV 279). Some versions retain 
Muhammad’s initial question but omit the people’s answer: al!) Jw) & fe ij (ibn Hanbal 
1 56, III 105; Tajrid, p. 277). In others Muhammad repeatedly asks his question (Ibn Hanbal 
III 202) or the people repeatedly ask al Jywy L oo o (Ibn Hanbal IT 267). 


The papyrus text itself has two complete parallels transmitted, like Traditions 1-3, from 
Laith ibn Sa‘d by Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id. Their main is identical with that of the papyrus text 
except for the use of the modus energeticus of the jussive mood— rosy: and gl. for wash 


and pee —and the use of the plural 44, for ei, (Bukhari III 473; Tirmidhi XIII 270). 


The tradition has historic significance because it singled out the Khazrajite Band al-Najjar 
for the first place of honor among the Ansar and thus drew protests from some of the other 
tribes (Ibn Hanbal III 496; Muslim XV 48). Its real significance, however, is its bearing on 
the more widespread rivalry between the North Arab and the South Arab tribes. For, although 
the exact line of Muhammad’s maternal descent is not known, the men of the Bani al-Najjar 
claimed and Muhammad conceded that they were his maternal uncles. Certainly the early 
literature repeatedly emphasizes the role of both the men and the women of the Bani al-Najjar 
in the life and the political and administrative activities of Muhammad (see Sirah I 88, 107, 
286-88, 296, 337, 345-47, 360, 362 f., 1007; Ibn Sa‘d I 2, pp. 43 f., 54f., 76f., III 1, pp. 38, 
81 ff., and III 2, pp. 48-72; see also Watt, Muhammad at Medina, pp. 153 f., 165 f., 248, 288, 
and 399). 

Traditions 9-13. These traditions are of the magta variety, that is, their zsndd’s do not 
extend back to Muhammad. They report the practices of the Companions or Successors and 
have no parallels in the standard collections, though their themes are copiously treated in the 
latter (cf. comment on Tradition 4 and Concordance a scp? sale srl 2S yp sip) 


Many of the related traditions are transmitted, as in the papyrus text, from Yahya ibn 
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Said by Laith ibn Sa‘d, and in addition their isndd’s extend back through alternate links to 
Muhammad and forward to Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id (e.g. Bukhari II 19; Tirmidhi V 266; Nasa7i IT 
232). The main burden of such traditions is the avoidance of interest and usury (see p. 170), 
so generally condemned in Islam (see e.g. Siirahs 2:275, 3:130, 4:161; Strah I 759; Tirmidhi 
V 207; Concordance I 217 |, )). On the whole, the various practices accepted in such commer- 
cial transactions illustrate the workings of the dictum that “differences among jurists are 
a mercy from Allah” (see e.g. Shaibani, Al-asl I [Cairo, 1373/1954] 95, 221; Jamz II 78-92; 
Concordance II 67 f.). 

Tradition 9 touches on three themes—disapproval of demand for the return of a gift (e.g. 
Tirmidhi V 301; Abi Da?iid III 291), commercial loans with or without security (e.g. Muwatta? 
II 642, No. 46; Ibn Majah II 9; Darimi II 253; Nasat IJ 232), and stipulation of special con- 
ditions or reservations in a sale contract (e.g. Tirmidhi V 198; Nasa IT 227). 

Tradition 10 involves the sale of futures for a specified price and for advance payment (e.g. 
Muwatta? II 657 f., 680; Bukhari II 35; Abt Da?iid III 275; Tirmidhi V 216) and the settle- 
ment of contract disputes (e.g. Abti Da?tid III 273; Darimi II 250 f.; Tirmidhi V 271 f.). 

Qasim ibn Muhammad (d. 108/726) of Tradition 11 was a Medinan, the grandson of the 
caliph Abi Bakr. He was greatly preoccupied with hadith and sunnah, especially the latter, 
but was averse to committing them to permanent record. That he transmitted from Ibn 
‘Abbas and to Yahya ibn Sa‘id is frequently indicated (Ibn Sad V 139-48; Bukhari, Ta’rikh 
IV 1, p. 157; Jarh III 2, p. 118; Nawawi, p. 507; Dhahabi I 90 f.; Jam* IT 419 f.; Ibn Khallikan 
I 528 f. [= trans. II 485 f.]). 

The tradition involves trade in young slaves and specifically illustrates the general disap- 
proval of unequal barter and the approval of barter in kind for both animate and inanimate 
categories (e.g. Muwatta? II 640; Bukhari II 21-24, 31 f., 41; Tirmidhi V 246 f.; Abt. Datd 
III 249; Nasa II 221-24, 226 f.). It illustrates also the general disapproval of the sale of 
anything not actually owned and possessed by the would-be seller (Muwatia? II 642, 675; 
Muslim X 168-72; Tirmidhi V 241; Abi Da?iid IIT 276, 283). 

In Tradition 12 Laith ibn Sa‘d is omitted from the isnad. The pupil-scribe is actually writing 
down the added comments of his shaikh or teacher-transmitter. For Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib see 
page 202. The first part of the content is related to that of Tradition 11. The second part 
expresses Ibn ‘Abbas’ disapproval of pawning animals. The use of animals, pawned or given 
as security, was specifically regulated (e.g. Muwatta? II 468, No. 46; Bukhari II 116; Ibn 
Majah II 44). Note that Yahy4 ibn Said himself appended the comment: “‘A (marginal) note 
in the book reads ‘this is what Ibn ‘Abbas used to say about that which is given as security.’ ” 
This statement confirms directly that Yahya possessed and used manuscripts, from one of 
which his comment is quoted. 

Tradition 13 involves payment of debts. The chapters on sales (eset) in the standard col- 
lections all stress the required giving of measure for measure as a principle in all financial 
and commercial transactions and suggest, in addition, voluntary giving of a little more than 
a full measure (e.g. Bukhari II 139; Muslim V 226; Nasa-i II 224; see also Concordance II 
371 >); and IIT 561 f. +3). 

Tradition 14. The command to be considerate of and generous to the weak and the poor 
is found in Sirah 6:25 (cf. Ibn Majah II 275 f.). Many are the instances of Muhammad’s 
consideration of women and of the weak among men during pilgrimages (see e.g. Bukhari I 
422 f.; Muslim IX 38-42, with Nawawi’s commentary on legal differences of opinion in regard 
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to some of the points involved). Similar consideration extends to occasions other than the 


hajj (cf. Concordance I 76 ull 1397 jl, and IIT 512 f. nas). 

Traditions 15-16. Note the division of the word _ ,.\J| at the end of verso 12. No close paral- 
lels have been found for these two closely related traditions. It is impossible to determine 
whether Yahya ibn Said was omitted from the isndd of Tradition 16 intentionally. It is pos- 
sible that this tradition is itself an editorial supplementation by Laith ibn Sa‘d’s immediate 
transmitter and that he added Laith’s personal view on the subject. 

Note the use of the euphemistic phrase “made a gift of his wife to her people” to imply repu- 
diation. The main theme is fully covered in the standard collections. At issue is whether pro- 
nouncement of the divorce formula thrice on one occasion constituted final divorce or whether 
pronouncement on three different occasions was required. The second and more humane 
practice, which gives tempers time to cool and foolish husbands a chance to redeem their 
folly, was intended by Muhammad. The question was widely debated by traditionists, jurists, 
and commentators (e.g. Muwatta? II 550-53; Ibn Hanbal I 314; Bukhari III 464, 480; Muslim 
X 61 f.; Abii Da?iid IT 255 f.; Tirmidhi V 131-34; Nasa II 97; Ibn Majah I 323; Darimi II 
163; see also Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, “Divorce,” and Concord- 
ance I 141 f. cy and Jl a wt). 

Tradition 17. No parallel is yet known. The sources caution repeatedly against physical 
violence to servants and slaves since such treatment, especially if undeserved, calls for their 
dismissal or manumission. That Muhammad’s own forbearance toward his personal servants, 
freedmen, and slaves—even to “forgiving them seventy times a day’’—gave way to less con- 
siderate treatment is indicated by the papyrus text and numerous related traditions (Sirah I 
820; Ibn Hanbal II 45, IV 120, VI 31f. and 229; Muslim XI 126-31; Abii Da’iid IV 339-43; 
Tirmidhi VIII 126-31; Darimi II 181; Khatib VII 162; cf. Exod. 21:20). General disapproval 
of anger and rewards for controlling it are also stressed (e.g. Sirah 3: 134; Muwatta? IT 905 f.; 
Tirmidhi VIII 176-79; Concordance III 506,.4, IV 250f. Lae, IV 555 ene; Watt, Muham- 
mad at Medina, pp. 68 and 321). 

Tradition 18. No close parallels appear in the standard collections in the chapters on mar- 
riage and divorce nor in the Concordance. The point at issue is that no divorce is legal until 
the ‘iddah or waiting period is completed, so that a man who divorces one of four co-wives 
and marries another before the termination of the ‘cddah has five wives instead of the legal 
limit of four. Hence the fifth marriage must be annulled until the ‘cddah of the wife being 
divorced is completed. 

Muhammad did, on several occasions, annul a divorce or marriage entered into with un- 
seemly haste. His motive was as a rule to safeguard women’s rights as they were being estab- 
lished during the transition from pre-Islamic to Islamic practices (see Sirah 2:228; Bukhari 
III 479 f.; Muslim X 67 f.; Wensinck, Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, “Divorce” ; 
Concordance IV 15 ff.). The extent to which Muhammad arbitrated disputes between fathers 
and marriageable daughters and between husbands and wives is indicated in Gertrude H. 
Stern, Marriage in Early Islam, esp. pp. 34f., 104 f., and 130 f. 

Tradition 19. No parallel has been found. The point involved is no doubt related to the use 
of silk by free men and by women. As a general rule the use of silk was not approved for free 
men but was permitted for women, though some think its use was limited to slave women. 
The tradition may deal with a specific exception involving a man and his slave woman caught 
in a silken situation (cf. Concordance 1 441f. , > and II 27 “). 
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Tradition 20. Note the scribal error in the repetition of igiiey. The space allowed for the 
rest of the tradition does not permit the extension of the isndd beyond Yahya himself unless 
the matn was very brief. It is probable that the matn was related to that of Tradition 19, with 
a statement that may have read something like si ew Yor iy ol Y or perhaps even 
Ludteodl OG SS. 


Tradition 21. Only the first two links of the isndd survive. 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


The papyrus represents the hadith collection of Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari as transmitted 
by Laith ibn Sa‘d to an unnamed shaikh or teacher-transmitter from whom the writer of the 
manuscript itself received it. 

Zuhri, Yahya ibn Said, and Ibn Juraij (d. 150/767) won their reputations as the leading 
traditionists of the Hijaz partly because each attempted to make an exhaustive collection of 
hadith (‘ala al-wajh).! Yahya’s list of pupils, like Zuhri’s, included both Malik ibn Anas and 
Laith. Some of his materials as transmitted by Malik are found in the Muwatta?,? while the 
papyrus text and the parallels cited illustrate some of his materials as transmitted by Laith. 
Laith’s direct association with Yahya began during a pilgrimage in the year 113/732 when as 
a youth he wrote down traditions from Zuhri (see p. 168) and Yahya.’ 

Laith recorded Yahya’s early reluctance to use written texts,‘ and Malik recorded his change 
of attitude. While he was still in Medina Yahya regretted that he had not written down every- 
thing he had ever heard, though he was known for his good memory.® His criticism of Zuhri’s 
early transmission from memory (see p. 175) without the aid of manuscripts can only mean 
that Yahya himself not only wrote down his materials but used his manuscripts in transmitting. 
By the time he wrote from ‘Iraq to his former pupil Malik in Medina to send him a collection 
of Zuhri’s traditions, written texts had come to play as important a role in his study and trans- 
mission as they had long done in the circles of Zuhri, Laith, and Malik. 

Yahya began collecting traditions while he was still in Medina, some of them by corre- 
spondence (mukdtabah) with, for instance, Khalid ibn Abi ‘Imran (see p. 214), who flourished 
at the end of the first century.* Yahya supplemented this collection with about a hundred 
Zuhri traditions that Malik sent him in answer to his request soon after he took service under 
Saffah as judge in ‘Iraq,’ where his collection continued to grow. It was sought after and cir- 
culated in part or in whole in manuscript form in both ‘Iraq and the Hijaz.* That this growing 
collection acquired identity as a manuscript in Yahy&’s own day is evidenced by his younger 
contemporaries’ repeated references to it as Kitab Yahya ibn Said. The increasing acceptance 
of written as opposed to oral transmission is further illustrated by the seemingly divergent 
accounts that describe the attitude of one of ‘Iriq’s leading scholars, Hammad ibn Zaid ibn 
Dirham (98-179/716-95), to Yahya’s “book.” In one account Hammad, whose eyesight was 


1 Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, p. 276; Jarh, Taqdimah, p. 43; 6 Tabari ITI 2374. 

Jarh IV 2, p. 148; Khatib XIV 104f.; Dhahabi I 130; 

Nawawi, p. 625. 7 Akhbar al-qudat III 244; Kifayah, p. 347; Macrifah, p. 
2 See Tajrid, pp. 209-36 and 276-78. 259; Tajrid, pp. 262-65. See Khatib XIV 104 and Dhahabi 


7 . “4 ; 2 I 130 for Yahya’s similar but secret request to Sulaiman 
* Pabart IIT 2374; Khatib XIV 101; Nawawi, p. 265. in Bilal for the hadith of Rabi‘ah ibn <Abd al-Rahman. 


4 Jami: I 68. 
’ Jamic 1 74; Ibn Sacd VI 240; Khatib XIV 105;Dhahabi —* See e.g. Akhbar al-qudat III 224; Khatib XIV 104f.; 
I 130. Dhahabi I 129, 132, 211 f. 
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poor, is reported as saying that he did not possess anyone’s written material (Kitab) but that 
were he to have any book at all he would be glad to have the “book of Yahya.”® A second 
account states that Hammad did not have any book except the “book of Yahya ibn Sa‘id.’’!¢ 
Obviously Hammad, like Yahya and Zuhri before him, was at first reluctant to use written 
sources but relented later, at least to the point of acquiring the desired copy of Yahya’s book. 

That Laith added to the initial groups of traditions that he had received directly from 
Zuhri and Yahy& would seem to be indicated by the statement that he collected the hadith 
of these two scholars and of a third Medinan scholar who was their contemporary, Bukair 
ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj (d. between 117/735 and 127/745). Bukair settled in Egypt and 
had a written collection of hadith, all or part of which he handed to Laith for copying and 
transmitting, a very early example of the mundwalah method of transmission (see p. 209)." 
We have seen (Document 6) that Laith added to his Zuhri collection through a number of 
Zuhri’s pupils who had likewise settled in Egypt. Laith had the opportunity to add to his 
Yahya collection through some of Yahya’s pupils in Medina or even from some of his ‘Iraqi 
pupils such as Hammad ibn Zaid or his authorities.” For Laith made two trips to ‘Iraq. On 
his first trip, during the reign of Mahdi, he was accompanied by his secretary Abii Salih and 
both copied hadith materials, especially the vast organized collection of Hushaim al-Wasiti 
(see p. 163). The second trip was made on the order of Hariin al-Rashid, who sought Laith’s 
legal opinion,’ but no details are available of Laith’s literary activities on this occasion. Laith 
had still another source, in Egypt itself, from which to collect traditions of Zuhri, Yahya, and 
Bukair, namely, visiting scholars from the Hijaz, Syria, and <Iriq who, as Laith’s fame in- 
creased, made a point of calling on him and usually exchanged materials with him. 

Laith and Malik were not the only ones who collected the hadith of Yahya ibn Said. Ayyib 
al-Sikhtiyini, who admired Yahya,'‘ requested both ‘Amr ibn Dinar (d. 126/744) and the 
youthful Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah to write down for him the best of Yahya’s hadith. Sufyan re- 
ports that he wrote some traditions for Ayyib but heard later that the sheet (rig‘ah) on which 
he wrote them was lost.!® Others in Medina, though not professional traditionists, were inter- 
ested in collecting Yahya’s hadith from manuscripts without benefit of oral transmission. The 
Makhziimite Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abbad (n.d.) had a collection of Yahya’s manu- 
scripts from which he transmitted to Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. 154/771) while on a visit to the 
Yemen.'® Sufyin ibn ‘Uyainah reports Ja‘far’s possession of these manuscripts but does not 
specify their source, though his use of the verbs wajada and jama<‘a strongly suggests the book 
market. 

The fact that four of the traditions (Nos. 1-3 and 8) of our papyrus have identical or 
nearly identical parallels in the standard collections and the fact that all these parallels are 
transmitted from Laith by Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id point to Qutaibah as the transmitter of this 
document just as a similar set of facts points to his transmission of Document 3. But the bio- 
graphical sources that report Qutaibah’s transmission from Laith do not specify his transmis- 


§ Dhahabi I 131. 

10 Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 178; Dhahabi I 211 f. 

U Mizaén II 361. 

2 See e.g. Khatib XIV 105. 

8 Abu Nu‘aim VII 321-24. This trip is reported on the 


ant Lwlu?, whom Harin presented to Laith along with 
other gifts as a reward for his solution of H&rtin’s legal 
problem which released him from his vow to divorce 
Zubaidah (see Ahmad Amin, Duhd al-Islam II [1357/1938] 
90 for reference to this second trip). 


144 Dhahabi I 129. 


authority of Laith’s secretary, who does not state that he 
accompanied Laith. The details of Laith’s meeting with 
Hariin, obviously edited, are provided by Hiriin’s attend- 


15 See e.g. Khatib XIV 104. 


16 Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 38 f.; Jarh 11, p. 487; Bukhari, 
Ta?rikh 1 2, pp. 198 f.; Mizén I 192. 
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sion of the “book of Yahya” from Laith. On the other hand, they do state that Abt Salih 
the secretary of Laith transmitted the “book of Yahya” from Laith. The secretary’s method 
of transmission from Laith has been questioned. He himself states that he did not hear (sam‘) 
from Laith any book except that of Yahya ibn Said. Critics favorable to him, such as Yahya 
ibn Ma‘in, explain this as meaning that he read back (‘ard) his copies of other books or manu- 
scripts to Laith. Less favorable critics accuse him of relying on written sources only, using 
neither the sam‘ nor the ‘ard method, for all of his transmission from Laith. These critics 
would seem to have reached the point of absurdity in assuming that during some twenty 
years that Abii Salih served as Laith’s secretary!’ he never attended Laith’s classroom or pub- 
lic sessions when either the sam‘ or the ‘ard method had to be used.* I am inclined to accept 
the statements of Abii Salih and Yahya ibn Ma‘in and therefore suggest Abii Salih rather than 
Qutaibah as the probable transmitter of our document. That no parallel traditions from 
Abii Salih appear in the standard collections may well be attributed partly to the above-stated 
criticism as reinforced by certain questionable circumstances. There is a report that Abi 
Salih’s professional enemies or rivals, especially Khalid ibn Najih, a neighbor who had access 
to his manuscripts and imitated his handwriting, maliciously and surreptitiously introduced 
forged sheets and rolls into his collection (see p. 201), so that the aging Abii Salih, thus de- 
ceived, transmitted them as coming from Laith.!® Despite this shadow that was cast on Abt 
Salih, many who knew him well and trusted him continued to transmit from him.?° Others, 
however, especially scholars of the next generation, either bypassed him completely or, more 
frequently, used his materials but failed to mention him in the isnéd or referred to him only 
as ‘Abd Allah in order to hide his identity. Even Bukhari indulged freely in these practices.” 

In view of the foregoing considerations it can be stated that the papyrus represents the 
“book of Yahya” as transmitted by Laith probably to his secretary Abi Salih or perhaps to 
his pupil Qutaibah ibn Said. Any attempt to identify the next transmitter, the actual writer 
of the papyrus manuscript, would be futile. He must have been a younger contemporary of 
Abii Salih and Qutaibah. The manuscript itself, in view of the poor script, the scribal errors, 
the rather poor quality of the papyrus, and the lack of margins, indicates a student’s working 
copy rather than a scholar’s permanent record. It was in all probability written around the 
end of the second century or sometime during the first two decades of the third century at the 
latest. The roll form was still in use in the second century. 


II 


This document, like Documents 5-6, illustrates the relatively high ratio of survival in the 
standard collections of the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad as against those of the Com- 
panions and Successors, even of such renowned men of action as ‘Umar I (Tradition 6) or 
such famous scholars as Ibn ‘Abbas (Traditions 11-12), Sad ibn al-Musayyib (Tradition 12), 
and Yahya ibn Sad (see comments on Traditions 4 and 9). 

It is to be noted further that though both Yahya and Laith were primarily judges and jurists 
they retained the collection represented by Document 7 in the early musnad form, that is, 
they did not organize the subject matter into legal and non-legal categories and arrange the 


17 Khatib XIII 9. 20 Khatib IX 478; Darimi I 28 f., 49, 55, 73, 76, et passim 
18 Khatib IX 478 and 480, Dhahabi I 352 f., and Mizan (for oe Salih’s transmission from Laith and several of 
II 46f. credit Abi Salih with having heard a great many Laith’s sources); Tabari III 2374. 
traditions from Laith. 21 Khatib IX 480; Mizan II 47; Jam: I 268 f. See also p. 
1’ Jarh I 2, p. 355, and II 2, p. 87; Miz@n I 302, II 47. 173 above. 
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former under appropriate legal headings (abwdb al-figh). This unquestionable evidence of suc- 
cessive transmissions of such a hadith collection in its entirety (‘ald al-wajh), as also in the case 
of Document 6, can only reflect the importance that was early attached to the hadith and 
sunnah as such and not merely as aids to the legal profession, which was, from the start, basi- 
cally dependent on them. For Yahy4’s collection, like Zuhri’s, can be classified as a jamz 
al-hadith, which could in turn be classified by the next generation of transmitters of both of 
these units—such as ‘Uqail ibn Khalid and Laith—as partial musnad’s of Zuhri and Yahya. 

The zsnad terminology of Document 7 represents a stage between that of the extensive use 
of ‘an‘anah (see p. 121) and/or the term gala and that of the use of the doubly reinforced had- 
dathani plus gala (see p. 173). This transition calls for some elucidation. Important as the time 
element was in the development of isndéd terminology, it alone was not responsible for the 
variation in practice. The latter reflects also, on the one hand, individual preferences and, 
on the other, the increasing difference between the attitude of the judge and the jurist and 
that of the professional traditionist toward the isndd and its terminology. 

Zuhri and Yahya ibn Said began their student careers in the second half of the first century 
when there was as yet no sharp distinction between the jurists and the traditionists, both being 
generally referred to as ‘ulamd? or fugaha?—terms applied in their widest and non-technical 
sense to men of (religious) knowledge and understanding—from whose ranks were drawn all 
sorts of government officials, but especially schoolteachers, community educators, and judges. 
Owing in no small measure, but not entirely, to Zuhri’s outlook and activities, there was during 
his and Yahya’s lifetime an increasing awareness of the role that needed to be assumed and 
developed by a body of professional jurists (fugaha) on the one hand and by the professional 
traditionists (muhaddithin) on the other hand. These two outstanding men of Medina traveled 
different roads to reach the top of these emerging professions. The Tradition-conscious Zuhri 
became the first to undertake the major task of writing down all the traditions within his 
reach and found patrons in the Umayyads of Syria, while Yahya was called by the first two 
‘Abbasid caliphs to judgeships in ‘Iraq. The unquestioned integrity of these two men accounts 
for their common emphasis on a sound isndd for the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad, while 
their high rank in public office accounts for the inclusion of their own deeds and opinions in 
their respective collections, which covered also the hadith and sunnah of the first generations 
of Muslims down to their own day, as is so well illustrated by Documents 6 and 7 respectively. 
But despite insistence on the use of isndd’s, especially for the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad, 
there was not yet a set of clear-cut isndd terms carefully graded and defined to indicate the 
method of transmission used at each step. Early in the period of Zuhri and Yahya, when oral 
transmission alone was all but taken for granted, the verbs ‘arada ‘ald, sami‘a, dhakara, 
za‘ama, balagha and ballagha, gala, akhbara, and haddatha, followed by ‘an when called for, 
were used almost indiscriminately to indicate both direct and indirect oral transmission. But 
inasmuch as this was also the period during which written transmission began seriously to 
challenge and compete with oral transmission, the need was soon felt for terms that would 
indicate one or the other of these two types of transmission or a combination of the two. This 
problem, however, was never attacked methodically, and even its partial solution was left to 
the slow processes of time and general usage. Owing to the usage of those who favored oral 
transmission the terms balagha, dhakara, and za‘ama gradually became suspect while the 
other terms gained approval. In the meantime, though the early protagonists of written tra- 
dition continued at first to use all of these terms, they gravitated toward a preference for the 
terms gala, akhbara, and haddatha and presently adopted and stabilized supplementary terms 
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to cover specifically three methods of written transmission, that is, the mundwalah, ijdzah, 
and mukdtabah methods (see p. 35), which, as these studies show, were sanctioned and used 
by Zuhri, Yahya, and their contemporary Bukair ibn <Abd Allah (see p. 209). 

To use suitable isndd terminology in the classroom was one thing, but to achieve its full and 
consistent use in the isndd itself was another. For with each new generation of scholars a new 
link was added to the lengthening chain of authorities and the methods of transmission in- 
creased, so that any attempt to specify this double growth and greater degree of differentiation 
at every step of the written isndd had to fall by its own weight. Inasmuch as the use of 
manuscripts alone was under suspicion, the hadith-writer became concerned with a terminology 
that would indicate accompanying direct oral transmission. Hence there was greater emphasis 
on the term haddathani than on even akhbarani, let alone gala and ‘an. At first the use of 
haddathani and akhbarani indicated the sam< method, whereby the master himself recited or 
dictated his materials. Presently, however, the hadith-writers used both of these terms, as 
also haddathanad and akhbarand, to stress direct transmission without actually specifying the 
method of this transmission. The method could have been as frequently as not the ‘ard, 
whereby the student read back to the master, or even the mundwalah, ijazah, or mukdtabah, 
which stressed written transmission. It is well attested that Zuhri made no distinction between 
the sam‘ and the ‘ard method” and that he sanctioned the use of haddathani and haddathana 
for the mundwalah and 1jaézah methods even though he, at the time of transmission, made no 
inspection of the manuscripts involved; it was assumed, however, that he was already familiar 
with their contents or had complete confidence in the ability and character of the student or 
scholar involved.” 

That some of Zuhri’s pupils, including Ibn Juraij, Laith ibn Sa‘d, Malik ibn Anas, Sufyin 
ibn ‘Uyainah, and others who advocated permanent hadith records, followed Zuhri’s practices 
should not be surprising. Nor should it be surprising that the isndd’s of Documents 6 and 7 
so adequately illustrate both the progressive development and the relative non-fixity of the 
written isndd terminology. For the authors of both documents avoid all questionable terms 
in the tsndd’s of the hadith al-nabi, generally use ‘an‘anah for the earliest links of the isnda’s, 
and use the term haddathani exclusively for one (Document 7) or more (Document 6) of the 
later links of an isndd.** Nevertheless, in neither document does the tsndd terminology indi- 
cate the precise method of transmission for each link of the isndd’s. Such information, when 
it is available at all, has to be ferreted out of biographical and critical works, as was done for 
these studies. It should be noted, furthermore, that these types of literature, which cover “ilm 
al-rijal and “ilm al-jarh wa al-ta‘dil, had barely begun to appear in Zuhri’s day. For the latter 
type in particular the critics were groping for adequately descriptive technical terms through- 
out the second century. 

The evidence provided by the literary sources on the activities of the men of the isndd’s 
of Document 7 indicates, as in the case of Document 6, continuous written transmission with 
and without accompanying oral transmission. Yahy& ibn Sa‘id compiled his “book” from 
both oral and written sources (see p. 191). Among his contemporaries and even among his earlier 
authorities were a number of outstanding scholars who were definitely associated with extensive 


22 Bukhari I 24-27; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Fath al-bari collections of the 2d century—i.e., the Muwajta? of Malik 
fi shark sahih . . . al-Bukhari I (Cairo, 1319/1901) 107. For ibn Anas, the Jami‘ of Ibn Wahb, and Tayilisi’s Musnad 
Zuhri’s use of the «ard method see p. 181 above. —and the standard collections of the 3d century except for 

33 Kifdyah, pp. 326 and 329; cf. Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 274. the more precisely differentiated use in the latter of the 

24 The same usages are reflected, by and large, alike by terms haddathani, haddathand, akhbarani, and akhbarand. 
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written hadith collections. These included, in addition to Zuhri and Malik, Abii Yazid Suhail 
ibn Abt Salih (Tradition 7), Ibn ‘Abbas (Traditions 11 and 12), Anas ibn Malik (Tradition 8), 
and members of the family of ‘Ubadah ibn al-Walid (Tradition 2). Among Yahya’s authorities 
who did not at first write or sanction the writing of hadith but eventually encouraged others 
to write down from their dictation were Abii Hurairah (Tradition 5), Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (Tradition 6), and Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib (Tradition 12).?> Said 
ibn al-Musayyib even became concerned toward the end of his life when a promising pupil, 
Qatadah ibn Disimah (d. 117/735 or 118/736), showed no inclination to write down from his 
dictation, and he asked: ‘Don’t you write (at all), or do you (already) have in hand something 
of what I am relating to you?” Qatadah then proved that his memory was reliable by reciting 
all that he had heard from Sa‘id over a period of four days.?* Of all Yahya’s authorities that 
are mentioned in this document, only Qasim ibn Muhammad (Tradition 11) is known to have 
held out consistently against the writing-down of Tradition. The practices of the few remain- 
ing, mostly obscure men, cannot at present be determined. 

The following significant facts emerged from the detailed study of the isndd’s of Documents 
6 and 7. (1) The great majority of the men named, even those of the early period which over- 
lapped that of Zuhri and Yahya ibn Sadd, advocated and produced permanent hadith records, 
sometimes of considerable size. (2) Both Zuhri and Yahya drew freely on these records of 
their older contemporaries if not, indeed, on those of their predecessors. (3) The progressive 
transmission of the manuscripts represented by Documents 6 and 7 from Zuhri to ‘Uqail ibn 
Khalid to Laith ibn Sa‘d and from Yahya ibn Sa‘id to Laith respectively and of both works 
from Laith to several of his transmitters, such as his secretary Abi Salih and his pupils Yahya 
ibn Bukair and Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id, clearly indicates continuous written transmission of sizable 
hadith collections in their entirety (‘ald al-wajh). (4) While some form of oral transmission 
accompanied the written record at one or more of these stages of transmission, at other stages 
manuscripts exchanged hands to form the only basis of the transmission. 


26 Abi Nu‘aim II 333; ef. Nawawi, p. 510. Qatadah had 
5 Jami 173; Mizdn II 102. a phenomenal memory, but his eyesight was always poor. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17629. Late second or early third/early ninth century. 

Coarse brown papyrus, 26.2 X 14. cm., with 26-28 lines to the page and practically no 
outer margins (Pls. 15-16). The inner margins of the two joined folios vary from 1.5 to 2 cm. 
in width. The inner margin and a few traces of the text are all that survives of the first folio. 
The papyrus is broken and peeled in spots. 

Script.—Small easily legible cursive script. The scribe, who was very saving of space, 
separated the conjunctive waéw from the following word (recto 11, verso 10) and split a num- 
ber of words, including even the name Rishdin, at the ends of lines (verso 1, 6, 10). Diacritical 
points are used for b@ and its sister letters and for shin, niin, and yd; they appear more fre- 
quently on the verso than on the recto and are carefully placed, especially in names (recto 
8-9, verso 3). The circle without a dot is used for punctuation but is missing at the end of 
Tradition 10. Note that at the ends of lines the scribe separated the tradition from the circle 
that marks its end (recto 3, 14). 


TEXT 
Recto 

Lalislsdy duly cent poly ale alll le ol ot [eol, Ju (1) 1 

del aor de Stats! dag pe, oS sl Lalo yay 2 

all he peal ge ple gy hie ge db ge ol ge he col ole gy (2) O 38 

dl oki es Oyy Cpr li ley cp Je ail olteus] ade 4 

Ol) J hb VY odey al) Vi all Y ot aget Jil) elo 5 

O dal ge Glyl WLS J Cond dpyy ote Ire 6 

JB spell dee col ge al ge de Gal ce ond (3) 7 

ee ol oF gt 4) O pall te LE sl I. 8 

ayer EI Ager Ge ley UIT ai) Comal GE daw oe 9 

OE deme ge ele call Ge Getty (5) O PLY Cle ony 10 

9 Gal Ol BIL Cael 1b) Gol be SE Cell 1 

JE dC SE et pa S54 LE Ge el Y 12 

O deaf bee UI trey Qo yell peg Leos ol 13 

cel gy dee Gh SB ie Cal oe Gt (6) 14 

cael WI st Leds SB ey oly clLeeadl GLI! is 

Le dpe WW thy Gy po dos! JE SL 16 

Ale ge ay! ge hie ol of Gy () O [LLY 17 
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ce fy OS al ply ale alll he call oe 
atl yw L Sole CIE Cull nw ade Uo b 
gaited! 4 ler a ile dl 3 blot hei ail 
EY lore gtd ad (Lei tre odd I ya 
poly does 131 cagall OI tole Ll tle L 
O tyl daw I Ge! Ge cope wens 
(S2xd obey fell Me 131 VE 4S 
tl & oth 0) 0 at GB lab gall Gl 
tl al ge ey bee ol oe heel 
I fs 3.8) 5 ol dead! [GL Gh) dé [all 


VERSO 
9 (10) O Jurkiy UB lity onl Yoiy oy 
sbeQo Obl ge clall clell ol oe Gt 
Cadell aby Olede Gy fille Ge dee yx dE ye 
TAY Set ell CsI i ply ade all he call 
IML demele Beyer Cad ye Gh or Wel 
gd Fovel Oho ded Wy Cys Yo Syilly 
gle Lae Kadll oop sek all Ul UES 
WE cYyle Sh be by age feel lll yas 
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Comments.—Tradition 1. The reading of the last word of recto 1 as i.¢1)3, which frequently 
occurs in the standard hadith collections, is not possible paleographically. The ritualistic wash- 
ing of the entire head, including hair and ears, is a sunnah, but the word 4|,3 does not appear 
in this connection (cf. Muwatta? I 31, 34 f.; Bukhari I 59 f., 61; Muslim III 172 f., VIII 125 f.; 
Darimi IT 30 f.; Ibn Majah I 85-87; Nasa-1 I 27-32). The tradition in fact refers to Muham- 
mad’s practice and manner of blessing children presented to him, including his own grandsons 
(e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 215, II 101; see also Concordance II 170 i,\,3). The identity of the child 
involved in this instance became clear when the men in the isndd of Tradition 2 were identi- 
fied. He is ‘Abd Allah ibn Hisham ibn Zuhrah, grandfather of Abi ‘Aqil Zuhrah ibn Ma‘bad 
of Traditions 2-9. Abii <Aqil must therefore be in the zsnéd of this first tradition and be report- 
ing how his grandfather was blessed by Muhammad and describing how his grandfather prac- 
ticed the sacrifice. Both of these events are detailed in the grandfather’s biographical entries, 
which add that he was born in the fourth year of the Hijrah and lived into the caliphate of 
Mu‘awiyah and is said to have moved to Egypt (/sti‘ab I 387; Usd III 270f.; Isabah II 
910 f.; Jarh II 2, p. 193; Jam: I 245). A variant in several of the sources just listed is sLJL eet 
for Jil >. of the papyrus text. e 

Tradition 2. Rishdin ibn Sa‘d (d. 188/804) was a well known Egyptian traditionist. He was 
generally considered a trustworthy but weak transmitter because he had a poor memory and 
made careless mistakes. More specifically, he was accused by his younger contemporary Qutai- 
bah ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi (see pp. 143 f.) of uncritical acceptance of any traditions that were pre- 
sented to him: ajt> 6 cya gl Sad> Gp OWT ely lad al a Le dl, Y ols (see Ibn Sacd 
VIII 2, p. 204; Bukhari, Ta>rikh IT 1, p. 308; Ibn Hanbal, Al-musnad VIII [1369/1950] 117 f., 
note on No. 5748; Tirmidhi II 301, X 53 f. and 63 f.; Husn al-muhddarah I 155). This criticism 
indicates that Rishdin relied on manuscripts, which is not surprising considering his poor mem- 
ory. In this respect Rishdin can be compared with Abi Salih the secretary of Laith ibn Sa‘d, 
who in his old age could not detect forged manuscripts, including some of the Abii ‘Aqil of 
this isnad, which had been surreptitiously introduced into his authentic collection (cf. p. 195). 
Rishdin was considered weaker than Abii Salih, and his collection was almost entirely ignored 
though it was transmitted by his son Hajjaj (d. 211/826; see Jarh I 2, p. 160; Mizan I 214; 
Lisan II 22) and by his grandson Muhammad (d. 242/856) and the latter’s son Ahmad (d. 
292/904) in a “large copy” (BS 4s..j). This family isnad from Rishdin onward came to be 
known as the worst to come out of Egypt (Ma‘rifah, p. 57; Mizdn I 338, II 48). For Ahmad 
and Muhammad see Jarh I 1, p. 75, and III 2, p. 230, Mizan I 63 and III 40, Lisdn I 257 f. 
and V 118. 

Abi <Aqil Zuhrah ibn Matbad (d. 122/470) is known to have transmitted to Rishdin and 
to most of the leading traditionists of Egypt, including Laith ibn Sa‘d and his secretary Abti 
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Salih (e.g. Mizan I 338, II 47). His sources include the well known authentic transmitters 
Sadd ibn al-Musayyib (as in Traditions 4-6, 8) and Muhammad ibn al-Munkadir (as in 
Tradition 8). He transmitted also from several members of his family, including his father 
(as in Traditions 3, 7, 9) and especially his grandfather ‘Abd Allah ibn Hisham ibn Zuhrah 
(see p. 201) and a paternal cousin (as in this tradition) who remains unnamed (Daulabi II 33; 
Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 203; Bukhari, T’a?rikh IT 1, pp. 404 f.; Jarh I 2, p. 615; Jam< I 156; Husn 
al-muhddarah I 153). He was the sole transmitter from his father, Ma‘bad (Bukhari, Ta?rikh 
IV 1, p. 399; Jarh IV 1, p. 279; Mizan III 182). 

‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir (d. 58/678), a Companion who settled in Egypt, served under Mu‘awiyah 
as governor of Egypt and later in Mu‘awiyah’s navy. He is considered a leading Egyptian 
traditionist whose hadith was transmitted by many outstanding scholars of his own and the 
following generation (Ibn Sa‘d II 2, p. 127, and VII 2, p. 191; Bukhari, Ta*rikh III 2, p. 430; 
Kindi, pp. 7 f. and 36-38; Jarh III 1, p. 313; Istisaéb II 489; Isabah II 1164 f.; Dhahabi I 40; 
Jam: I 381). For his musnad see Taydlisi, pp. 135 f., and Ibn Hanbal IV 143-59. 

Nearly identical parallels for our text are available. The isnd@d is the same except that 
Rishdin is replaced by the Egyptian Sa‘dd ibn Ayyib, who was born in the year 100/718 and 
whose death date is uncertain (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 203; Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 1, p. 419, which 
gives death date as 149/766; Jarh II 1, p. 66; Jam< 1 170, which gives death dates of 152, 161, 
and 166 with preference for 166/782). The only variant in the content is oo, for o,a5 of the 
papyrus text and the addition of the phrase elt, is! pe at the end (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IV 
150 f.; Jam: I 156, 170). The tradition is found as a part of a longer one (e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 
19f.; Darimi I 182) with the isnad of the papyrus except that Rishdin is replaced by the 
Egyptian traditionist Haiwah ibn Shuraih (d. 158 or 159/774-76; see p. 239). It is also found 
as part of a longer tradition whose isndd traces back to ‘“Uqbah ibn ‘Amir, ‘Umar ibn al-Khat- 
tab, or Anas ibn Malik (Ibn Hanbal IV 145f., 153; Muslim III 118 f.; Tirmidhi I 71-74; 
Nasa I 35; Ibn Majah I 83 f., 89 f.; Concordance II 113, III 221). For the seven heavens and 
the eight gates see for example Muwatta? II 469, Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 145, Ibn Hanbal IT 268, 
Tirmidhi XIII 136 f. and 139. 

Tradition 8. Abii Sa‘id al-Khudri (d. 74/693) of Medina was a prominent Companion who, 
like ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir, collected Muhammad’s sayings. He transmitted them orally to scholars 
of his own and the following generation (Tabari III 2338; /stiab II 552 f.; Usd II 289f., V 
211; Isdbah II 166-68; Jarh II 1, p. 98; Mustadrak III 563 f.; Dhahabi I 41; Nawawi, pp. 
723 f.; Jam* I 158 f.). For his musnad see Tayalisi, pp. 286-97, and Ibn Hanbal III 2-98, 

This short tradition seems to have no parallels in the standard collections. The brief state- 
ment is relative to two questions. (1) Is the witr-prayer, which is performed at night after the 
last and before the first of the five required daily prayers, obligatory? (2) Just what constitutes 
the witr-prayer? Both questions are argued at length in sections devoted to this prayer, in some 
of which Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri is cited (Muwatta? I 63-66; Bukhari I 252-54; Abi Da?id IT 
61-67; Darimi I 370-74; Tirmidhi II 240-56; Concordance III 385, 398, 403). 

Abii Sa‘id al-Khudri was opposed to the recording of Tradition, and his hadith al-nabi is 
cited by others in support of this position (e.g. Ibn Hanbal ITI 12 f., 21, 39). 

Tradition 4. Said ibn al-Musayyib (d. 94/712) was the son-in-law of Abi Hurairah, from 
whom he transmitted the greater part of his collection. As stated above (pp. 201 f.), he trans- 
mitted to Abii ‘Aqil (Jarh IIT 1, p. 615). He served as judge in Medina but fell out of favor 
during the counter-caliphate of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair. Among his leading pupils were 
Makhil al-Shami, Zuhri, and Yahy4 ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari who, like the critics, were unanimous 
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in praising him (Ibn Sa‘d II 2, pp. 128-32, and V 88-106; Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 1, p. 467; 
Ma‘arif, pp. 223 and 273; Jarh II 1, pp. 59-61; Ibn Hibban, p. 418; Dhahabi I 52 f.; Nawawi, 
pp. 283-86; Jam: I 168 f.). He was one of the very few traditionists whose mardsil, or tradi- 
tions with incomplete zsnda’s, were accepted by Shafi (Risdlah, pp. 58 f., 63 f., and 74; Adab 
al-Shafit, pp. 232 f.; Kifayah, pp. 404-6; Matrifah, pp. 25 f.; Nawawi, p. 283). Though the 
papyrus text records Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib’s personal practice, the practice itself was none- 
theless that of Muhammad and is reported for the latter in almost the same words as those 
used in the papyrus text (e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 186, V 86 and 338; Muslim IV 154; Concordance 
II 510). 

For Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib’s initial stand against the writing-down of Tradition and his 
subsequent change of attitude see page 198. 

Traditions 5-6. The last word of recto 11 could be read in several other ways, for example 
ail or perhaps even with a miniature sdd or dad to give coal or eal. The reconstruction of 
the first word of recto 15 was suggested by a possibly related case of ela C.6| (Muwatta’ 
I 88) which has reference to playing with pebbles or to pelting with gravel and pebbles 
in the court of the mosque to express displeasure at something taking place there (see Con- 
cordance I 472 ela>, 1474 wand cs and IV 103 2u.). 

These traditions report Sa‘id ibn Musayyib’s own practices and opinions and seem not to 
have survived in the standard collections. 

Tradition 7. For ‘A?ishah as a traditionist see pages 119 and 187. The tradition seems not 
to have survived as a unit, but its essential parts appear frequently in related traditions. Two 
contradictory ideas are involved. Menstrual impurity nullifies the efficacy of prayer, and a 
believer who is in the act of prayer is thereby placed above all earthly impurity (e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal VI 214, 218; Muslim IV 17-26, 65-68; Bukhari I 80f., 138 f., 316; Concordance I 
118 pres Y gay) 

The seven earths and the seven heavens are familiar concepts in Islam (e.g. Sirah 65:12; 
Bukhari II 101 f., 303 f.; Tafstr VII 207-13; Maqdisi II 41-52 [= trans. pp. 37-52]; Con- 
cordance II 396 f. Cre) en): 

Tradition 8. Muhammad ibn al-Munkadir (d. 130 or 131/747-49) was a well known 
Qur?dn-reader of Medina and a traditionist who seems to have escaped the barbs of the critics 
(Macarif, p. 324; Bukhari, Tarikh IV 1, pp. 97 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 219 f.; Tabari III 2503; Ibn 
Hibban, p. 49; Abii Nu‘aim III 146-58; Dhahabt I 119 f.; Jam< IT 449). 

The tradition does not seem to have survived, though consideration for others is generally 
stressed in Islam. Private prayer and worship, though acceptable, are nevertheless considered 
the least meritorious. It is better to pray in two’s or three’s and best of all in the large congre- 
gation of the Friday worship (see e.g. Muwatta? I 129 and references there cited; Nasa71 I 
134 f.). Muhammad urged those who had prayed privately to join any group that was engaged 
in worship and thereby win added merit (Abi Da?iid I 157 f.; Nasa7i I 115; Concordance III 
344 f.). 

Tradition 9. Abii ‘Ubaidah, whose given name was Murrah, was the son of ‘Uqbah ibn 
Nafic al-Qurshi, the well known conqueror of North Africa, who died in 63/682-83 (see e.g. 
Isticab II 490 f.; Usd III 420 ff.; Husn al-muhddarah I 126 f.). Abi “Ubaidah was involved in 
Egyptian administrative circles until about 100/718-19 (see Futih, p. 84; Kindi, pp. 41 and 
69) but seems to be little known as a traditionist (see Bukhari, Ta’rikh V 51, No. 446; Jarh 
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IV 1, p. 365, No. 1666). His son and his grandson were very active in the affairs of North 
Africa and Spain (see e.g. Futuh, pp. 212 f. and 217-21). 

The tradition, though it deals with accepted ideas and familiar practices, has no parallel 
in the standard collections. Attention to personal grooming in preparation for the Friday 
worship and for festivals is generally stressed (e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 265, II 149, V 39 and 48f.; 
Muslim VI 74; Nasa*i I 100-102, II 75; see also Concordance II 368-70 dn.ol ey in several 


places). The instruction to trim the mustache reflects the practice that Muhammad adopted in 
contradistinction to that of the Persians and the “people of the Book.” The practice of letting 
the beard grow was similarly motivated, as was also the manner of dyeing and dressing the 
hair (see e.g. Taydlisi, pp. 95, 285; Muwatta? I 278; Ibn Sa‘d I 1, p. 52, I 2, pp. 132, 140-48, 
146 f., and III 1, p. 185; Tabari I 1573). As arule, if no principle was involved, Muhammad at 
first adopted the fashions, such as hair styles, of the “‘people of the Book”’ (Bukhari III 52), 
but later he deliberately changed such visible personal grooming so that his followers could 
be distinguished from all others (e.g. Taydlisi, pp. 273 and 289; Ibn Hanbal IT 240, 260, 262, 
291, 309, 356, 366, III 132, 246, and V 264 f.; Concordance II 65 kA jl \,a\-). Muhammad 
nevertheless retained a number of commendable and gracious personal practices of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, including the trimming of the nails as in this tradition, some of which he 
credited to the biblical Abraham (see e.g. Muwatta? II 921 f.; Tabari III 2387; Ta>wil, pp. 
135-37). 

Tradition 10. Note the division of the name Rishdin at the end of verso 1 (see p. 199) and 
the omission of the alif of prolongation of Khalid in verso 3. For the nun of d,.l5 in verso 
10, the scribe first wrote alif and then corrected it. 

Abi al-Hajjaj al-Jarrah ibn Aban al-Iskandarani, who transmits Traditions 10-12, remains 
unidentified despite the availability of his full name in Tradition 11. His authority and fellow 
Alexandrian, Khalid ibn Hamid (d. 169/786), was well known and was frequently quoted by 
Egyptian historians (see Fuiazh, Intro. p. 7) and traditionists. Among the latter are mentioned 
Abi ‘Aqil of this document and Abii Salih the secretary of Laith ibn Sa‘d (Bukhari, Ta°rikh 
II 1, p. 133; Jarh II 1, pp. 325 f.; Husn al-muhddarah I 153). Alexandria under the Arabs 
continued to be a center of learning and produced a number of reliable traditionists in this 
early period (see e.g. Husn al-muhadarah I 151-56; Sam<ani, folio 35d). 

For MugAatil ibn Sulaiman see Document 1. 

No parallel for this long tradition seems to be available in the standard collections, though 
traditions related to its several themes are numerous. The flying horses of heaven, with their 
non-earthly characteristics and their adornment of precious stones, are popular themes (e.g. 
Ibn Hanbal V 352, VI 281; Tirmidhi IT 88, EX 12 f., XIII 222; Concordance II 104 iI Sb 
and 107 4J| 4\s; Muhasibi, Kitab al-tawahhum, ed. Arthur J. Arberry [Cairo, 1356/1937] p. 
53). The people of paradise, too, are described in terms similar to those of the papyrus text 
(e.g. Muslim XVII 171-74; Ibn Hanbal ITI 349; Khatib XIII 197; Concordance I 274 ii bl 
and 377 4» in several places; Tafsir I 395-97, on Stirah 2:25). The grading of the different 
classes of the inhabitants of paradise is also a familiar theme (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 339, III 
283, V 316 and 321; Bukhari IT 315, 331; Concordance II 118 f. 4-3). The idea that entry 
into heaven and rank in heaven are conditioned by such deeds as are mentioned in the papyrus 
text is common (see e.g. Stirah 10:26; Ibn Hanbal II 498 f., V 348; Muslim XVII 159 f., 174 f.; 
Tirmidhi X 5, 16, 34 f.). Rishdin is cited repeatedly by Tirmidhi on the affairs of heaven and 
hell (see e.g. Tirmidht X 11, 35, 50, 56, 63; Darimi II 335). But deeds are in turn judged by 
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the motive behind them (see e.g. Bukhari I 14 and 22, ITI 412; Ibn Hanbal III 11; Concordance 
IV 380 pee). The interrelationship of the doctrines of salvation by grace, faith, and deeds 
is covered in the chapters on faith, ima@n (see Document 3, Traditions 4 and 29), in the stand- 
ard hadith collections and in formal works on theology and need not detain us here. 

Tradition 11. Note the omission of the circle of punctuation at the end of Tradition 10 and 
the absence of Rishdin’s name at the head of the isnad of Tradition 11. There is, however, 
little doubt that Rishdin is reporting a second tradition from Abi al-Hajjaj al-Jarrah (see 
Tradition 10), from whom a third tradition (No. 12) follows immediately. The incomplete 
isndd’s of Traditions 10-12 and the use of the indefinite ‘‘some learned man related to me” 
in the zsnda’s of Traditions 11 and 12 point to practices that no doubt contributed to the 
oblivion which seems to have overtaken Abii al-Hajjaj, though he may well be listed in works 
that specialize in weak and untrustworthy traditionists and that are not available to me. It 
should be pointed out, however, that for the categories of traditions that Abi al-Hajjaj is 
here transmitting—relating to strictly personal affairs and hell-fire preaching—imperfect 
isnad’s were more generally accepted (see p. 144). 

Tradition 11, which is more of a khabar, has no parallel. Visiting the sick was considered 
obligatory by some (see e.g. Tayalisi, pp. 101, 303, and 308 f.; Bukhari IV 48; Jami: I 121) 
and meritorious by all (see e.g. Tayalisi, pp. 132 f.; Ibn Hanbal II 344, 354). Muhammad him- 
self followed the practice (Ibn Sa‘d I 2, p. 95; Muslim VI 226; see Bukhari IV 40-49 and Con- 
cordance III 366 |} and IV 409-14 4 Il sole for full coverage of the theme). Many of the 
traditions on the subject trace back to Abi Hurairah (d. 58/678 at age 78), and his biogra- 
phers mention several cases of his own illness and devote considerable attention to his last 
illness and his death (Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 61-63; Abii Nu‘aim I 383 f.; Usd V 315-17; Isabah IV 
381-99, esp. p. 397; Nawawi, pp. 761 f.). Man is reminded not to be forgetful of death but not 
to wish for it as Abi Hurairah, who transmits such a tradition (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IT 350), is 
said nevertheless to have done on some occasion (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 61, and VII 2, p. 4; 
Ibn Hanbal II 316; Muslim XVII 7 f.; Abi Nu‘caim IX 13). The bleak surroundings and diffi- 
culties with his landlord mentioned in connection with that occasion suggest that it occurred 
during the earlier part of Abii Hurairah’s life, when he was poor and had long been one of the 
ahl al-suffah, or ‘guests of Islim” as Muhammad preferred to call the poor. Later, Abi 
Hurairah became a political figure and served under ‘Umar I as financial administrator for 
Bahrain. He delivered such a large sum of tax money that ‘Umar at first could not believe 
the amount to be possible. Later, when ‘Umar removed him from office, he distributed some of 
Abi Hurairah’s personal fortune, as he did the fortunes of a few of his other newly rich ad- 
ministrators (Ibn Sa‘d III 1, pp. 203 and 216; Ya‘qibi IT 234, 283). 

Tradition 12. Note the scribe’s correction of , > to \1> in verso 25, The Mugatil of the 
isndad is in all probability Mugqtil ibn Sulaiman of Tradition 10, Raja is probably the well 
known Raja ibn Haiwah (d. 112/730 at an advanced age), the theologian-traditionist who 
engineered the succession of ‘Umar II to the caliphate (see p. 23) and who was at one time a 
qass (Ibn Sa‘d V 247 ff. and VII 2, pp. 161 f.; Ma‘drif, p. 239; Bukhari, Ta?rtkh IT 1, pp. 285 f.; 
Jarh I 2, p. 501; Abii Nu‘aim V 170-77; Ibn <Asakir V 312-15; Nawawi, pp. 245 f.; Dhahabi 
I 111; Jam: I 139). 

Again the tradition as a unit has no parallel though its several themes appear in the stand- 
ard collections. Raised seats and large tents made of jewels—pearls and rubies being especially 
favored—are among the promised heavenly rewards (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IT 159; Tirmidhi IX 16; 
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Darimi II 336; Concordance II 105 i.>). Scepters resembling pillars of light and twigs and 
canes of gold are also envisaged (e.g. Ibn Hanbal I 398f., II 160; Concordance V 404 
ww Il Ol.45). Conduct deserving of such rewards includes the sacrifice of a healthy fatted 
lamb or some other acceptable animal (e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 489 f.). Remembrance of 
God and charitable giving to relatives, especially those of the maternal clan, are frequently 
urged on all Muslims (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 374, 484; Ibn Sa‘d IIT 1, p. 44, where the caliph 
‘Uthman seeks to justify his nepotism on this basis; see also Concordance I 357 urly and 
II 237 a) and pp. 117 above and 254 below). The rights of maternal relatives were deeply 


rooted in pre-Islamic Arabian society (see e.g. W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia (Cambridge, 1885] p. 65; Asaf A. A. Fyzee, Outlines of Muhammadan Law 
[Caleutta, 1949] pp. 334-41, 403 f.; Watt, Muhammad at Medina, pp. 272 f. and 289 f.). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


That the papyrus represents either Rishdin ibn Sa‘d’s own manuscript of his hadith collection 
or a contemporary copy of it seems to be indicated by the tsndd terminology. There is, first, 
the consistent absence of initial ‘an or gala or haddathani etc., which in itself does not neces- 
sarily indicate the compiler’s original collection. For example, in Document 5 the isndd’s 
start throughout with Nadr ibn ‘Arabi but other internal evidence points to a post-Nadr 
transmitter. On the other hand, in Document 2 the isnad’s start throughout with Malik and 
all the other evidence points to Malik himself as the author-compiler. In Document 8 there 
is no internal evidence to indicate a post-Rishdin transmitter. For, in Tradition 11, whose 
isnad does not start with Rishdin, it is apparent from the text that Rishdin continues to 
transmit on the authority of Abi al-Hajjaj al-Jarrah of the preceding tradition (see p. 205). 
Furthermore, the external evidence supports the conclusion that the papyrus represents Rish- 
din’s manuscript or an early copy of it rather than a manuscript of any one of his several trans- 
mitters except possibly his son Hajjaj. Significant in this connection is the lack of a complete 
parallel, that is, one identical in both isndéd and main, for any of the twelve traditions and the 
fact that in the one instance (Tradition 2) where there are identical or nearly identical parallels 
for the matn two of the isndd’s replace Rishdin with considerably older Egyptian contempo- 
raries (see p. 202). Again, of the eight known direct transmitters from Rishdin, not one seems 
to have transmitted a single tradition of the papyrus text. Thus it would seem that Rishdin 
fared no worse than other honest but weak traditionists whose collections were bypassed as 
units at the same time that some of their traditions were known from external evidence to be 
authentic and therefore were accepted for transmission. Among the leading traditionists who 
recognized Rishdin’s weakness yet transmitted some of his materials were Ibn al-Mubirak,! 
Qutaibah ibn Sa‘id (see p. 201),? and Ibn Hanbal.* 

It was usually family interest alone that was responsible for the preservation of manu- 
scripts of a weak or suspect traditionist. We have seen (p. 201) that Rishdin’s descendants 
to the third generation transmitted through an unbroken family isndd until close to the end 
of the third century. It is therefore possible that the papyrus represents the copy of Rishdin’s 
son Hajjaj or even of his grandson Muhammad and that the ownership was indicated at its 


1 See e.g. Tirmidhi X 35, 53 f., 63 f. 3 See e.g. Jarh I 2, p. 513; Ibn Hanbal VI 20. 
2 See e.g. Bukhari, Ta>vikh IT 1, p. 308; Jarh 12 p. 513; 
Ibn Hanbal II 222, III 247. 
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beginning. The script is of a poor and common variety that offers little help in dating. Though 
a scribal peculiarity which is usually associated with early manuscripts, namely the splitting 
of words at the ends of lines, appears in this document, it could stem from the scribe’s desire 
to economize on space as evidenced by the narrow margins. It should be noted, however, that 
neither the size of the script nor the interlinear spacing suggest desire for economy. 

Outside the family circle our sources lead us once more to Laith ibn Sa‘d’s secretary Abi 
Salih, who is one of the few scholars known to have transmitted directly from Rishdin‘ and 
who was also associated with Rishdin’s sources (see pp. 201, 204). The papyrus might repre- 
sent either Abi Salih’s own transmission from Rishdin or a copy that he acquired for his 
library from Rishdin’s son Hajjaj or his grandson Muhammad, who were his contemporaries. 
Furthermore, several of the documents in this small group of related literary papyri were 
associated in one way or another with Laith and his secretary (see p. 91). 


II 


Only five of the twelve traditions report either the sayings or the practices of Muhammad 
(Traditions 1, 2, 7, 10, 12), while the rest reflect the practices or opinions of his Companions 
and their Successors. Thematically, nine of the traditions involve ritualistic practices, one 
deals with an illness of Abii Hurairah (Tradition 11), and two refer to the Day of Judgment 
and the life hereafter (Traditions 10 and 12), a field in which a great deal of leeway was per- 
mitted as to both main and isndd (see p. 205). There is not, in all the twelve traditions, a single 
practice or idea that is inconsistent with the essential burden of the related traditions that 
have survived in the standard collections. Therefore the rejection of all twelve traditions, 
each as a unit of isndd and matin, was determined solely by their defective isndd’s, the defect 
being the weakness of Rishdin. Furthermore, when the matn was corroborated through an 
isndd that is the same except for the elimination of Rishdin (see p. 202), priority for inclusion in 
the standard collections was given to traditions from or about Muhammad, as seen repeatedly 
in connection with the early hadith collections represented by our papyri (see p. 77). 

The role that manuscripts played in the earlier evolution of Rishdin’s collection is not 
sufficiently clear. It is known that Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri was opposed to the writing-down of 
traditions (see p. 202) and that Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib eventually sanctioned the writing of 
hadith (see p. 198). Specific information on the practices of the other early and intermediate 
men of the isndd’s has not yet been located. It should be noted, however, that the isndd of 
the family of Abii ‘Aqil is predominant, that family collections have been proven in the great 
majority of cases to consist of manuscripts that passed from one generation to the next, and 
that manuscripts played the major role in Rishdin’s own transmission and in that of his 
family for three more generations. 


4 Mizan II 48. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17630. Early third/ninth century. 

Fine light brown papyrus, 26.8 X 2.4 cm. (Pl. 17). The piece is broken at the top and per- 
haps at the bottom also. Much of the upper and right parts is lost, and the rest is badly dam- 
aged. The vertically fibered surface of the papyrus was used first for a private letter. The 
hadith text was written later on the back of the discarded letter in a smaller script with less 
generous spacing. Errors, corrections, and spacing further mark it as a rough copy. 

Script.—Small cursive stable hand. Diacritical points are used frequently for 6a and its 
sister letters, niin, and y@ and less frequently for shin, dad, and ghain. Once each, fa? and gaf 
have a dot above and below respectively—in the words la and 6,las of Tradition 11. The 
initial alif of Ibn Lahitah is omitted throughout. Note the almost angular initial ‘ain of 
“cUmar” in Tradition 2 and of the first ‘““Amm§ar” in Tradition 9. The circle is used for 
punctuation. 


TEXT 
ing) yy Sy JE) O sha Sle } 1 
Cal gh CMe asl all oll ] 2 
pe Ob et GS ge te gy (2) OL } 3 
al ele go LS oe ed & 6) © [ Int eepells, aa } 4 
Jol pene [coll Leg] alll te ot OI SE LOG Ge alll Le Gy Ge Ge LH eS Gl awed 5 
oF Aad oy @) O je the tte [y], eet de ol 5 Ql Jul, > te sl Ls] 6 


oy alll Ane 

els Seal sh OU ot eg Geel ce ed cal Loe Gel eee Ql 7 

JK (6) O se Colles Lbat pee oy dle OI Olie Gy Olde Ge al ce deg y G)] 8 
dnd) oF 

Crom JI JE LO yO) oF Gel eye MO Gym ate | } 9 
[OMS Gy OD] 

stele Gell gabe ge [eb] » DltLI> (8) © Sat ol sy Y LL [gy o> JU Ja] 10 

[yw SWS SK ately yo lal BE ale ale SWS 21 ibe kr oy wi dll hai 

tke coll oe Ge lee coil alee ge Ube yy ole> (9) O lay LS oy [ ] 12 
Ip bd eal ol db 

el Cath SL She aL Spy Lo) ob Ch SIE po Yd 958 olde y sly ei ets] 13 
3.9 Lal ots Ley 
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NGF JS oy yd ST allel) lod! p> bill i ie Sid Gi Ub Sy 3 ilu 

belt alnad SUS CA god J LI SE LE col ge mull ple (10) O Ai] 15 
elas (11) O ps lab 

Gta ellbdle Lol JS Gedh Goey dlete Js LEI LS SE LF ol ye gpl! Placed GJ) 16 
dene pl bb fod 2 

daa) Gy (12) O ol UnSe SE SE L eld Cle he y! lb (ol Hult 117 
Gite di 

BSN 3 TA ol alee ye ye Sy Ul pom al Sera Gy lS [UG JK GAY YI 18 
A Vy! 

Cp oe ge dal Gy (13) O Ug lI sdall to) wa sol, 45% ol Gly 2 2 ai] 19 
OlaLe se ell 

evaill Wad 2 Shei y De lgelll ge bay etm Gp glee ae La J [by SE ly Gl 20 

© bork Sal Ob oS Sl SE ail [es Mees y ae Gy thee WLS oS tel I old nelédl ty] 21 

alll Le Cay pl ade alll Uywy Ot sla Gy Olde ge GAY Gy UK ge led o (14)] 22 
dl dehy 

args tar by Opaled pKetg cyl Y UB LlMh opllh ager Lb pple Gedy Leos oll] 23 

Yi atly hy pg Cot oF ce tl Gol bed alll Ge ly pS I Lael Ly all Gil Ui) 24 
rem she 

[O Se aol oll 25 


Comments.—Traditions 1-2. The first tradition corroborates a preceding one which is lost 
with the top of the papyrus. Not enough significant text remains to justify an attempt at 
identification. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Lahitah (96~174/714—90) was a well known Egyptian traditionist and jurist 
and a fellow student of Laith ibn Satd. He was appointed imperial judge for Egypt 
(154-64/771-80) by the ‘Abbasid caliph Mansi (Futth, pp. 243 f.; Kindi, pp. 368 f.; Husn 
al-muhadarah I 164, II 117). For imperial appointments of provincial judges see page 123, 
note 19. Most of Ibn Lahitah’s contemporaries and students held him in high esteem as a 
traditionist, but later critics were divided in their opinions as to his trustworthiness (see pp. 
219-21). 

Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj (d. between 117 and 127, 122/740 being most preferred 
date), Zuhri, and Yahy4 ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari were considered the most learned men of Medina. 
Bukair left Medina early to settle in Egypt, where he transmitted to a group of young scholars 
who later became famous. This group included Ibn Lahi‘ah and Laith ibn Sa‘d. Laith’s trans- 
mission from Bukair was based on manuscripts, by the mundwalah method (see p. 194) accord- 
ing to Abt Walid al-Taydlisi and by the 7jdézah method according to Ibn Hanbal (Ibn Sa‘td V 
185, 225; Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, p. 113; Jarh I 1, pp. 403 f.; Tabari III 2501; Ibn Hibban, p. 
143; Nawawi, pp. 175 f.; Dhahabi I 150; Jam: I 58 f.; Husn al-muhddarah I 147, 162). 
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Tradition 3. The reconstruction in line 5 is based on the name Abi Qabil in line 6. Note 
cancellation of text in line 6. 

Abt Qabil Hayy ibn Hani al-Ma‘afiri (d. 128/746) left the Yemen as a youth, late in the 
reign of Mu‘awiyah, to settle in Egypt, where he later transmitted to many of Egypt’s schol- 
ars, such as Bukair among the immigrants and Laith ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Lahi‘ah among the 
natives (Daulabi IT 85; Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 201; Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, p. 70; Jarh I 2, p. 275; 
Mizdn I 293; Husn al-muhadarah I 153, 154, 163; see also p. 213 below). Ibn Lahisah trans- 
mitted from Abi Qabil to ‘Uthman ibn Salih (d. 219/834), who wrote down his materials. 
‘Uthman lost his manuscript (Kitab) and was directed to a seller of sweetmeats who presumably 
had found it and probably was using it for wrapping. ‘Uthman made a purchase from the con- 
fectioner, but the source does not indicate whether or not he found his manuscript (Jarh III 
1, p. 154). ‘Uthman is known to have used manuscripts and is an important source for Egyp- 
tian history (see e.g. Futih, Intro. pp. 7 f.). 

Abii Qabil’s source is in all probability Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
(n.d.), who transmitted few traditions but was considered trustworthy. Other transmitters 
named Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah (Ibn Sa‘d V 150; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IT 1, p. 45; Jarh I 2, p. 212; 
Ibn Hibban, p. 54) do not fit the context (see below). 

Abi ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi Maimiin remains unidentified. He could be the son of Abi Maimin 
‘Ubaid Allah al-Ansari (n.d.), whose clothing could be of interest in this context (see Daulabi 
II 186; Jarh II 2, p. 221; Mizan II 168). 

Qasim ibn Muhammad (d. 108/726) was the grandson of the caliph Abi Bakr (see p. 191). 
Ibn Sa‘d (Vol. V 141-43) devotes considerable space to his personal habits and clothing, which 
included several articles made of the popular khazz. 

Traditions 3-8 (and possibly some of the preceding lost ones) involve the wearing of gar- 
ments made of khazz, a material woven either entirely of silk or a mixture of wool and silk 
(see Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, j~; R. P. A. Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillé des noms des 
vétements chez les Arabes [Amsterdam, 1845] p. 6; Ernst Kihnel, ‘Abbasid silks of the ninth 
century,” Ars Orientalis II [1957] 369-71). The all-silk variety was forbidden to free men (see 
p. 192), but the wool-and-silk mixture was thought to be permissible for them because Muham- 
mad himself and some twenty Companions are said to have used it (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IV 233; 
Abi Da?tid IV 45 f.; Muwatta? II 912; Bukhari IV 76 f.). Though some prominent Companions 
and Successors, such as ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and his son ‘Abd Allah, remained opposed 
to its use, it did come to be widely used in their time and after, as our document indicates, and 
even won the approval of theologians (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d III 1, p. 239; Concordance II 27 >) 

Tradition 4. Note cancellation of text at end of line 7. There are several contemporary 
traditionists named ‘Ubaid Allah from whom Ibn Lahi‘ah did transmit or could have trans- 
mitted (see e.g. Fuith, pp. 231, 235; Bukhari, Ta?rikh III 1, p. 376; Dhahabi I 151 f.). The 
name is completed to read ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Abi Ja‘far al-Misri (d. 1386/753-54) in line 7, 
where it fits well, on the strength of the statement that Ibn Lahi‘ah transmitted from this 
‘Ubaid Allah, who in turn had heard traditions from Hamzah ibn ‘Abd Allah, probably he of 
Tradition 3 since both traditions cover the same theme (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 202; Jarh II 2, pp. 
310 f.; Jam I 305; Dhahabi I 128). Mizdn II 67 cites traditions whose isndd’s include Ibn 
Lahitah-Bukair—Nafic and Ibn Lahitah—Ubaid Allah ibn Abi Ja‘far—Nafic. 

Traditions 5-6. Tradition 5 is reconstructed to start with Ibn Lahi‘ah (line 8) on the 
strength of Tradition 6, which corroborates Tradition 5 and starts with Ibn Lahitah. The 
space available at the beginning of line 8 allows for the reconstruction of Ibn Lahi‘ah and 
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another name. The surviving final ha? suggests Abi Imamah ibn Sahl or perhaps Salamah ibn 
Makhramah, both of whom are known to have transmitted from the caliph ‘Uthman (Dhahabi 
I 8; Jarh III 1, p. 160; Ibn Hanbal I 58). ‘Uthman is credited by some with 146 traditions, 
only sixteen of which found their way into the Sahihain (Nawawi, p. 410). He was interested 
in the market place and questioned people about prices and news (Ibn Sacd III 1, p. 40). A 
number of the Companions and many more of the Successors transmitted from him, so that 
his musnad must have been sizable (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d III 1, pp. 36-58; Macdrif, pp. 99-102; 
Jarh III 1, p. 160; Nawawi, pp. 405-13; Dhahabi I 8 f.; Jam< I 347; Isabah IIT 1108 f.). Most 
of the works which deal specifically with the Companions have little to say of ‘Uthman as a 
traditionist. For his musnad see Taydlisi, pp. 13-15, and Ibn Hanbal I 57-75 (= Ibn Hanbal, 
Al-musnad I [1365/1946] 323 to II [1366/1947] 16, where not 146 but 171 traditions are 
numbered). 

The line crossing out the entire content of Tradition 5 is due to some error in copying, as 
also in Tradition 4. Nonetheless both ‘Uthman and ‘Imran ibn Husain (d. 52/672) wore 
clothing made of khazz, ‘Imran with Muhammad’s specific approval (Ibn Sa‘d III 1, p. 40, 
and VII 1, p. 5; Ibn Hanbal IV 438). 

In Tradition 6, Ibn Lahitah is most likely supplementing Tradition 5 by indicating that 
‘Imran also wore clothing made of materials for which Hamdh in Syria was known. When 
Basrah was founded ‘Umar I sent ‘Imran there to teach the people (3,.aJ1 sl att nc ata). 
Later ‘Imran served as judge in Basrah (see e.g. Nawawi, pp. 484 f.). 

Tradition 7. Misa ibn A‘yan al-Harrani (d. 117/793) apparently moved in ‘Iraqi and east- 
ern circles, since most of his authorities and transmitters were from those regions (see p. 153). 

Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (d. 167/784) of Traditions 7-9 is the famous Basran tra- 
ditionist of Document 5, who used manuscripts and committed his own collection to writing 
(see pp. 160 f.). 

This and the following tradition also involve clothing made of khazz. If we read s~ 4 Y in line 
10 the sense would seem to be that wearing such clothing is of no particular significance, but 
if we read pg 9 NY the sense could be that the wearer is not welcome under one’s roof. 

Tradition 8. ‘Ammar ibn Abi ‘Ammar (d. ca. 72/691), a mawld of the Bani Hashim, was a 
trustworthy traditionist of Mecca. He transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas, Abi Hurairah, 
‘Imran ibn Husain of Tradition 5, and others. Hammad ibn Salamah was one of a half- 
dozen well known traditionists who transmitted from ‘Ammar (Bukhari, Ta’rikh IV 1, p. 26; 
Jarh IIT 1, p. 389; Ibn Hibb&n, p. 65; Jam* I 400). The sources do not carry ‘Ammar’s genealo- 
gy as far as the papyrus text does, for the word after the second ‘“Amméar” in line 10 is 
definitely not oF but oe though only the dot of the bd? is visible in the reproduction (Pl. 17) 
and the name following is not too certain. Concordance I 391f. 34> and II 336 f. —s; do not 
seem to offer possibilities for identification of the tradition. 

Tradition 9. The Ibn Abi ‘Abbas of the isndd is ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, who is seldom cited 
by his kunyah, Abii ‘Abbas (see Vol. I 104), and who was one of ‘Ammar ibn Abi ‘Ammar’s 
authorities (see above). Note the interlinear words and the use of \is for ois in line 13. 

The tradition seems to be a singleton since all the many parallels originate with Ibn ‘Abbas 
and have the additional links ‘Ammar and Hammad as in the papyrus text. Three parallels 
are transmitted from Hammad by ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi (135-98/752-814; see Ibn 
Hanbal I 242 and Yafid I 134), <Affan ibn Muslim (134—220/752-835 ; see Ibn Hanbal I 283), 
and Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Khuza‘ (n.d. and not further identified; see Khatib I 142). 
‘Abd al-Rahman’s version reads as follows: 
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eee gen ey ee ee yee pF dale cy aber LS Gem) de We 
ia Le all Joy L GB JB Ls ys ey at abt po lgd B58 a 1 Cail slell rats pleall 
- py dus fs clita esa! ils tabs glee Jb esa dus anil jl ‘ aylowely nol e Jb 
cAffan’s version in Ibn Hanbal’s text reads as ages: 
Caray St sp Lad pale coll Cah SB eke Gol ge slee UI dale yl ye ole SF Obie We 
ores p> lin JU lis L all yey cgtly CI uth C18 p> Led 3) 9,18 ote Fl Cac oi sy lel 
- pl bls 3 JS optonsd esl NS borls esa dur abadl Jjl é alowely 
Other parallels, with minor variants, are transmitted from <Affan (e.g. Istiéb I 144, transmit- 
ted by Abi Bakr ibn Abi Shaibah [d. 235/946]; Usd II 22, which does not mention ‘Affan 
though the text is his; perhaps also Isabah I 687). <Affan was a prominent ‘Iraqi traditionist who 


moved from Basrah to Baghdad. He was an assiduous collector of hadith, which he wrote 
down accurately and collated (Ok ae Cudodl 2s az; see Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 78; 


Khatib XII 273 f.). He was for ten years the teacher and colleague of Ibn Hanbal and shared 
the views and trials of the latter on the question as to whether the Qur°’an was created. Ibn 
Hanbal, among others, preferred <Affan to ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi, especially for his 
transmission from Hammad (Jarh III 2, p. 30; Khatib XII 272, 274 f.), which explains the 
popularity of ‘Affan’s transmission of this tradition (see Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 51; Bukhari, 
To@rikh IV 1, p. 72; Macarif, p. 261; Khatib XII 269-77; Dhahabi I 344; Jam: I 407). 

The textual differences among the parallels and between them and the papyrus text are 
mostly of familiar types that occur when transmission is not literal (harfi): order of words and 
phrases, additions and omissions of words and phrases that are incidental to the basic meaning, 
interchanging of al-nabi and rasul Allah and of other words; inclusion or omission of the 
tasliyah, and variations in the use of direct and indirect speech. Despite these differences, the 
basic meaning of the tradition remains the same. There is, however, one perhaps rather sig- 
nificant difference between the papyrus text and all the parallels, namely, the actual time of 
Husain ibn <Ali’s murder. Whereas the papyrus text reads ali i. and ai! ei in lines 14 and 
15, all the parallels have eal dice and ‘ea ois. In Tabari’s account Husain i is described as 


making frantic preparations for defense oil through the night before the morning of his death 
(Tarikh II 323). This particular difference may reflect the belief that visions in daytime are 
more prophetic than dreams at night and that the time of a vision or a dream conditions the 
time of its fulfillment, and dreams in the early morning are expected to be fulfilled the same 
day (cf. p. 169). It is a day-and-night of twenty-four hours that is specified in all the accounts 
of Husain’s death no matter which terms are used. 

The tradition has, so far as I know, no parallels in Shi‘ite sources. Ya‘qiibi II 292 tells an 
entirely different story, with no isndd, according to which Muhammad while he was still on 
earth predicted Husain’s death. He gave his wife Umm Salamah, a staunch ‘Alid, a bottle filled 
with earth or sand and told her that when the earth turned to blood Husain would have been 
killed. When Husain’s trouble began in ‘Iraq she watched the bottle by the hour, and when 
she saw blood in it she realized Husain was dead and was thus the first to give the alarm in 
Medina. She is credited with a related tradition according to which she dreamed that Muham- 
mad had his head and beard covered with earth in mourning for Husain (Usd II 22). 

Tradition 10. JJimam ibn Ismia‘il al-Ma‘afiri (d. 185/801) was a well known Egyptian tradi- 
tionist, the son-in-law of Abii Qabil of Traditions 3, 4, and 11. He was generally accepted as 
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reliable and was sought out particularly for his traditions from Abt Qabil. Ibn Hanbal wrote 
down Dimam’s collection of hadith from one of Dimam’s direct transmitters, Suwaid ibn 
Said (140-240/757-854), who had a collection of manuscripts (Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, p. 70, 
and II 2, p. 344; Jarh II 1, p. 469; Ibn Hibban, p. 143; Mizan I 473; Husn al-muhddarah I 
154; Yaqit II 224; see also p. 218 below). 

No parallel has yet been located in the standard collections and biographical works. Around 
the death of Husain there soon developed a body of traditions and legends, particularly among 
the Shitites, as seen in the comment on Tradition 9. 

Tradition 11. As noted above (p. 210) Abi Qabil migrated from the Yemen to Egypt. The 
herdsman’s friend presumably was in Medina, or at least in the Hijaz, when ‘Uthman was 
assassinated, and he hastened to the Yemen with the disturbing news. The name may be read 
also as _|.>dll feat or jel th The letters of the last words in line 16 are clearly sad or dad, 


cain or ghain, and dal or dhdl but yield no personal name. They do yield several place names, 
the most likely of which is fee (Yaqiit IV 388). Perhaps the word is meant for teu, in 
which case the woman is in some way concerned with the family collyrium box, perhaps as 
a means of identification. 

The tradition has no parallels, and there is little reason for it to have found its way into the 
standard collections. However, Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 1, p. 70, has preserved an item that con- 
firms the first part of the tradition: Ju bs tl oF heal oy plan’ Way We cp st Ju 

Cdl ede Ul alte (fs. Abi Qabil seems to have taken a lively interest in the politics and 
deaths of the caliphs, including ‘Uthman and Mu‘awiyah (see Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 201, and 
Futih, p. 234, and note the isnad |. ost! oe fe ost! cp all Le). 

Tradition 12. Of the many men named Walid ibn al-Mughirah only Walid ibn al-Mughi- 
rah al-Makhzimi (n.d.), who transmitted from Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, the son-in-law of Abi 
Hurairah, bridges the interval between the time of Abii Hurairah and that of Bukair ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Ashajj (Jarh IV 2, p. 17; Mizdn III 276). See page 209 for the rest of the isndd 
links. 

The complete matn has only one parallel (Muwatta? 111, No. 18), which reads sl. SF ee 
AS po ald 1a OL al e! als al Cyt Pdaendl hol 1 4a N Sol ce Spt GIT By me Col Ol aely ail 
In this version sie. is substituted for 5», and the order of the two themes—presence at 
the initial reading of the Qur’an and participation in the initial prayers—is reversed. No 
separate parallels for the first part of the papyrus text have been located, but parallels for 
the second part are numerous and for the most part trace back to Abi Hurairah (see e.g. 
Muwatte? 1 5 f.; Bukhari I 154; Muslim V 105 f., especially Nawawi’s comment; Ibn Hanbal 
II 241; Ibn Majah I 179; Mustadrak I 216, 274; see Concordance II 301 and III 404 and 406 
for references to other parallels and related traditions). 

Tradition 18. Sulaiman ibn Yasar (d. between 94 and 110, with preference given to 107/ 
725, at age of 73) was counted among the seven leading scholars of Medina. So far as I know, 
he is the only initial source for this tradition, which is therefore a singleton. The expedition 
in which he participated, as stated here and in all the parallels, took place in the year 34/654 
at the earliest or 50/670 at the latest. Though Sulaiman’s death date is uncertain, the range 
given above indicates that he was either yet unborn or not more than 13 years old at the time 
of the earlier expedition and that he was from 13 to 29 in 50/670. But Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 
our earliest source, specifies the year 34/654 as the date of the expedition, thus casting doubt 
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on Sulaim4n’s participation in it and on the tradition itself. However, inasmuch as Sulaiman 
and his two immediate transmitters of this tradition—Bukair and Khalid ibn Abi <Imran— 
were all considered trustworthy, it is possible that the difficulty stems from the reading 
cng 4, which may have been meant for -..Jy 4%, as the age of Sulaiman at his death, 
a type of error that is frequently encountered in Arabic manuscripts. At any rate, Sulaimin’s 
death date is too uncertain to allow us to deduce his age in the year 34/654. Furthermore, 
references to Arab boys in their teens going on expeditions are numerous. Still another alter- 
native is to question the year 34/654 as the date of the expedition in favor of one early in the 
fourth decade (cf. Husain Minis, Fath al-Arab li al-Maghrib [Cairo, 1366/1947] pp. 115-19, 
136 f.; Ibn Sa‘d V 130; Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 2, pp. 42 f.; Jarh II 1, p. 149; Abi al-‘Arab ibn 
Tamim al-Tammami, Tabagai ‘ulama? Ifrigiyah I 15 and 245, II 49 and 337; Dhahabi I 85; 
Nawawi, pp. 302 f.; Jam: I 177). 

Khalid ibn Abi ‘Imran (d. 125/743 or 127/745) was a Tunisian ‘Alid who journeyed on 
state business to the court of Yazid II (101-5/720-24). He raised some legal questions and 
exchanged traditions with many of the leading scholars of the east, especially those of Medina. 
He had a large written collection (kitab kabir) of the traditions of Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abi Bakr, Salim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattaéb, and Sulaiman ibn Yasar. His 
transmitters included prominent Egyptians and men from the eastern provinces such as Ibn 
Lahi‘ah and Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Ansari (see p. 193; Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 207; Bukhari, Ta>rikh 
II 1, p. 150; Jarh I 2, p. 345; Ibn Hibban, p. 143; Abi al-‘Arab ibn Tamim al-Tammami, 
Tabagat ‘ulama Ifrigiyah I 245-47, II 336-39; Maliki, Kitab riyad al-nufis I 108-6). 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Hudaij (d. 52/672) sided with Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan against ‘Alf ibn 
Abi Talib and is credited with preventing a rift between Mu‘awiyah and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. He 
served Mu‘awiyah in Egypt as a general and later as a transient counter-governor. His military 
campaigns and political activities in Egypt were extensive (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 6, and 
VII 2, p. 195; Futuh, pp. 192-94 and 317 f.; Futih al-buldan, pp. 226-28; Kindi, pp. 15, 17-19, 
and 26-30; Ibn Taghribirdi I 72, 106, 146, 155, 160; Zsttab I 256 f.; Usd IV 383 f.; Isabah III 
881-83). 

Jabalah ibn ‘Amr al-Ansari (n.d.) was won over to the cause of ‘Ali and fought on his side 
in the Battle of Siffin in the year 37/657. He was considered a Medinan scholar although he 
settled in Egypt and is reported as transmitting from Sulaiman ibn Yasar (see Bukhari, 
Tarikh I 2, p. 217, and correct fa to (fas; Tstiab I 92; Isdbah I 465 f.; Tabari I 2980 f.; 
Husn al-muhddarah I 109 f.). 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871) provides two versions (Futah, pp. 193 and 317 f.) of the 
tradition. One of his versions is all but identical to the papyrus text, for it reads as follows: 
apres) ye baw ete Gal ee Lil Uy ge SB gly oy Olle ge alll Le GS oF bad ss 
dba ge oy Aloe WEIS SI Tel yh ob Gaede Carell que oy! Wad 2 ty Lei Vly 
The second version reads Ce hee ip Olan CS Lay JB Ole ace! cp dle oF dag) cp! OF ules 
eel oy bay Geet dy Carell at gl UG ane yl 2 ane Mel! 1 Jue yall (3 fal 
Eb ae Sel OF GLA ype op te ot ET HU OLY Grated Ge phe all dey 
Note the use of either | or SSI for oS of the papyrus text and the omission of the last sen- 
tence of the latter. It is significant that both of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s versions and the papyrus 
text, which is of about the same date, specify J] ty Cs2'!, while later versions of this 
originally singleton tradition specify geetdl de Cl (eg. Abi al-Arab ibn Tamim al- 
Tammami, Tabagat ‘ulama? Ifrigiyah I 15 f., II 49; [sabah I 457; Husn al-muhddarah I 109 f.). 
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The division of the spoils of victory is a theme that is much discussed in the several cate- 
gories of early Islamic sources. Muhammad’s practice varied from time to time since he left 
himself a free hand according to Sirah 8, called al-anfal, “the spoils,’’ which begins thus: 
“They will question you about the spoils. Say: ‘The spoils belong to God and the Messenger.’ ” 
Until the strong hand of ‘Umar I took the reins of government (see Ma‘rifah, Intro. p. 18), the 
early generals, such as Khalid ibn al-Walid (Zubairi, p. 321), also were independent in this 
matter and at times were liberal with the soldiers. The varying and contradictory practices, 
along with Sirah 8:1, soon came to be cited for or against numerous legalistic views that were 
rapidly evolving in Medina and the newly conquered provinces. There was no precise settle- 
ment of the question except for the stipulation that the state’s fifth of the spoils was to be set 
aside before any division took place. Nevertheless, the following developments over a longer 
period are discernible. (1) Theoretically the caliph could dispose of the spoils as he wished, 
but actually the generals on the spot exercised their will and judgment. (2) Troops participat- 
ing in exploratory raids or small expeditions shared more frequently and more liberally in the 
division of the spoils than did troops engaged in full-scale wars. (8) There was a persistent 
trend toward trimming down the soldiers’ share, first, by exempting from the division certain 
categories such as slaves, mounts, and some types of arms and, second, by reducing the ratio 
of the soldiers’ share to the whole after the deduction of the state’s fifth. To justify such a 
reduction early traditions were evidently tampered with, as illustrated by the change from 
“the division of the half after the fifth” of the papyrus text to “the division of the third after the 
fifth” of the later versions (see e.g. Sirah I 456 f., 458f., 476, 655, 692 f., 758f., 773 f., 848, 880f.; 
Tafsir I 102, IX 106-12, XIII 361-82; Muwatta? II 450-56 and references there cited; Tayalisi, 
pp. 28 f.; Ibn Sa‘d IV 1, p. 107; Ibn Hanbal I 181; Muslim XII 53-68; Abt Da>tid III 77-80; 
Ibn Majah II 102; Tirmidhi VII 51-58, XI 201-7; Darimi II 228 f.; Abi Yisuf, Al-radd <ald 
siyar al-Awza7, ed. Abii al-Wafa al-Afghani [Cairo, 1357/1938] pp. 45-49; Amwdal, pp. 279 
and 303-34; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, Sharh al-kitab al-siyar al-kabir li al-Shaibani 
II [1377/1958] 583-619; see also Robert Brunschvig, “Ibn ‘Abdalh’akam et la Conquéte de 
l’Afrique du Nord par les Arabes,”’ Annales de I’ Institut d’ études orientales VI [Paris, 1942-47] 
108-55, esp. pp. 124-30, which treat the episode of Tradition 13). 

Tradition 14. ‘Abd Allah ibn Rawahah al-Ansari (d. 8/629) was one of the twelve negotia- 
tors of the treaties of ‘Aqabah. He was an enthusiastic supporter of Muhammad, in whose 
campaigns he participated and in whose cause he lost his life in the expedition against Mitah. 
He was a poet and a leader whose verses and administrative ability served Muhammad well 
(see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IT 1, p. 88; Bukhari I 291 f., III 185; Aba ‘Ubaidah, Majaz al-Qur’dn I 20; 
Tabari I 1460; Istiab I 350 f.; Nubala’ I 166-73). He was literate, with some knowledge of 
arithmetic, and was therefore sent by Muhammad in the year 7/628 to assess the produce of 
the palm trees of the Jews of Khaibar. The produce was divided into halves, and the Jews 
were given the choice of either half (see e.g. Strah I 348, 413, 777, 779, 791-96; Waqidi, pp. 
285 f.; Ibn Sad III 2, pp. 79-82 and 142; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, Sharh al-kitab 
al-styar al-khabir li al-Shaibani I 18, 34 f.; Abt: Yusuf, Kitab al-khardj, p. 51; Tabari I 1589 f.; 
Istisab I 349-51; Abi Nu‘aim I 118-21, IV 335; Nawawi, pp. 340 f.; Jsabah II 748-51; Usd 
III 156-59). 

Although most of the sources cited above refer to ‘Abd Allah ibn Rawahah as an assessor 
for the Jews of Khaibar, none of them gives all the details of the papyrus text. Of the several 
professional traditionists who refer to this episode, only Malik ibn Anas and Ibn Hanbal pro- 
vide some of these details. Ibn Hanbal’s account (Vol. III 367), which traces back to Jabir ibn 
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‘Abd Allah al-Ans@ri (d. 78/697), retains the detail that ‘Abd Allah ibn Rawahah disliked the 
Jews more than any other people and adds “‘because you (Jews) killed the prophets and told 
falsehoods about God,’’ but he makes no reference to any attempt on the part of the Jews to 
bribe ‘Abd Allah. He gives more details of ‘Abd Allah’s activity as an assessor, some of which 
may have followed our incomplete text. Malik gives two accounts, each with a different isnadd 
(Muwatte? II 703 f.; Shaibani, pp. 145 and 355). In one, which he transmits from Zuhri on 
the authority of Sacid ibn al-Musayyib, he does not mention ‘Abd Allah’s aversion to the 
Jews and their attempt to bribe him. M4lik’s second account, which traces back to Sulaiman 
ibn Yasar of the papyrus text, is closer to the papyrus text though not identical with it in 
either isndd or matin. It reads as follows: 

J bs oy al de Cong OE pale ll ayo Ot Jey ox Ober oe He ol oe Mbe ods> 


Sshrdy Le ality HY Mie a) SUB gl be ye Lb dl lperd Wyrored SE per do Gey dy ered pot 
de daly SIS Uy hal il ab Si ly agg tee Goby gp lh abe spnll 3 


Vy lyendl Cali gy NL ISU Y Gy Core Wii 5) ye gdje Le LG pAde aml ol 
Zurqani IIT 169 f. adds that Sulaiman ibn Yasar heard this tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas, to 
whom some related traditions are traced, but gives no parallels. For related traditions and 
general treatment of the theme see for example Ibn Hanbal IT 24, III 296 and 367, VI 163, 
Bukhari I 376 f., Abt’ Da?id ITI 263 f., Ibn Majah I 286, Tirmidhi III 140-43, Concordance 
II 25 22, and Amwal, pp. 481-96, especially p. 482 for “Abd Allah ibn Rawahah. 
The survival of Traditions 12~14 is due to Ibn Lahi‘ah’s close association with the practices 
and traditions of the Hijiz, to his wide coverage of all types of materials, and to his large col- 
lection of manuscripts. 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


That this document is not from the hand or personal collection of Ibn Lahi‘ah is indicated 
by the fact that he heads only eight of the thirteen isndd’s and that three of his contemporaries 
are cited as parallel authorities. Tradition 11 provides a clue to the identity of the compiler 
in the words ‘‘and then said Abi Salih: ‘I said to Dimam,’ ” which clearly indicate that Dimam 
was being questioned on the meaning of a word by his transmitter Abi Salih. This Abi Salih 
can only be one of two contemporary traditionists—the Egyptian Abi Salih (d. 223/838) who 
was Laith’s secretary or Abt Salih ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn Da?td al-Harrani (d. 224/839), who 
settled in Egypt. Both men have been fully dealt with in the discussion of Document 5, which 
indicates that they had opportunities to transmit from ‘Iraqi as well as from Egyptian tradi- 
tionists (see pp. 163 f.). But, whereas their common transmission from the Egyptians Laith 
and Ibn Lahi‘ah is repeatedly specified in biographical notices, only Abi Salih al-Harrani is 
specified as transmitting also from his fellow Harrani Misa ibn A‘tyan (Tradition 7) and the 
‘Iraqi Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (Traditions 7—9).! On the other hand, neither of them 
is specified as transmitting directly from Dimim ibn Isma‘il al-Ma‘afiri.2 That one of them 
did is a fact for which, so far as I know, our document is the only evidence. It should be 
pointed out, however, that in none of the numerous biographical works was a list of trans- 
mitters to and from a given traditionist intended to be exhaustive. It seems reasonable to 


1 Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 1, pp. 280f.; Jark III 1, p. 54. 2See Fulth, p. 189, for indirect transmission. 
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conclude, then, that the compiler of our document was in all probability Abi Salih al-Harrani, 
who was the compiler of Document 5 also (see p. 168). It is not likely that Document 9 is Abit 
Salih al-Harrani’s personal copy, because the ‘“‘western” method of dotting the fa and the gdf 
was used. It must be a student’s rough copy made either from dictation or from manuscripts. 
The corrected errors indicate some manner of collation. The scripts of both the letter on the 
back of which Document 9 was written and the document itself suggest later hands than that 
of Document 5 and therefore point to a date toward the end of Abi Salih al-Harrani’s life 
for Document 9. It may well be from the hand of his son ‘Abd al-Rahm§an. The family isnad 
has been discussed in connection with Document 5. 


II 


Most of the traditions involve the practices of the Companions and their Successors. 
Though their personal practices (Traditions 3-8) and recollections (Traditions 10-11) as 
reported in these traditions are generally confirmed in the biographical sources and some even 
in the standard hadith collections, the traditions themselves as complete units have not sur- 
vived in the standard collections. By contrast, the traditions that in any way refer to Muham- 
mad (Nos. 9 and 14) and those that had wider significance for the religious (No. 12) and 
economic (Nos. 13-14) life of the community have identical or nearly identical parallels, which 
emphasize the master traditionists’ dual basis of selection—the isndd and the matin. Given 
traditions with the same content or basic meaning, they bypassed those that they judged to 
have weak links in the isndd’s in favor of those with sound isndd’s. Given traditions with 
equally acceptable isnaa’s but different contents, they gave priority to those that traced back 
to Muhammad or referred in any way to him (see p. 77). Thus we find that a tradition which 
reports the words or deeds of Muhammad is likely to be preserved in many parallels through 
as many different channels (turg) as the variants in the isndd links permit. 


III 


The biographical data on the literary careers and practices of the men mentioned in the 
isndd’s of this document reveal that many of them had access to or themselves produced 
sizable hadith collections, as did several of their immediate authorities and transmitters who 
are not involved in these isndd’s. The number of scholars specified as using and producing 
manuscript collections increases with each generation of transmitters.’ Several of the men of 
our zsndd’s have been encountered in other documents. These include Ibn ‘Abbas (Tradition 
9), Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar (Traditions 7-9), and Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj 
(Traditions 2-3, 12-14). The search for parallels revealed the Tunisian Khalid ibn Abi ‘Imran 
(see p. 214) and the ‘Iraqi ‘Affan ibn Muslim (see p. 212) as assiduous collectors and accurate 
recorders of Tradition.‘ Suwaid ibn Sa‘id (see p. 213) of ‘Iraq was suspected by some scholars, 
especially toward the end of his long life when he lost his eyesight. But his collection of manu- 
scripts was sought by his contemporaries, including ‘Affan ibn Muslim, who transmitted from 
him a copy of the collection of Hafs ibn Maisarah (d. 181/797) that he was not able to find 
elsewhere. Hafs* had a written copy of the collection of Zaid ibn Aslam (d. 186/753-54) which 


2 It is even possible that some who are not so specified ‘See especially Khatib XII 272-76 for <Affan’s use of 
may indeed have belonged to this group, since they are not —_ the “ard method and the careful execution of his manuscript 
reported as being opposed to written Tradition and their copies. 
close association with scholars who favored it indicates at 
least tacit approval of if not participation in the writing- 5 Ibn <Asakir IV 385 f.; Jame I 92, 144. 
down of hadith. 
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he collated with Zaid. The evidence of large-scale continuous written transmission linking 
men in different cities and provinces is paralleled by evidence of continuous written transmis- 
sion within families from generation to generation. The sources indicate such transmission 
probably in the family of Abii Qabil Hayy ibn Hani al-Macafiri (see p. 210) and certainly in 
that of Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj. 

Abt Qabil’s materials passed to his son-in-law Dimam ibn Isma‘il al-Ma‘afiri (Traditions 
10-11) to Suwaid ibn Sa‘id and Ibn Wahb to Abi Zar‘ah, all of whom are known to have com- 
mitted their materials to writing.® 

Bukair’s family was originally from Medina. His father, <Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj, journeyed 
to ‘Iraq, but little else is known of his activities except that he was eager for doctrinal argument 
and debate.’ ‘Abd Allah’s sons Bukair, Ya‘qib, and ‘Umar shared a good reputation and an 
interest in Tradition. Bukair himself settled early in Egypt (see p. 209) and transmitted 
materials from his father. His son Makhramah (d. 159/776) was too young at the time of his 
father’s death to have heard much of his collection, but he possessed Bukair’s manuscripts 
and was later criticized for transmitting from them directly.!° I have been unable to ascertain, 
for lack of a complete genealogy, whether the well known Egyptian Yahya ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Bukair (154~231/771-845)" was a grandson of Bukair ibn <Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj, though 
I strongly suspect that he was. He is more often referred to as Yahya ibn Bukair, even as 
Bukair is generally cited as Bukair ibn al-Ashajj. The frequent omission of ‘Abd Allah in both 
names indicates that neither man was primarily a traditionist, as is further indicated by the 
fact that the biographical sources give very little information about ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj 
and bypass ‘Abd Allah ibn Bukair. In any case, Yahya, like Bukair, was interested in the 
hadith of Dimam and Abii Qabil’? and moved in the circles of Laith and Ibn Lahi‘ah, both of 
whom are known to have transmitted from Bukair (see p. 209) and to Yahya." Furthermore, 
Yahya ibn Bukair is widely and frequently cited for biographical items for both Laith and 
Ibn Lahi‘ah. 

The high points in the life and career of Ibn Lahi‘ah are fairly well known.!* Here we con- 
centrate on his professional interests, which frequently paralleled those of his lifelong friend 
Laith ibn Sa‘d. The freeborn South Arab Ibn Lahi‘ah and the Persian mawlaé Laith were both 
pupils of Egypt’s first leading religious scholar, Yazid ibn Abi Habib (53-128/673-746),'* 
whose reputation had attracted Ibn Ishaq to Egypt.'® Both developed an active interest in 
akhbar, particularly in relation to the history of Egypt, as fully illustrated by Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam’s and Kindi’s frequent reliance on their reports. Yet neither allowed his historical 
interest to overshadow his main intellectual activities as traditionist and jurist, so that both 
men came to be considered good candidates for the office of chief judge of Egypt. The «Abbasid 
caliph Mansiir wished to appoint Laith to this office, but Laith excused himself and pointedly 


6 See e.g. Jarh II 1, p. 240; Mizén I 434-36; Yaqit II 
223 f. 


7 Abi al-<Arab ibn Tamim al-Tammiani, Tabagai ‘ulama> 
Ifrigiyah I 220. 


® See Bukhari, Ta>rtkh IV 2, pp. 39 f.; e.g. Jarh IIT 1, p. 
118, and IV 2, p. 209; Jam< I 590; Ibn Taghribirdi I 255. 


® [sttab I 92. 


10 Bukhari, Tartkh IV 2, p. 16; Jarh IV 1, pp. 363 f.; 
Ibn Hibban, p. 144; Jam< I 59. 


[bn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 205; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, p. 285; 


Jarh IV 2, p. 165; Dhahabi II 8; Jam II 563; Husn al- 
muhadarah I 154. 

2 Fulth, p. 234; Kindi, pp. 182 and 310; Jark IV 2, p. 
267. 

13 Dhahabi II 8; Nawawi, pp. 364 f. 

14 See Kindi, Intro. pp. 31f. and reference there cited. 

15 Ibn Sard VII 2, p. 202; Bukhari, Ta>rikh IV 2, p. 324; 
Jarh IV 2, p. 267; Ibn Hibban, p. 91; Dhahabi I 121 f.; 
Husn al-muhadarah I 163. Cf. Anmad Amin, Duhd al-Islam 
II 86. 

16 Dhahabi I 121 f.; Jarh IV 2, p. 267. 
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drew Mansitr’s attention to the fact of his Persian descent and therefore of his client status.” 
Mansir did not press the point, perhaps because of the prevailing tradition that judgeships 
were the prerogative of the Ansar’ and thus by implication of the South Arabs. 

The eventual appointment of Ibn Lahi‘ah as judge in Egypt reflected certain political and 
economic trends that began with the successful ‘Abbasid revolution. Stress and strain were 
occasioned by ‘Abbasid desire for a greater degree of centralization in the imperial government 
as against the aspirations of the vigorous provinces with their vocal pride in their own identity 
and achievement, particularly in legal theory and practice. The appointment of an imperial 
judge to any of the provinces was therefore a delicate matter. It so happened that the chief 
judge of Egypt died while an Egyptian delegation was in Baghdad and that Mansiir informed 
the delegates of their country’s loss, Mansir then, according to Kindi, instructed his wazir, 
Rabi ibn Fadl, to propose candidates, presumably non-Egyptians, for the vacant office. But 
‘Abd Allah ibn Hudaij of the Egyptian delegation protested that the appointment of a non- 
Egyptian would reflect adversely on Egypt since all the other provinces would conclude that 
Egypt could not produce a candidate fit for the office.!® Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s earlier account, 
however, omits this protest, as do the other accounts.?° Mansiir’s choice fell on Ibn Lahi‘ah 
“despite his weakness.’’ All of the accounts state (erroneously”) that Ibn Lahitah was the 
first Judge in Egypt to be appointed by a caliph. 

Another point to be noted in connection with Ibn Lahi‘ah’s appointment is that all the 
sources agree that he received the highest salary—thirty dinars, or three times that of his 
predecessor—that had yet been paid to an Egyptian judge. It is true that good and willing 
judges were scarce in the early ‘Abbasid period, but the tripling of the salary was no doubt 
called for partly by the economic prosperity and inflation throughout the empire since we find 
similar increases in the other provinces.” The sum seems small enough in contrast to the vast 
wealth of Laith, whose gifts to needy scholars and friends, including Malik ibn Anas and Ibn 
Lahi‘ah, ran into thousands of dinars. Ibn Lahi‘ah held the office of chief judge for almost ten 
years (155-64/771-80). During this time his close association with Laith continued and found 
expression in their joint action in public matters, so that it came to be said that it was Laith 
who was indeed the ruler of Egypt.*4 

The repeated references to Ibn Lahi‘ah’s weakness as a traditionist call for an examination 
of his methods of transmission. Little is recorded of his earlier practices, though it would 
seem justifiable to assume that he wrote down his materials from the start because he acquired 
the nickname Abt Kharitah, ‘He of the Satchel.” He slung his “‘schoolboy’s bag”’ around his 
neck and went out seeking newcomers and visitors, asking the older ones: ‘Whom have you 
met and from whom have you written down?” Then he wrote down what he heard from 
them.”> No doubt he, like Laith, whom he accompanied on the pilgrimage of the year 113/ 
731, wrote down traditions from leading Medinans. It came to be known that he possessed the 


7See eg. Ahmad Amin, Duha al-Islam II 89; Abi 
Nu‘aim IX 109. 


18 See e.g. Akhbar al-qudat III 243. See also p. 259 below. 
19 Kindi, p. 369. 


20 Futuh, pp. 248 £.; Akhbar al-qudat III 235; Husn al- 
muhddarah II 117. 


21 Kindi (p. 369) alone adds “‘and his bad madhhab.”’ Ibn 
Lahicah was sometimes accused of being a Shiite (see e.g. 
Maarif, p. 301, and Mizan II 67; cf. Kindi, Intro. p. 32). 


2 Torrey noted this error (Futith, p. 368, note). For a 


number of earlier judges appointed for Egypt by a caliph 
see Akhbar al-qudat III 220 ff. and Husn al-muhdadarah I 
113 ff. (see also p. 123, n. 19, above). 

23 Akhbar al-qudat III 233, 235 f. Waki usually mentions 
salaries and is aware of the general increase in this period. 

24 Ahmad Amin, Duhé al-Islam II 89 f. 

25 Akhbar al-qudat I] 243; Mzzan II 67; Ibn Taghribirdi 
1 475; Kindi, Intro. p. 31; Ahmad Amin, Duha al-Islam II 
90. 

26 Kindi, Intro. p. 31. 
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originals (usu) of several compilers. Long before his appointment as judge, local and visiting 
scholars, such as Ibn Wahb and the Khurasanian Ibn al-Mubarak, eagerly sought him out so 
that they could make copies of these originals, and he readily permitted them to do so.?? 
Sufyan al-Thauri is reported as saying that Ibn Lahi‘ah possessed the usual while he and others 
had only the fura,® terminology which in any science contrasts basic “principles” with the 
“branches” derived therefrom. Sufyin may have been referring to Ibn Lahi‘ah’s expertness 
in figh, though his statement could also be interpreted to mean that Ibn Lahitah possessed 
originals of several complete hadith collections while he and others had only extracts. Ibn 
Lahi‘ah did not limit himself to collecting from scholars whom he met in person, for he is 
known to have received traditions by correspondence (mukatabah) from Yahya ibn Sa‘id 
al-Ans&ri,?° just as Malik received Laith’s risdlah in Medina.*° Ibn Lahi‘ah’s zeal for collecting 
traditions and writing them down carefully, as Ibn Hanbal testifies,*! inspired confidence in 
his written collections, while his transmission from memory, especially in his old age, became 
suspect largely on the grounds that he omitted some links from some isnda’s, though some say 
he did so intentionally.*? Many scholars turned away from him, however, because when non- 
Egyptian materials that were not his own were read to him and then transmitted as though 
they were his he neither corrected nor stopped the reader.* This laxity alone may account 
for the large number of traditions in which he is mentioned in isnad’s that are suspect. Those 
who were less critical excused some of his weaknesses on the grounds that they appeared only 
after his books were burned in the year 170/785-86, when he was in his mid-seventies. But 
others contested this statement, and some pointed out that his books, especially his collection 
of originals, were saved even though his house burned down (see references in nn. 31 and 33). 
‘Uthman ibn Salih (see p. 210), who wrote down and transmitted a great deal of material 
from Ibn Lahi‘ah, copied the book of ‘Imarah ibn Ghazyah (or ‘Azyah [d. 140/757])** from 
Ibn Lahi‘ah’s copy after the fire and traced Ibn Lahi‘ah’s weaknesses to a paralytic stroke 
that he suffered in his old age.** A sizable papyrus roll of traditions transmitted by this 
‘Uthman from Ibn Lahi‘ah has survived.*7 

A close check of the details of the various estimates of Ibn Lahi‘ah as a traditionist revealed 
general but not complete agreement that he had a weak memory and relied chiefly on manu- 
scripts. His contemporaries who knew him well considered him to be generally trustworthy. 
They included Egyptians and non-Egyptians alike. Among the former were Laith and Ibn 
Wahb. Rhuvon Guest counts Laith among Ibn Lahi‘ah’s critics and considers him, as the 
latter’s countryman, well qualified to judge.*® Guest’s statement is not specifically documented 
and, furthermore, is negated by statements to the contrary* and by the fact that Laith and 
Ibn Lahi‘ah were closely associated in private and public life and frequently transmitted tra- 
ditions one from the other.“ So far as I can tell from the sources indicated by Guest,‘ he was 


27 Jarh II 2, p. 147; Sam«ani, folio 405); Mizdn II 65; % Ibn Hibban, p. 102; Jarh III 1, p. 368; Mizdn II 248; 
Nawawi, p. 365. See Khatib X 157-59 and 168 for Ibn al- Jam< I 396 f. 
Mubarak’s grand tour (rihiah) of the provinces that began 36 Dhahabi I 220: Mizan II 64. 


in the r 141/758. 
! i ee I i B. Newnan. 964 37 See Carl H. Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardi I (“‘Veréf- 
ued , P- . fentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrussammlung” III 
mal, p. 395. (Heidelberg, 1906]) 9. 


30 Mizan II 65. s 
See e.g. Jarh II 2, p. 148. 
31 Dhahabi I 220; Mizan II 65. i er — i a 
indi, Intro. p. 32. 


2 A practice indulged in even by Bukhari (see p. 173). 
33 Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 204; Macarif, p. 253; Jarh 112, p. "See @-8- Mazan II 65, line 18. 

146; Mizaén II 65. 41 See e.g. Nawawi, pp. 365 and 529: Ta>wil, p. 385. 
34 See Kindi, Intro. pp. 26 f. # Kindi, Intro. p. 31. 
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most probably misled by Nawawi, who states that Laith ibn Sa‘d ibn Yahya ibn Sa‘id con- 
sidered Ibn Lahi‘ah weak.* As the full name of the famous Egyptian with whom we are 
concerned is Abi al-Harith Laith ibn Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, it is obvious that Nawawi 
refers to a different Laith. Unfortunately the biographical sources at hand do not lead to the 
identification of this second Laith, and I can only venture to suggest that he may have been 
a grandson of the ‘Iraqi traditionist and critic Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan (see p. 112), who is 
known to have held an adverse opinion of Ibn Lahi‘ah.*4 Among Ibn Lahi‘ah’s non-Egyptian 
contemporaries who considered him generally trustworthy, except during the last few years 
of his life, were Ibn al-Mubarak and ‘Uthman ibn Salih (see p. 220). 

Ibn Lahi‘ah’s younger contemporaries who could have known him only in the last decade 
or so of his life were about evenly divided in their opinions as to whether or not he was com- 
pletely trustworthy as a traditionist. By far the great majority of his transmitters, regardless 
of their age or province, esteemed him highly for his thorough coverage of Egyptian traditions 
and traditionists, which they compared to the coverage of Syrian men and materials by his 
contemporary Isma‘il ibn ‘Ayydsh (see p. 178).*® Ibn Lahi‘ah’s severest critics‘® were Sadd 
ibn Abi Maryam (144—224/761-839) of Basrah,‘7 who suspected him of using entirely on their 
own authority manuscripts that were found (wijddah) after the death of the author, and Yahya 
ibn Ma‘in (d. 233/848) of Baghdad.* Very few traditionists escaped the criticism of Yahya, 
whose opinions apparently were accepted by most of his successors. He himself was a large- 
scale collector of traditions, which he committed to writing. But, unlike Ibn Lahi‘ah, he had a 
reliable memory and could easily detect error or fraud, so that none could interpolate or pass 
off others’ materials as his.‘® However, neither he nor Bukhari could resist the temptation to 
bypass suspect links of an isndd (tadlis), and both suppressed the name of Laith’s secretary 
Abi Salih, from whom they wrote down Laith’s collection of Zuhri materials.*°° 

Ibn Lahi‘ah’s materials having thus come to be suspected, especially by non-Egyptians, 
were nevertheless not bypassed. Although not accepted as sole proof, they were written down 
and studied by several generations of scholars.*' But, no doubt because of their restricted use, 
there was apparently little effort to hold them together as a unit for long, except perhaps by 
a few Egyptians such as ‘Uthman ibn Salih and his son Yahya, Abi Salih the secretary of 
Laith, and Abt Salih al-Harrani, who was probably the compiler of this document (see p. 217). 
The preacher ‘Ali ibn Muhammad of Baghdad (251-338/865-960) made a lengthy visit to 
Egypt and collected the traditions of Laith ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Lahi‘ah. 

An essential practice of a great majority of the second- and third-century traditionists en- 
countered in this study was the writing-down of their traditions. Standard phrases in the 
critics’ terminology are “his hadith is to be written down,” if the particular traditionist was 
judged to be trustworthy, and “his hadith is to be written down but is not to be accepted as 
proof,” if he was considered weak (see p. 62). The writing itself was done sometimes from 
dictation but increasingly by the mundwalah and mukatabah methods and by copying from 
manuscripts, authenticated or otherwise, that varied from single sheets to book-size col- 
lections. 


4 Nawawi, p. 365. 49 See e.g. Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 314; Akhbar al-qudat III 
44 Jarh II 2, p. 146; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IIT 1, pp. 182f.; 235. 


Dhahabi I 220; Mizan II 65. 50 Jam¢ I 268 f.; Yaqut I 748. Yahya ibn Macin was in 


46 Khatib IT 222; Mizan II 65. Egypt for over two years (Khatib XIV 201 f.). 
46 See e.g. Jarh II 2, pp. 146f.; Mizdn II 64f. ‘ ‘oo 
47 Dhahabi I 355; Fuidh, Intro. p. 8. Jarh II 2, p. 147; Mizan 1 65, 67. 


48 Dhahabi II 16 f.; GAL § [ 259. 8 Khatib XIT 75 f. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17631. Late second/early ninth century. 

Medium quality brown papyrus, 20.4 X 15.6 cm., with 28 lines to the page and practically 
no margins (Pls. 18~19). The piece is broken at the top and bottom. The lower left section is 
lost, and there are several large breaks. It is difficult to tell whether it is a leaf from a book 
or a loose sheet (sahifah). 

Script.—Poor semicursive book hand with slight variations between recto and verso. Dia- 
critical points are used for ba? and its sister letters, niin, y@, and twice for kh@ (in jl> and 
dls of recto 10 and 23). The shin has a row of three dots above it, and fa? and qaf have the 
regular one dot and two dots above them respectively. Words are broken at the ends of lines 
(recto 9, verso 11 and 21). There are no punctuation marks. New sections start with the 
basmalah as in Document 3. 


TEXT 
REcTo 

pall sl Ged Lal awl 1 

[ ole Sd Cy of Ce Gel y! [be] @) 2 

[ adic al Le alll Syn) SB SKE ule Gy gle] 3 

[ota Stes Ge eh Spelel ob el JS Gl UF & GS gil dtbl 4 

esol chy del chy pol chy Bl chy Gel db che Gel ww le 5 

ce ade all de alll Jy SE ot wall Okey ly Lt dhs OY 6 

Cpls ell nex [ | ane OS bel and ye dO” 7 

ede de Gull gal Le JB ob Ge all we ay dO antl] 8 

Atcall cwlallly Lally eleball olsl Vi dew ng nd ad yoy 9 

Ip pital Iyimrl OF pL (3 Iyly Gell eal obey rt og 10 

Ltomy (2) Ny ably by past Ip Slo cy |p parcel (lal Oly 11 


all GE Le ale all he alll dy JE SE quoi ge elie ge 12 

atl he alll dy SE UG Qeodl Ge plan ye Wiry (3) fad! be 13 
litey 4) Log KE & [ Le SB Gyby pFuel gets oe ale 14 
rly ale alll de all dll JE SG dtl] 5 LE ge wie ol ge 15 
FF oF oy ) Sle a she... . oF [cli 5451 16 

calb descdl “pe ade ALI be alll Jf Ob SE al Ola gy le] 17 

all Sou) SUL) oS fae [aecls angi Sls oll ] 18 

J AL] US ge ee ete Ge I OS ol ] 19 
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ale SLL of aL] J dla cbs eb als | 
ay5 Vy igs [ Jn ad Op Graal SH ] 
poly ale all he all Jplyl SE SE Gl ge OUI [ye OB Woy (6)] 
Gh Shar EH a 3 IS y JE al Ql ge GL Wel, (7) ] 
Wary (8) pote pb ly BOIS Ge UU Je oly tall 3] 


U4 pl py VY ade all le all dey SB SE ll ge OW By OW] 
wale Lb jo ely ol sip Dole OT Cy [I pore ual 


Ce Oe a Ane Gp need ge Ube Col oe bby (9) } 
festa ah [ots ree 
[ Reese ] 

VERSO 
[ ] gp Ole dye ee. [ } 
esl ogy oly aul ge galt [ ] 
dS bs alelas Sy Y -LeYi SL | 


Lyle oY IS pil te pe OS ew pene Sl LIS ype AY 
Qsl pains Ante 2 fore Ny VY db gly fp lone A 
es SE eth B phd oS els [ar sele GY Yo edt 
Lous ade OS FOB ane Get US Les hy ST Ely Conan 
they col ge ke Ge yee Sue JB ale] gle] Use C0) yt oS Qa 
= . is Le UU Sule atl do 406 WLM of as a ay 
Wy all dyuy Ge Cytol ad sib Sled! yl Gl aly clasts 
5 lia dty ote OS ad Spat] dee ge cuted, aS 
Cuslely all py Cyt Cat 4d La] ole ardl nee Gl a 
otod[l Ma 5 gy ole 155 Site Het aolk Bess 
Ly OMG ae SK lel oy alll be te (1) ped gansl all any 


[ Ni ac ae Ji sah [oree] oy el due JB shal Woe 
Jost d ols at Jia [ wey Vale all he all dyy 
[ Syuplly al Ladd sl Jalyl sy all aot 
[ ] daiml 13) ce ale Cb] Ubey else 4)! eel oor 
[od Che Ls] be! Jie aus GL alc Ladsl 
[, all bs Chim] fo SB eh ay | ] s> [ } 3 Jb ob 
[ I, adh Yai 5 gado W yb JE dbey aw JE cals] 
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[ Js Lad ad de ly ub dy > WLb gy] > sub, 23 
[ Jel J adel pV Gi [Le al dyed) al cal 24 
[ laity esl gcee ese a [ ] abel col elle 25 
[ ] as Lede sb (oY 2bl 26 
i seeker 6 lb a 27 
[ dh shed or sy teh Ph Heese toed 28 


Comments.—Tradition 1. The traces in recto 1 are well spaced for the basmalah, which prob- 
ably starts a new section as in verso 15. 

Abi al-Bakhtari Wahb ibn Wahb (d. 200/815-16) was a Quraishite of Medina, who lived 
at one time in Syria and off and on in ‘Iraq. He died in Baghdad at an advanced age. He served 
Hariin al-Rashid as chief justice of Baghdad in the year 182/798, succeeding the famous Abii 
Yusuf in that office, but was soon removed and appointed governor of Medina (183-93/799-— 
809; see Tabari III 739, 937; Ma‘arif, p. 258; Akhbar al-qudat I 243, III 269; Zambaur, Manuel 
de généalogie et de chronologie pour Vhistoire de ’ Islam, p. 25). He was a man of varied literary 
activities who won recognition as jurist, genealogist, and historian (akhbdrz) and is credited 
with six works (see p. 233) in these fields (see Fihrist, p. 100; Irshad VII 232 f.; Ibn Khallikan 
II 239 [= trans. III 677]). But he was condemned and shunned as a traditionist and accused 
of sitting up nights to write traditions fabricated as to both isndd and main. The isnad Abi 
al-Bakhtari-Ibn Juraij—‘Ata’—Ibn ‘Abbas, which may or may not be complete here, is specified 
as false in most instances (Khatib XIII 454). Abi al-Bakhtari’s failure to identify his sources 
fully was also held against him. He displeased the critics further by his practice of combining 
unrelated or remotely related traditions (Lisén VII 234) as in the case of this tradition with 
its four distinct parts. 

The lists of those from whom Abi al-Bakhtari transmitted (see e.g. Jarh IV 2, pp. 25 f.) 
include Hisham ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair (Traditions 2-3), Ibn Juraij (Tradition 4), Thaur 
ibn Yazid (Tradition 5), and Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq (Tradition 10). The appearance 
of these names in the papyrus text leaves no room to doubt that Traditions 1-10 represent 
Abii al-Bakhtari’s written collection of hadith and akhbdr (for his biographical entries see Ibn 
Sa‘d VII 2, p. 75; Ma‘drif, p. 258; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 170; Jarh IV 2, pp. 25 f.; Fihrist, 
p. 100; Khatib XIII 451-57, XIV 243; Mizdn III 278 f.; Lisén VII 231-34; Yafici I 463 f.; Ibn 
Khallikan II 288-41 [= trans. III 673-78)). 

Because of Abii al-Bakhtari’s reputation I had little hope of finding complete parallels in 
the standard collections, even for his traditions that relate to Muhammad, despite the more 
favorable verdict on his above-named sources and his use of the term haddathand. Since the 
search for parallels was, indeed, fruitless, we can do no more than indicate the related materials 
that were encountered. . 

The tradition consists of four parts that can be separated at sl of recto 4 and at ,3 of recto 6 


and recto 8. The first two parts are related in that they represent Muhammad’s invocations for 
various occasions such as the beginning of a night or a day journey (cf. Sirah 23:97-98; 
Muwatia I 215; Ibn Hanbal IT 117, 401, and 433, III 29 f., IV 333; Abii Dart II 287; Darimi 
III 33; Tirmidhi XIII 3; Nasa*i II 318 f.; Ibn Majah II 232; see also Concordance II 467 
poll sles and IV 425-27 3,61). 

The third part (recto 6-8) has no parallel in the standard collections so far as I know. Yet 
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self-discipline and criticism based in part on Sirah 2:44 are familiar in Islamic religious liter- 
ature (see e.g. Jami* I 194 f.; Mawardi, Adab al-dunya wa al-din, p. 330, in a passage which 
reads Sela ani d dels amid Go dS GS ol yy): 

The fourth part (recto 8-11) has parallels for some of its phrases scattered in a number of 
related traditions (e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 369, IV 98 and 193-94, VI 129; Ibn Majah II 222; 
Tirmidht VIII 174 f.; Concordance I 202 yaxt; see also Abi Nu‘aim III 97, VI 120; <Ali 
ibn Rabban al-Tabari, Kitab al-din wa al-daulah, p. 50; Ghazali, Kitab al-arba‘tn [Cairo, 1344/ 
1925] p. 105). 

Tradition 2. The Hisham of the isndd has to be Hisham ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair (61-146/ 
681-763), the famed scholar of Medina, from whom Abi al-Bakhtari is known to have trans- 
mitted (see p. 224). Hisham is presumably transmitting on the authority of Hasan al-Basri 
(see p. 17), whom he could have met either during a pilgrimage or in ‘Iraq. Hisham left the 
Hijaz, visited Kiifah, and settled in Baghdad, where he was very active in the transmission 
of hadith. In ‘Iraq, however, he was not so particular about his isndd’s as he had been in 
Medina, and the Medinans criticized him for such laxity. It is less likely that Hisham is trans- 
mitting individually from Hasan ibn <All (d. ca. 50/670; see Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 67; Ma‘arif, 
p. 115; Bukhari, Ta’rikh IV 2, pp. 193 f.; Jarh IV 2, pp. 63 f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 60; Dhahabi I 
136 f.; Nawawi, p. 607; Jam* II 547; Ibn Khallikan II 275 [= trans. III 606-8]). For Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali as a traditionist see Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 127, Isttab I 139 f., Usd II 10 f., [sabah I 674, 
Nawawi, pp. 204 f., and p. 226 below. 

_ No parallel for the tradition is indicated under either 5\+ or jie in the Concordance. 


Tradition 3. The reading sly hs is not certain; if it is correct, the y@ has its two dots 
within its loop. The Concordance has no parallel under Cpe or S|}. 

Tradition 4. Ibn Juraij (d. 150/767) of Mecca is generally recognized as one of the first 
scholars to give an organized literary form to his works, which included tafsir and hadith (see 
e.g. pp. 112, 181, 193). 

Khalid ibn Ma‘dan (d. 104/722) was one of the leading traditionists of Hims. He collected 
traditions from a large number of Companions and committed them to writing in a book 
bound between two boards drawn together with clasps (see Vol. I 22 and correct ‘Ma‘ran”’ 
to ‘“Ma‘dan’’). His pupil Bahir ibn Sa‘d (d. 160/777; see Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, pp. 137 f.; 
Jarh I 1, p. 412; Dhahabi I 166; see also p. 233 below, with n. 16) apparently inherited the 
copy which he either loaned or passed on to Baqiyah ibn al-Walid (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 162; 
Tabari III 2482; Bukhari, Ta°>rikh II 1, pp. 161 f.; Jarh I 2, p. 351; Ibn Hibban, p. 85 [= p. 112 
of 1959 ed.]; Ibn Abi Da?tid, Kitab al-masahif, pp. 184 f.; Abii Nu‘aim V 210-31; Dhahabi I 
87 f., 166; Ibn ‘Asakir V 87). 

The text is too broken for identification of the tradition. 

Tradition 5. The isndéd is completed with the name Khalid ibn Ma‘dan on the strength of 
the preceding isndd and of the statement that Abi al-Bakhtari transmitted on the authority 
of Khalid ibn Ma‘dan (VJarh IV 2, pp. 25f.). Abii Nu‘aim’s entries on Khalid and his fellow 
citizen Thaur ibn Yazid (d. 153/770) show that Thaur depended to a great extent on Khalid 
for his materials (Aba Nu‘aim V 210-21, VI 93-100), and thus it seems possible that Thaur 
too had a copy of Khialid’s collection of hadith. Thaur moved about freely in Syria and died 
in Jerusalem. He was generally accepted as trustworthy, though suspicion that he was a 
Qadirite led one of his pupils to burn the traditions he had received from him. Among those 
who transmitted from Thaur was Baqiyah ibn al-Walid (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 170; Bukhari, 
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Tarikh I 2, p. 180; Jarh I 1, p. 468; Ibn Hibban [1959] p. 181; Dhahabi I 165; Mizdn III 
278; Ibn <Asakir III 383 f.; Jam: I 67). 

Note the extreme brevity of the tradition. No parallels are indicated in the Concordance 
under 2¢, |aé, and (cus. Spot tests proved negative. 

Tradition 6. The Anas of the isndd is in all probability Anas ibn Malik, from whom several 
persons named Aban could have transmitted, but the one specifically associated with Anas 
ibn Malik is Aban ibn Abi ‘Ayyash of Basrah (d. 128/746), who is credited with transmitting 
some 1,500 mostly unfounded traditions. This Abin wrote down his materials, as did those who 
transmitted from him. Two of his transmitters state that they wrote down some 500 tradi- 
tions from him, and Abii ‘Awdnah al-Waddah ibn Khalid (d. 170/786 or 176/792; see Ibn 
Sa‘d VII 2, p. 43; Ma‘arif, p. 252; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 181; Jarh IV 2, pp. 40 f.; Dhahabi 
I 218 f.) had a book-size collection of Aban’s transmission of the hadith of Hasan ibn ‘Ali. ‘“The 
book of Abi ‘Awanah”’ was still in circulation in ‘Iraq in the year 210/825 and no doubt for 
some time later (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 19; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 1, p. 454; Jarh, Tagdimah, pp. 144 
and 366; Jarh I 1, pp. 295 f.; Mizdn I 6-9; see also p. 61 above). , 

Tradition 7. The Saif of the isndd could be one of several contemporaries of Abii al-Bakh- 
tari, though so far as I have been able to discover none of them is mentioned among his 
sources. One possibility is Saif ibn Abi Sulaiman of Mecca, who died sometime after 150/767 
(Ibn Sa‘d V 362; Bukhari, Ta?rtkh II 2, p. 172; Jarh II 1, p. 274; Jam* I 207). A second possi- 
bility is a better known historian and traditionist, the mistrusted Saif ibn ‘Umar of Kifah, 
who died sometime during the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (see e.g. Jarh II 1, p. 278; Mizan I 
437 f.; Jawad ‘Ali, “Mawarid Ta’rikh al-Tabari,” Majjalah III [1373/1954] 51 and references 
there cited). 

No parallel for isnéd and matn seems available through Concordance II 35 Jle> “WW nor 
through the other key words of the surviving text, but 0 doJI bl leads to several short 
related traditions (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IV 162, IV 183; Muslim XVII 198 f., which helped with 
the partial reconstruction of recto 24). The admonition that one should seek guidance and 
protection from those who practice what they preach is widely encountered, as are other such 
traditions that specify three or more qualifications of the faithful (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 310 
and 321, V 183; see also comment on our Tradition 8). 

Tradition 8. The isndd, which is lost except for the name Anas, may have been the same 
as that of Tradition 6, which likewise traces back to Anas. 

A possible alternative reading for pn of recto 26 is peer 

The tradition involves the Qur’anic command that one should promote that which is good 
and prohibit that which is evil (e.g. Stirahs 3:104, 110, and 118, 7:157, 9:71 and 112, 22:41, 
31:17; see also Tafsir VII 90~92, 100-106, and 130 f., [IX 201, X 496, XIII 165). The com- 
mand has very wide application as a socio-ethical precept with political overtones, though 
some would interpret ma‘raf to refer specifically to Islam and munkar to refer to idolatry (see 
e.g. Itgan I 145). 

No parallel has been found, but closely related traditions are numerous (e.g. Ibn Hanbal 
II 329, IV 299, V 390, VI 304; Abt Da?tid IV 121-24; Tirmidhi IX 13-17; see also Concordance 
I 99 f.). Condemnation for those who do not practice what they preach is severe (e.g. Stirah 
2:44; Ibn Hanbal V 205-7, 209; Muslim XVII 117 f.; Jami 1 194 f.). 

Tradition 9. There is a slight possibility that the text from recto 27 to verso 9 represents 
two traditions—a short one now lost with the broken-away part of the papyrus and a longer 
one whose isndd is lost. It is unfortunate that so much of the text is lost, for in all probability 
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it would throw light on the early history of the composition, preservation, sale, and final dis- 
posal of manuscripts containing various types of religious texts. The first word of verso 7, 
starting with b7, could refer to a cutting instrument; as it is read, an unintentional reversal 
of the letters lam and h@ must be assumed. Note also 4j| for | in verso 8. 

The text has either ss. 41 (see also verso 26) or joes ,{ for the first link of the isnad. The 
only known Abi Mijlaz is the Basran Lahiq ibn Hamid, who died before Hasan al-Basri did 
and is therefore too early (cf. Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 157, and VII 2, p. 102; Daulabi II 2). 
The only Abi Makhlad in the sources is Abi Makhlad Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi 
al-Basri (n.d.), a minor traditionist about whom very little information is available. But his 
locality and time, as judged from the few isnda@’s in which he is cited, allow for the possibility 
that he transmitted to Abi al-Bakhtari (cf. Daulabi II 109; Bukhari, Ta?*rikh I 1, p. 137; Jarh 
III 2, p. 310; Mizan III 80). Variant readings of the name, such as Abt Mukallad etc., yielded 
no possibilities. 

The Ismail ibn ‘Ubaid Allah of the zsndd could be one of several traditionists so named (see 
e.g. Bukhari, Ta@rikh I 1, pp. 336 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 182-83), most of whom are associated with 
the Hijaz or Syria. The best known is Ismail ibn ‘Ubaid (or ‘Abd) Allah ibn Abi al-Muhajir 
(d. 182/749-50) of Syria, who was particularly concerned with the spread of Islam and the 
preservation of ‘the traditions of the Messenger of Allah.”’ He refused all fees for teaching the 
Quran but served as tutor to the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik and as governor of North Africa (99- 
101/717-19) under ‘Umar II. He, along with a group of religious teachers sent out by ‘Umar 
II, is given credit for the conversion of a large number of Berbers (see Ibn Sa‘d V 251; Bukhari, 
Tarikh 1 1, p. 366; Jarh I 1, p. 182; Ibn Hibban, p. 136; Futth al-buldan, p. 233; Ibn ‘Asakir 
III 25-27; Jam‘ I 26; Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour V histoire de V Islam, 
p. 63; Maliki, Kitab riyad al-nufis I 64-76; Abi al-‘Arab ibn Tamim al-Tammami, Tabagat 
‘yulama@ Tfrigiyah I 20f.; Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘ibar wa diwan al-mubtada? wa al-khabar (Cairo, 
1284/1867] VI 110). 

It is possible that we have here references to the scarcity of writing among the Arabs (see 
recto 28) on the eve of Islim (see e.g. Jami‘ I 69) and to the increase of writing and of Quranic 
manuscripts during the reign of ‘Uthman (verso 2) and the subsequent problems of trade in 
such manuscripts and of their inheritance by family members (verso 3-4) or others (verso 5). 
Sons were usually given priority in the disposal of their fathers’ books (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d VI 
132), though pupils seem frequently to have inherited their teachers’ manuscripts. Qur°ans 
were expected by some to remain as family property rather than to be passed on to any one son. 
Yet, opinion and practice differed from province to province and even from city to city within 
a province. 

Our text, beginning with verso 4, clearly indicates that a certain Abt ‘Amr is expressing 
himself on the question of the inheritance of manuscripts. Inasmuch as the name is quite 
common, this Abii ‘Amr was probably more specifically identified in the lost portion of the 
text. Isma‘il ibn ‘Ubaid Allah, who is not the earliest link in the tsnéd, must have transmitted 
the information from an older contemporary who is in turn reporting the sought-after opinion 
of Abi ‘Amr. The latter would therefore have to be a recognized authority of the last half or 
the last quarter of the first century. The only Abi ‘Amr who was widely known as a leading 
scholar at that time was the Kifan Abi ‘Amr ‘Amir al-Shacbi (d. 110/728). He is on record 
as favoring the sale of Qur°ans since he, among others, considered the price paid as reimburse- 
ment for the outlay of materials and for the labor of copying (see e.g. Ibn Abi Da?tid, Kitab 
al-masahif, pp. 177 f.; Abt. Nu‘aim II 368; Zigén II 172). Shacbi, as stated elsewhere (Vol. I 
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22, 44), was proud of his memory yet urged his students to write down everything they heard 
from him. He, like most scholars who relied chiefly on their memories, transmitted not literally 
(harft) but according to the sense (ma‘ndwi) of the tradition. For Sha‘bi’s memory was not 
photographic and, furthermore, was not so reliable in his old age as it had been in his youth 
when he was known to dictate at length from memory. He is reported as saying: “I have indeed 
forgotten enough knowledge to make of a man a scholar were he to memorize it” (Khatib XII 
229). He also made such statements as “‘the book is the register of knowledge” (ami I 75) 
and ‘‘the best traditionist is the daftar’’ (Vol. I 22). Moreover, he eventually composed or 
compiled some books, for Abii Hasin ‘Uthman ibn ‘Asim (d. 128/746), whom Shacbi considered 
a sort of spiritual heir, reports that no books of Shatbi were found after his death except the 
Faré@id and the Jardhat (Ibn Sa‘d VI 174, 224; Khatib XII 232), 

Shat‘bi’s association with the Umayyad court as tutor of the sons of ‘Abd al-Malik, his 
‘Iraq, and his judgeship of Kifah during the reign of “Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz reflect his sus- 
tained interest in the political and cultural activities of those who were in power during the 
stirring times when he lived. As ‘Umar IT had a keen and active interest in religious literature 
and was even accused of writing books on free. will (see Vol. 1 18 f.), Abii ‘Amr ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi 
could have had some manuscripts—administrative or literary—that originated with or were 
acquired by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz as did the Abii ‘Amr of the papyrus text (verso 5). 

Again, the practices that Tradition 9 allows are those that were generally accepted in ‘Iraq 
around the end of the first century. They were, furthermore, frequently justified on the 
authority of ‘Iriq’s two leading scholars of that time, Hasan al-Basri and the Kifan Sha‘bi. 
The pawning of Qur°dns (verso 3), for instance, was approved by Hasan al-Basri (Ibn Abi 
Darid, Kitab al-masdhif, p. 178). Even before the time of Hasan al-Basri and Sha‘bi, the 
‘Jraqis disliked the idea of any one person inheriting a copy of the Quran (verso 4) and ex- 
pressly stated that the codex should be left for the use of all the members of a family (ibid. 
pp. 172 f.). Worn-out Qur°dns (verso 6-7)—and those which survived their owners were more 
apt to be worn out than not—were frequently burned so that they would not suffer desecration 
(ibid. p. 195); the instruction to put the worn-out pages in a bag and there cut them up into 
fragments before they were burned was merely an added pious precaution. 

Controversy over the sale of knowledge (baz‘ al-‘ilm) at first involved fees for teaching and 
copying the Quran and centered around Sitrahs 2:79 and 3:184 (see Tafsir II 270-74). The 
controversy was soon extended to cover all religious teaching and services, such as certain 
duties in the mosque and the services of judges (see e.g. Ibn Satd VI 212; Kifdyah, pp. 153- 
56), and the sale of all religious books. In most of the provinces there were scholars who favored 
and scholars who opposed any one of these practices (see Sahnitin, Al-mudawwanah al-kubra 
III 396 f.). Walid I (86-96/705-15) ordered state pensions for the sick and the blind and is 
credited also with being the first to order regular state provision for Qur’4n-readers and others 
who served in the mosque (see Tha‘alibi, Lata1f al-ma‘arif, p. 18). His action no doubt was 
partly responsible for the widespread acceptance of the more liberal views on bai¢ al-ilm by 
the end of the first century, particularly in ‘Iraq, where such views were supported by both 
Hasan al-Basri and Sha‘bi (Ibn Abi Da?iid, Kitab al-masahif, pp. 177 f.) though some indi- 
viduals, pious or conservative, continued to refuse fees for performing religious functions. For 
it was soon realized that reasonable fees for such activities were as a rule necessary and that, 
as pointed out in the papyrus text (verso 8-9), a small profit in trading in religious books was 
to be expected if that trade was to survive and flourish and thus serve the religious sciences. 
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The above considerations led to the identification of the Abi ‘Amr of the papyrus as Abii 
‘Amr ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi (Ibn Sa‘d VI 171-78; Ma‘arif, pp. 229 f.; Tabari III 2486 f.; Bukhari, 
Ta?rikh III 2, pp. 250 f.; Jarh III 1, pp. 322-24; Ibn Hibban, p. 76; Abii Nu‘aim IV 310-38; 
Khatib XII 227-34; Ibn ‘Asakir VII 138-55; Dhahabi I 74-82; Jam: I 377; Ibn Khallikan I 
306 f. [= trans. IJ 4-7]; our Vol. I 11 f., 17, 21). They are supplemented by Tradition 10, 
which describes related opinions and activities of ‘Iraqi scholars who were contemporary with 
Sha‘bi. For traditions bearing on these practices see for example Ibn Sa‘d V 393, VI 119f., 
Ibn Hanbal V 315, Abit Dariid III 264. For the Malikites’ stand on the questions involved see 
for example Sahniin, Al-mudawwanah al-kubra IIL 396 f., and Zurqdni III 7. For more or less 
general treatment see for example Ibn Abi Da?id, Kitab al-masahif, pp. 148 and 157-78, 
Kifdyah, pp. 153-56, Goldziher, Studien II 181 f., and OJP L 54. 

Tradition 10. Jafar ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq (80-148/699-765), the Shiite Imim and 
reputed man of learning whose over-all scholarly role is controversial, was nevertheless recog- 
nized as an active traditionist who transmitted from both Abti Hanifah and Malik ibn Anas 
and from and to many prominent scholars of the Hijaz and ‘Iraq, Shiite and Sunnite alike. 
Abii al-Bakhtari is known to have transmitted from him (see p. 224). Ja‘far is credited with 
a large Musnad and a number of other works whose authenticity is questioned. Little beyond 
the fact that he wrote can be gained of his method of transmission (see e.g. Jarh I 1, p. 487; 
Adab al-Shafit, pp. 177 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, p. 198; Tabari IIT 2509 f.; Abii Nu‘aim ITI 
192-206; Dhahabi I 157; Mizén I 192; Nawawi, pp. 194 f.; Yafii I 304; Jam I 70; Fthrist, 
pp. 354 f.; Ibn Khallikan I 130 [= trans. I 300 f.]; GAZ I 220 and S I 104; see also p. 169 
above). For Ja‘far’s supposed role as an alchemist see Julius Ruska, Arabische Alchemisten 
(Heidelberg, 1924) II. Recently Muslim scholars have begun to show interest in the man and 
his activities and are publishing some of his works, attributed or not, especially his Musnad 
(see e.g. Ahmad Amin, Zuhr al-Islam IV [Cairo, 1374/1955] 114-16; <Amili, Ayan al-shiah 
IV 1 (Damascus, 1354/1937] pp. 41 ff.; Muhammad Rida al-Muzaffar, Haydi Ja‘far al-Sadig 
[2 vols.; Najaf, 1870/1951]; Sayyid al-Ahl, Ja‘far tbn Muhammad [Beiriit, 1373/1954]; Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq, Al-hikam al-Ja‘fariyah, ed. ‘Arif Tamir [Beiriit, 1376/1957]; Ramdan Lawand, 
Al-Imam al-Sddig [2d printing; Beirit, n.d.] esp. pp. 101-6, where Ja‘far is shown to have 
been a match for Abii Hanifah). 

The only Hafs ibn Dinar (n.d.) listed in the biographical sources at hand was an older con- 
temporary of Hammad ibn Zaid ibn Dirham (d. 179/795) of Basrah and therefore a contem- 
porary of Ja‘far. He fits also into the time and locality of the Abii Raja? of the papyrus text. 
He was relatively unknown and considered weak by some critics. The sources name only 
Hammad ibn Zaid as transmitting from him (Bukhari, Ta’rikh I 2, p. 360; Jarh I 2, p. 172; 
Mizan I 261; Lisdn II 322). 

The Abii Raja? of the papyrus text is readily identified as Abi Raja? Matr ibn Tahman 
al-Warraq (d. 119/737 or 125/743), who came originally from Khurasan and settled in Basrah 
as the mawlaé of Abii Qilabah. He transmitted from Abi Qilabah, Muhammad ibn Sirin, 
Hasan al-Basri and others, and Hasan al-Basri is known to have transmitted from him. Abi 
Raja?’s transmitters include also Shu‘bah. ibn al-Hajjaj, Said ibn Abi ‘Aribah (d. 156/773), 
Hammad ibn Zaid, and Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar. Though some scholars commented 
on Abii Raja”’s weak memory, most of his contemporaries recognized his devotion to religious 
work and study, which included recitation of religious tales in the mosque in his capacity as 
a gassds and production and sale of Qur°an copies in his capacity as a warrdq (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d 
VII 2, p. 19; Bukhari IV 1, pp. 400f.; Jarh IV 1, pp. 287 f.; Daulabi II 173 f.; Tabari III 
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2502; Tafsir VI 190 f.; Ibn Hibban, pp. 344 f.; Abii Nu‘aim IT 284, ITI 75-78; Dhahabi I 167; 
Mizan III 176; Nawawi, p. 210; Jams II 526). 

Abii Qilabah ‘Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Jarmi (d. 104/723 or 105/724) was a Basran scholar 
especially famed for his knowledge of the law. He disliked public office to such an extent that 
he fled in the year 95/713, or soon after, to Damascus in order to avoid serving as judge of 
Basrah. He was favorably received by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who accorded him public 
recognition as a traditionist and scholar and even visited him when he took ill. Abii Qilabah 
advocated writing, saying that he preferred it to forgetfulness (Jami I 72; Taqyid al-‘ilm, p. 
103), and his books were available to his students and transmitters at one time or another. 
He settled in Darayya, near Damascus, where he died (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, pp. 91 and 133-35; 
Bukhari, Ta@?rikh III 1, p. 92; Bukhari IV 322-24; Darimi II 409; Ma‘arif, p. 228; Jarh II 2, 
pp. 57 f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 67; Akhbar al-qudat I 23, 306; Abi Nu‘aim IT 282-89, V 355 f.; 
Sam<‘ni, folio 128a; Ibn ‘Asakir VII 426 f.; Dhahabt I 88 f.). 

Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani (d. 131/748) has been encountered above (see pp. 150, 194). His close 
association with Abi Qilabah is fully documented. Ibn Sa‘d’s entry on Abi Qilabah is to a 
great extent derived from Ayyib, who on numerous occasions received fatherly advice from 
Abii Qilabah (e.g. Jami I 87, 134, 164, 188 and II 10, 14, 45, 49; Masdrif, p. 228; Abi Nu‘aim 
II 286). Ayyiib transmitted at first lirectly from Abi Qilabah and later from the latter’s 
manuscripts, some of which he inherited. Ayyib and three of his contemporaries report this 
inheritance and the safe delivery of the books (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 135, and VII 2, p. 17; 
Ma<artf, p. 228; Kifayah, p. 352; Taqyid al-ilm, p. 625; Dhahabi I 88). Their accounts confirm 
the details of the papyrus text except its reference to the division and classification of the 
manuscripts, namely the hadith and sunnah of Muhammad and the hadith of the Companions 
that were sent to Ayyib as against the hadith of Muhammad and some reports of the (Bedouin) 
Arabs that were sent to Baihas (verso 11-13). Ayyib reports that after he received Abi 
Qilabah’s books he began to confuse traditions he had heard from Abi Qilabah in person with 
those he found in these books (Ma‘drif, p. 228; Kifdyah, p. 352). Ayyib’s collection is said 
to have contained some 800 traditions (Dhahabi I 123; Yafit I 273). He approved the use of 
a teacher’s original manuscripts and also of transmission by the mukdtabah method (e.g. 
Kifayah, pp. 257, 343 f., and 352f.), thus following Abi Qilabah’s example. Hammad ibn 
Zaid, who frequently transmitted from Ayyib on the authority of Abi Qilabah, also used the 
books of the latter (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, p. 91; Darimi I 45, 136, 253 and II 223, 236, 311, 434; 
Jam: I 34, 251). Much of Abi Qilabah’s material that has survived was transmitted through 
Ayyiib to a number of outstanding traditionists of the next generation (see e.g. Darimi I 7, 
54, 286 and II 144, 344, 377, 468). Ayyiib was so sincere in his piety and asceticism that ad- 
verse critics apparently were silenced (see Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique 
de la mystique musulmane, pp. 168, 176, 197, and 201). 

Baihas al-Jarmi (n.d.) of the papyrus text (verso 13), a fellow tribesman of Abi Qilabah, 
won recognition as a young man, along with Khalid ibn Ma‘dan (Traditions 4-5), for scholarly 
leadership in Basrah. He participated in the wars of Muhallab ibn Abi Sufrah against the 
Khawarij and seems to be better known as a soldier and a poet than as a traditionist. This 
explains why Abi Qilabah, according to the papyrus text, sorted out ahddith al-Arab and 
some of Muhammad’s traditions to send to him, as it explains also the lack of confirmation in 
hadith literature of this particular gift (Tabari II 54; Mubarrad, The Kamil, ed. W. Wright 
[Leipzig, 1864-92] p. 673; Aghant X 161, XIX 107-9; Ibn ‘Asakir III 323 f.). 
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The second half of verso 14 is reconstructed on the strength of Hammad ibn Zaid’s close 
association with Ayyiib and the fact that Hammad is known to have transmitted from Hafs 
ibn Dinar, the second link of the isndd (verso 9). The use of dhakara to start this comment 
confirms what has become quite clear by now, namely that Abi al-Bakhtari is making use 
of written sources. 

Abi Qilabah doubtless made his plans for the disposal of his books during the.last years of 
his life. The books willed to Ayyib, contained in a side-load of a caravan camel, were delivered 
to Ayyiib after Abi Qilabah’s death (Ibn <Asakir VII 427; Dhahabi I 88). There is, so far as 
I know, no record of the delivery of the books intended for Baihas, but it seems safe to assume 
that they made up the balancing side-load of the same camel. 

Tradition 11. The basmalah begins a new section which in all probability consisted of a 
number of traditions transmitted from a traditionist whose name begins ‘“Abd Al... .”’ The 
rest of verso 15 and all of verso 16 are taken up with isndd links which seem too numerous for 
a single isndd ending with the period of Abi al-Bakhtari. The likeliest, probability is that we 
have here a double isnéd—a feature that was not uncommon (see e.g. Kifayah, pp. 212-14)— 
and that the second isndd starts with Fazari, the first name in verso 16. Thus, study of 
the sources led to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak (118-81/736-97) and Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad al-Fazari (d. 188/804), both of whom were outstanding scholars, at one time 
active in ‘Iréq, and known to have transmitted one from the other. Fazari is known also to 
have transmitted from Thabit ibn ‘Ajlan al-Himsi (n.d.), a fact which helped in the recon- 
struction of this name in verso 16. Furthermore, Abi al-Bakhtari and Fazari had at least two 
transmitters in common (see pp. 232-34 for details). 

The text is too broken for complete reading with certainty. Nevertheless it is clear that 
parts of it are closely related to the themes of the two preceding traditions—the production, 
preservation, and disposal of sacred manuscripts. Someone may also be relating an episode 
involving Muhammad in which two blood brothers or perhaps brothers in the faith, as verso 
18 suggests (cf. Document 5, Tradition 9), took different stands on committing hadith to per- 
manent record; for one brother (verso 19~21) is tearing up or burning manuscripts and urging 
the other to memorize even as he does (see e.g. Jami: I 63-66 and Tagyid al-‘ilm, pp. 36-44, 
esp. pp. 36 and 40, for similar instances, including even some of the phrases of the papyrus 
text, from the time of the Companions and the following generation). The early opposition 
by some scholars to permanent records did not apply, however, to the Qur’an, which was to 
be memorized, written down and ornamented (verso 21-22), bound in leather and kept in a 
silk covering (verso 22-23). These practices, though controversial, were all well known in the 
second half of the first century (see e.g. Ibn Abi Da’tid, Kitab al-masahif, pp. 150-52; OTP L 
54 and references there cited). It is not clear whether the ‘ard of verso 24 refers to the belief 
that Gabriel first recited the Qur’an to Muhammad from a book wrapped in silk, as ‘Ubaid ibn 
‘Umair (d. 74/693) tells it (Sirah I 152), or to the practice of the Companions and Successors 
of reciting back the Quran as they memorized it or collated Qur°d4nic manuscripts with an 
authenticated copy (see e.g. Ibn Abi Daid, Kitab al-masahif, pp. 155-57; our Vol. I 99). 
Verso 25 would seem to refer to someone who is willing to pay the price of a Qur°dn codex as 
a wagf or gift in mortmain for some mosque or school, a practice which started very early in 
Islam (see OJ P L 59 f.). Finally, the mention of poetic recitations is in keeping with the lighter 
literary activities of many religious scholars who were lovers of poetry also. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


It is clear that the author-compiler of the document was contemporary with Abi al-Bakhtari 
and Fazari and transmitted from both of them. The sources have so far yielded two scholars 
who meet these requirements, Baqiyah ibn al-Walid (110 or 112-97/728 or 730-812) and 
Musayyib ibn Wadih (d. 246/860 at age of over 90), both originally of Hims. They both had 
the opportunity to meet Abi al-Bakhtari, who lived for a time in Syria (see p. 224), and 
Fazari, who settled and died there. 

Beyond the fact that Musayyib transmitted from the two older men,’ little is known of his 
activities and of his relationship with Abi al-Bakhtari. The most important of the few known 
details of his association with Fazari is that he was one of three who possessed copies of Fazari’s 
Kitab al-siyar.? The other two were Mu‘awiyah ibn ‘Amr of Baghdad (d. 214/829), who was 
known as saéhib or rawi al-Fazdri and whose copy was considered the best, and Mahbitb ibn 
Misa of Antioch (d. 230/845), whose copy was preferred to that of Musayyib.? 

Fazari’s interests centered on akhbdar and siyar as well as on hadith and figh.4 As a scholar 
he was classed with Awzai, who thought very highly of him.® He traveled a great deal and 
was on several occasions at the court of Hariin al-Rashid, who considered that he and Ibn al- 
Mubarak could detect the cleverest forgery of any tradition. It was Fazari’s zeal for Islam 
that led him finally to settle on the Syrian border and take part in border engagements. His 
piety and uprightness were extolled by all, as was his trustworthiness as a traditionist, though 
he did make mistakes.’ 

Fazari sought the collections of several leaders of the various provinces and is known to 
have written down traditions from Ibn al-Mubarak, whom he called imam al-muslimim but 
who wrote down traditions from Fazari to such an extent that Fazari came to be known as 
Ibn al-Mubdarak’s shaikh.® On the strength of this relationship I venture to suggest that the 
first name in the zsndd of Tradition 11 (verso 15) was that of Ibn al-Mubarak. It should be 
further noted that this section of the papyrus text reflects the wide interests of both Ibn 
al-Mubarak and Fazari in the literary developments and practices of early Islam. Abi Nu‘aim 
has preserved some of Fazari’s traditions, many of which reflect his historical interests.° 

In the case of Baqiyah ibn al-Walid (see p. 177), as in that of Musayyib ibn Wadih, little 
is known of his relationship with either Fazari'° or Abi al-Bakhtari" beyond the fact that he 
transmitted from both of them. There is the added fact that Fazari preferred Baqiyah to the 
well known Syrian transmitter Isma‘il ibn ‘Ayydsh (see pp. 178, 221), which could mean that 
Fazari in turn transmitted from Baqiyah, since he instructed his students to write down 
Baqiyah’s hadith.!? Baqiyah’s movements and literary activities are reasonably well docu- 
mented. He was recognized as a leading Syrian traditionist who was more of an expert on the 


1 See e.g. Jarh IV 1, p. 294; Abt. Nu‘aim VIII 258, 260- Nucaim VIII 253-65; Dhahabi I 251; Ibn ‘Asakir II 252- 
64; Khatib X 163; Mizdn III 171f., 278 f.; Lisén VI 231- 56; Jam< 1 17. 


34, 5 See e.g. Abii Nucaim VIII 254; Ibn <Asakir II 254. 

2 For references to this work see Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 281, 6 Ibn ‘Asakir [I 254; Dhahabi I 252. 
and Fihrist, p. 92. 7Ibn Sad VII 2, p. 185; Ibn cAsakir II 253. 

3 Jarh IV 1, pp. 386 and 389; Ma‘arif, p. 259; Bukhari, 8 Jarh, Taqdimah, pp. 263, 265, 276, 285; Khatib X 163. 
Tarikh IV 1, p. 334. ® Abi Nu‘aim VIII 256-65. 

4¥or biographical entries see Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 185; 1° See e.g. Aba Nucaim VIII 257, 259 and note. 
Madarif, p. 257; Bukhari, Ta>rikh I 1, p. 321; Jarh, Tagdi- 1 Mizan III 278; Lisan VI 232. 


mah, pp. 281-86; Jarh I 1, pp. 128 f.; Fihrist, p. 92; Abi "® Muslim I 116 f.; Ibn sAs&kir III 276; Mizan I 112. 
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traditionists of his own province than on those of the Hijiz and ‘Iraq. He moved freely be- 
tween Syria and ‘Iraq and during an early visit to ‘Iraq was appointed by the caliph Mansir 
as surveyor for Damascus and its environs.14 He was again in Baghdad during the reign of 
Mahdi, when he sought out one of ‘Irdq’s leading traditionists, Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj (d. 160/ 
776). This veteran scholar at first ignored the visitor from Syria. But Baqiyah persisted and 
soon had an opportunity to impress Shu‘bah when he came to the latter’s rescue in a discussion 
at Mahdi’s court. Thereafter Shutbah was generous enough to permit Baqiyah to write down 
1,000 sound traditions from him, the work of six months being crammed into two.'5 Shu‘bah 
wrote down traditions from Baqiyah and requested him on his return to Syria to send a copy 
of the hadith collection of the Syrian traditionist Bahir ibn Sa‘d (see p. 225).!° Baqiyah for- 
warded the requested copy, but Shutbah had died before it reached ‘Iraq.!” 

Still later, Baqiyah was once again in Baghdad and presented himself at the court of Haran 
al-Rashid, who wrote down some of his traditions (see p. 177). Sometime during his visits to 
Baghdad, Baqiyah met and exchanged traditions with Ibn al-Mubarak, both writing down 
their materials. Ibn al-Mubarak, like Shu‘bah, requested from Baqiyah a written copy of the 
collection of a Syrian traditionist, in this case that of Thabit ibn ‘Ajlan al-Himsi (n.d.). 
Baqiyah protested that he had no written copy and that Thabit’s materials were scattered. 
Ibn al-Mubarak insisted on having the materials, whereupon Bagiyah dictated what he could 
recall of Thabit’s collection and Ibn al-Mubarak wrote it down." It is on the strength of 
these facts and the probability that both Ibn al-Mubarak and Fazari exchanged traditions 
with Baqiyah that for the reconstruction of the second name in the isndd of Tradition 11 
(verso 16) I suggest Thabit ibn ‘Ajlan al-Himsi.!* 

The most common criticism of Bagiyah is that he transmitted indiscriminately from the 
weak and the strong, from the known and the unknown. His lack of discrimination induced 
him at times to tadlis. When taken to task by Shu‘bah he defended himself adequately and 
cited examples of the carefully stated full names of his well known authorities in contrast to 
Shu‘bah’s own less complete statements.?° Nevertheless, suspicion continued to be cast on 
Baqtyah’s transmission from little known traditionists and through isndd’s with incomplete 
names and on his use of ‘an‘anah rather than the more specific terms akhbarand and had- 
dathana.”! 

Abi al-Bakhtari—like Fazari, Ibn al-Mubarak, and Baqiyah—was an avid collector of 
information of all sorts and made a practice of writing down his materials. Like Fazari and 
Ibn al-Mubdrak he was no mere passive compiler, since he is credited with six works (see p. 
224) that, from their titles, can best be characterized as akhbar and siyar: Kitab sifat al-nabi, 
Kitab al-fad@il al-kabir, Kitab fadail al-Ansar, Kitab nasb wuld Ismail, Kitab Tasm wa 
Jadis, and Kitab al-rdyat. It is to be noted that the contents of the papyrus text transmitted 
from him consist of hadith proper as well as akhbar and siyar. The same is true of Tradition 11, 


18 Khatib VII 125; Ibn <Asakir III 276; Mizan I 154, 
157. 


14 Ibn ‘Asakir IIT 273. 


8 Ibid. pp. 274 f.;Jarh 1 1, pp. 485 f.; Mtzdn I 154. Abt 
Nu‘aim VII 149 cites Yahya ibn Sadd al-Qattain, who esti- 
mated Shucbah’s daily transmission at about 3 to 10 tradi- 
tions (see also Abt’ Nu‘saim VII 154). Shu‘bah was once 
credited with 2,000 traditions (Nawawi, p. 316). 


16 Bukhari, Ta‘rtkh I 2, p. 137, fixes the name as Bahir 
ibn Sa‘d as against such variants as Bajir and Sad. 


Bahir’s entry is missing in Ibn sAsikir III 219-20, where 
the first entries under ba (to the name Busr) are all missing. 

1 Bukhari, Ta>rtkh I 2, p. 137; Jarh, Taqdimah, p. 135; 
Jarh 11, pp. 412 and 435 f.; Ibn <Asikir IIT 274 f.; Mizan 
I 154, 156; Macrifah, p. 261. 

18 Jarh I 1, p. 455; Ibn <Asakir IIT 369. 

19 See e.g. Bukhari, Ta@rikh I 2, p. 166; Mizan I 169f.; 
Jam: I 66. 

20 Ibn <Asakir III 277; Mizan I 158 f. 

21 Jarh I 1, p. 435; Khatib VII 124-26; Ibn <Asakir III 
275 {.; Dhahabi I 266 f.; Mizan I 154, 157 f. 
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coming as I suspect from Fazari and Ibn al-Mubarak, who in addition to being trusted tradi- 
tionists were also compilers and authors of works of these other types. 

It was no doubt the similarity in their wider interests that attracted Baqiyah to the mis- 
trusted Abt al-Bakhtari and the esteemed and trusted Faz&ri. It should be noted that the 
isndd’s of both sections of the papyrus text start with the term haddathand and thus meet the 
requirements stipulated for acceptable transmission from Baqiyah. For most of his colleagues 
and critics agreed that his materials were to be accepted and written down by others only 
when he transmitted from well known traditionists and gave evidence of direct personal con- 
tact with them by use of the terms akhbarand and haddathand.” Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah advised 
his friends not to rely on Baqiyah for traditions having the force of sunnah. Despite these 
restrictions Baqiyah was sought after, and his materials were written down or copied by others. 
Though the verdict of the majority was that his hadith could be written down but not adduced 
as proof,”4 we find that Ibn Hibban made a special trip to Syria in order to make complete 
copies of all of Baqiyah’s hadith collections that were in circulation.* 

Since all the men of the zsndd’s as well as all the men mentioned in the contents of the tra- 
ditions of our document were from the Hijaz, Syria, and *Irdg, once more we must raise the 
question as to how a non-Egyptian document found its way into Egypt. And once more the 
sources lead us to Abi Salih the secretary of Laith, who seems to be the only Egyptian as yet 
known to have heard and transmitted materials from Bagiyah and to have done soin Baghdad, 
though the time when this took place is not specified.?* We know that Laith and his secretary 
were in Baghdad in the year 161/778 and that Laith, probably with his secretary, was again 
in Baghdad during the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (see p. 194). We know also that Bagiyah 
was not in Baghdad in the year 161/778, since he returned to Syria before Shu‘bah’s death in 
160, and fortunately there seems to be no question about Shutbah’s death date. Therefore 
Abi Salih must have heard Baqiyah in Baghdad at the time of Baqiyah’s last visit to that 
city, during the reign of Harin al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), and hence must have accom- 
panied Laith on his second visit to Baghdad.?’ The famous and aged Laith would hardly be 
expected to seek out the suspect Baqiyah, but his ambitious and young secretary evidently did. 

The sources supply one more detail of interest, namely that Baqiyah, who was willing to 
write and to supply copies of his materials and of others’ collections on request, used a small 
script and papyrus of inferior quality,* perhaps for the sake of economy or to limit the bulk 
of his manuscripts on his many travels. The size of the script of our document, but not the 
quality of the papyrus, would seem to indicate that it is not a hand copy of Bagiyah himself. 
There is, however, the possibility that Abi Salih could have acquired the document itself 
from a third party. But no matter when or how he may have acquired it, its presence among 
this group of related documents, several of which were associated in one way or another with 
Laith and his secretary, suggests that Abi Salih may have had a hand in its preservation (see 
p. 91). 

The only other possibility is for us to assume that Musayyib ibn Wadih (see p. 232) was 


22 See e.g. Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 172; Jarh I 1, p. 435; | 
Khatib VII 124-26; Ibn <Asakir III 275f.; Dhahabil 266; » Khatib VII 123; Jarh I 1, p. 434. 
Mizdn I 155, 

28 Jarh 1 1, p. 435; Ibn ‘Asakir III 275. 


“Jarh 11, p. $35: 4 ety Vy dle CoN. 


27 See Mizan II 46 for the general statement that Abi 
Salih accompanied Laith at home and on his travels. 


oe : AD 8 Ibn <Asakir ITT 277. The term used is warag, which 
* Mizan I 155: we cal oS’ al a frequently was applied to either papyrus or the later paper 
dm, sheets. 
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the author-compiler of the document without offering any clues as to how it found its way 
into Egypt.2* Since Musayyib was over ninety when he died in the year 246/860, his transmis- 
sion from Abi al-Bakhtari (d. 200/815-16) and Fazari (d. 188/804), must have taken place 
at about the same time that Baqiyah (d. 197/812) and Abi Salih could have met in Baghdad 
shortly before Laith’s death in 175/791. Therefore, if either Musayyib or Baqiyah was the 
author of the document it can be safely dated to the last quarter of the second century at the 
earliest and the first quarter of the third century at the latest. Internal evidence such as the 
splitting of words at the ends of lines, the absence of punctuation, and the irregular use of 
the tasliyah (used in recto 13, 15, 17, 25; omitted in recto 23, verso 11) favors the earlier 
date. Thus from both the external and the internal evidence a dating in the late second century 
seems reasonable. 


II 


There is a remarkable degree of agreement between the main evidence provided by the 
papyrus text and the great majority of the literary sources that cover the same ground. The 
agreement extends to Abi al-Bakhtari’s authorities and his tendency to combine unrelated 
traditions (see p. 224), to his interest in both hadith and akhbar (Traditions 9-10), and to the 
fact that he was matruk, that is, rejected by professional traditionists, since no parallels for 
his traditions appear in the standard collections. Yet nothing in the contents of his traditions, 
rejected because of the zsndd’s, conflicts with the general sense of similar and related traditions 
with acceptable isndd’s that do appear in these collections. Again, there is agreement on his 
good reputation as an akhbari since the sources confirm the papyrus text on the early practices 
in ‘Iraq in connection with the production, inheritance, preservation, and disposal of 
Qur°ans and other religious manuscripts (Traditions 5, 9-10). The papyrus text supplements 
the literary sources with the significant detail of Abi Qilabah’s itemized division of his books 
that were to be sent to Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani and Baihas al-Jarmi but does not record their 
safe arrival at their destination (Tradition 10). So far as I know, none of Abi al-Bakhtari’s 
six known works (see p. 233) have survived. Yet we do have evidence that they were in cir- 
culation well into the third century since Ya‘qibi lists Abi al-~-Bakhtari among his major 
authorities for his Ta?rikh and begins his citation from him with the term dhakara.*° 

The papyrus does not have enough text from Fazari to provide a test for its degree of corre- 
lation with the literary sources. Yet the little that is preserved in Tradition 11 is in agreement 
with the sources. 

Even though there is a marked degree of agreement between what is in all probability a 
late second-century text and the later sources, the temptation to assign the papyrus to a 
somewhat later period must be resisted. Second- and third-century biographers of the caliber 
of Waqidi and his secretary Ibn Sa‘d, Bukhari, and Abt: Hatim al-Ra&zi and his son ‘Abd 
al-Rahman of the invaluable Jarh wa al-ta‘dil did use early written materials that were 
authenticated at various stages through one method of transmission or another (ard, 
mukatabah, mundwalah, or ijazah), and some, such as Waqidi, even used unauthenticated 
manuscripts that had been found (wijddah) after the death of the author (see pp. 45 f.) or 
purchased from the book market. Such early practices go a long way toward explaining 
the great measure of consistency in the vast field of early Islamic biographical and biblio- 


29 Perhaps such clues may be found in the Musayyib 29 Yacqibi If 3, 97, 523. 
entries in the still unpublished volumes of Ibn <Asikir’s 
Tarrikh. 
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graphical literature—a consistency that impresses one increasingly as one goes more deeply 
into this literature. It is true that this same literature presents variations and even con- 
tradictions. But the variations center mostly around uncertainties of birth and death dates, 
and the contradictions stem largely from subjective evaluation of contemporary and 
nearly contemporary professional rivals and colleagues. Twentieth-century scholars are not 
plagued with the uncertainties of dates, but surely they will always have contradictory 
opinions. One is tempted to say with the early Muslim scholars that honest differences of 
opinion among scholars are a mercy from Allah. 


III 


Our document provides evidence of continuous written transmission of hadith and akhbdr 
in the zsndd’s of Traditions 2-6 and 9-10, and most probably the complete isndd’s of the re- 
maining four traditions would provide further such evidence. 

The surviving isndd’s and text of the papyrus together with the supplementary data from 
the biographical sources as detailed on pages 225-31 yield the names of Anas ibn Malik, 
Hasan al-Basri, Khalid ibn Ma‘dan, Abii Qilabah, Shatbi, and ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, all 
of whom wrote down their sizable hadith collections or had others make written collections for 
them or permitted their students to write down their materials. Since all of these men died 
just before or soon after the end of the first century, their literary activities can be safely 
placed in the last quarter of that century, though some of them are known to have been 
active from about the second quarter. Those who in turn transmitted hadith and related 
materials in writing from the men of this group include their close contemporaries Aban 
ibn Abi ‘Ayyash, Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani, Abi Raja? Matr ibn Tahman, and Abi Hasin 
‘Uthmin ibn ‘Asim (d. 119 to 131 a.n.) and their younger contemporaries Ibn Juraij and 
Thaur ibn Yazid (d. 150 and 153 a.H. respectively). Transmitting from one or more of these 
six men were Hisham ibn ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq, Sa‘td ibn 
Abi ‘Artibah, Shu‘bah, and Bahir ibn Sa‘d (d. 146 to 160 a.H.), all of whom are known to have 
written down their sizable collections with or without accompanying oral transmission. The 
transmitters of the next generation who are named in the papyrus text and those who are 
associated with them in the sources—Abii ‘Awanah, Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, Ham- 
mad ibn Zaid ibn Dirham, Bagiyah ibn al-Walid, Ibn al-Mubarak, Fazari, and Abi al-Bakhtari 
Wahb ibn Wahb—all had written hadith collections and some became authors in related fields. 

Thus it is clear that our document and the research it entailed provide overwhelming evi- 
dence for the following conclusions. (1) Continuous written transmission of hadith found prac- 
ticing advocates in the second half of the first century, became widespread in the first half of 
the second century, and won general acceptance during the last half of the second century. 
(2) The number of book-sized collections increased with each generation of professional trans- 
mitters. (3) Written transmission, though accompanying oral transmission (sam< or ‘ard) was 
not completely dispensed with, did indeed during the course of this entire period come to be 
based increasingly on manuscripts alone through the mukdtabah, mundwalah, ijdzah, and to a 
lesser extent even the wijddah methods. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17632. Early third/ninth century. 

Fine medium brown papyrus, 23.6 X 17.2 cm., with 18 lines to the page (Pls. 20-21). The 
piece is badly damaged, with large breaks down the center and loss of much of the inner 
margin. 

Script.—The fair-sized book hand suggests a cursive variety of the mdzl or slanting Medinan 
script (see OI P L 28 f.). Diacritical points are used at least once for all of the letters that call 
for them and especially in personal names (recto 2-8, verso 4 and 6), yet the text is far from 
being completely pointed. Vowel signs, definitely part of the original text, are used more 
sparingly, with fathah appearing most often (recto 2 and 17-18, verso 1-2 and 5); kasrah 
appears thrice (recto 17, verso 6 and 12) and dammah only once (verso 1). The hamzah is 
missing. The circle with a dot is used for punctuation and collation (see pp. 87 f.). 

A heavy red dash appears at the head of Traditions 24 and 7. These may be original and 
may indicate a specific source (see p. 87). Marginal signs and notations, which appear only 
on the verso (Traditions 5 and 7), are in a different hand and a darker ink and probably 
indicate later collation. 


TEXT 
Recto 

J CB be fh dead Lb OS Abs pail ato Gy alll ow 3 (1) 

OME gy dle Gel SL] aye Woe SE geod! te yl Wr JB (2) O 

gow he col Ge LETS Cal ge Slee Tedd UI belo eee ail 

Caled) ded ade [Il sal ge coe) 131 alll OF de Cl 

tual dand ade [Tal tall de Laden Ibly ale d sell ye 

O ake stm Wighs clay gy Wiey SB O aby dt GL 

pl Gott SB pee gl foto] JE ae Uhh JE Qos ve 9! lal tli] (3) 

cy al ye Cra ple Lod gloleL I able Ul pee al GYSd GLb] 

al hur Beceees [ J OWS ye be ye td Cree Spt y pele] 

re: by BS VMy Lil Tb alte GI day Vi Lace» pel] 10 


Oo wo nr Oo on F WO DH KF 


Lay yy Woy alse Lele dob aby vi) 1 
JE ie We JK Ghose 9! lie JE) O abn by Ge Ql gle ab] 12 
oe aks oy lll Ber ayglo Ol alice bud y Ly ol de yl le] 13 
gle Sh ee ol, alll ale ile Me oll ail aul Ge dtm Goldy [Lol] 14 
Le pend Wi poe cy Lal te b SLB 8 pail Cole ole] 15 
les oy Ole Cc ow [ye alll Jy ]en) coll ai\ apLa yl Js21] 16 
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aot fee LIS JS Obl g J OS GG be las ob le Wel] 17 
ee Ue Js opal his Oy gx go lle She Gy 18 
VERSO 
NE Le add all wry Ol onl gb Be col do oe Ye 1 
Qo Be ob ode temell Lem ge Clad oe Gy eb 2 
pad Bnd go! Gale] Atle [OSs Sts Gaul all 3 
oP bbs ad ll oF Qa ou B olls] Gill Led pe G 4 
dy Wt SE carl Le gl Wie Ji (5) O bus Le 5 
[es] ua yl dhe dy YS pow [all peo yl gu Ju 6 
dneny hy elie [6 ye] dpb all dy pow [all 
[O Cyto] tie VW ses oY CaS LS SEO aonly Ulldl ey 4 alll Sie 8 
[aul pee gl (te JB dye Wie JE glo ale [pl] Gur Ju (6) 9 
[ome JE LO] Gy ad Soe JB Low Woe] SE Si uy pew 10 
[alow atl ne [aly 131 ghas 3] dye alll doy 11 
SE port Le yl dey SE (7) O GLanS YI ce SI I Culgs Late ol 12 
ctl of ott bend & uy dl Tae yl Gel UIE ge Wo 13 
[ A sje cn te Gk ctty. ae [U6 lal ie JE ape 14 
[UE ers ne gl (ghtey J (8) I ae }...48 
cp Addl Ob SYS see Col [ye pS] (tte Jb de We 16 
[eMedl] age alll Sows oe J’, Spel Jere UI gow ail alm Gpedll 17 
Wyetly Ball Welsl dw ytw de ge GE US dab 18 


Comments.—Tradition 1. The missing zsnad probably started with the first two links com- 
mon to the rest of the isnad’s of the document. 

The standard collections yielded no parallels for the tradition, the reading of the last part 
of which is partly conjectural. However, the belief that voluntary charity for the cause of 
Allah added to one’s list of merits was widely accepted (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal IV 190, V 455; 
Bukhari III 42; Concordance II 404 hem)» 

Tradition 2. Note the heavy red dash at the head of the tradition. 

Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Mugri (ca. 120-213/738-828) spent the first 
part of his life in ‘Iraq, mostly in Basrah, where he came under the influence of the Hanifite 
legal system. He later settled in Mecca, where he spent more than thirty-five years. He trans- 
mitted from numerous widely accepted traditionists, including the Egyptians Laith ibn Sa<d, 
Ibn Wahb, and Haiwah ibn Shuraih (see p. 243). He was himself highly esteemed as a tradi- 
tionist and counted among his transmitters several well known Egyptians, including Asad 
ibn Misa (see p. 243) and Abi Salih the secretary of Laith, as well as the master traditionists 
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Ibn Hanbal, Muslim, and Bukhari, all of whom quote him in their collections (Ibn Sa‘d V 
362; Jarh II 2, p. 201; Futih, e.g. p. 278; Kindt, p. 302; Sam‘ani, folio 540a; Jam‘ I 262 f.; 
Dhahabi I 159, 334). 

Haiwah ibn Shuraih (d. 158 or 159/774—76) was an ascetic who refused the office of judge 
and, according to Ibn Wahb, leaned toward the Shi‘ah. As a traditionist he was sought out 
by most of his younger Egyptian contemporaries, including Laith and Ibn Wahb, and by 
some of the leading scholars of the eastern provinces, including Ibn al-Mubarak and Abi 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Muqri. That Haiwah wrote down his hadith collection is implied by 
Kattani (Vol. I 136), who states that the pious Haiwah would not sprinkle just ordinary sand 
on his manuscripts for blotting but would go out to the desert for fresh clean sand which he 
pounded and sifted before using (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 203; Jarh I 2, pp. 306 f.; Bukhari, Ta*rikh 
IT 1, p. 111; Ibn Hibban, p. 142; Futah, e.g. p. 241; Kindi, p. 365; Akhbar al-qudat III 232 f.; 
Jam 1 110 f.; Dhahabi I 174 f.; Husn al-muhddarah I 153, 163 f.). 

Salim ibn Ghailain (n.d.) was a comparatively obscure Egyptian traditionist who transmit- 
ted from Abi al-Samh Darraj ibn Sam‘dn and whose pupils included Haiwah and Ibn Wahb. 
Most of the critics considered him trustworthy VJarh IT 1, p. 187; Kindi, p. 319; Mizdn I 268; 
Husn al-muhddarah J 151). 

Abii al-Samh Darraj ibn Sam‘an (d. 126/744) was an Egyptian gd@ss whose traditions were 
suspect except for those that were already known to be authentic through parallel traditions 
coming from others. He was closely associated with Abi al-Haitham Sulaiman ibn ‘Amr 
(Bukhari, Ta’rikh IT 1, p. 234; Jarh I 2, pp. 441 f.; Mizdn I 326 f.). Some of his materials, fre- 
quently based on his authorities that are indicated in the isndd of this tradition, were trans- 
mitted by Ibn Lahi‘ah of our Document 9 (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal III 75 f.; Futth, pp. 281 f., 
284, and 301). 

Abi al-Haitham Sulaiman ibn ‘Amr (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 202; Bukhari, Ta?rikh II 2, p. 28; 
Daulabi IT 156 f.) seems to be known primarily for his association with Abia Sa‘id al-Khudri 
(see p. 202). 

The tradition, complete in isnéd and matin, is transmitted directly from Abi ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Mugqri by Ibn Hanbal (Vol. III 38, lines 24~27), who substitutes pale Al Sguny 
for the simpler col of the papyrus text. Ibn Hanbal (Vol. III 40 and 76) provides other paral- 
lels which are almost identical with the papyrus text but transmitted to him by contempo- 
raries of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman who used most of the links of the papyrus isndd. The variants 
are linguistic and consist of the substitution of >I, yl, axl, and Caled! dew for OF An 
alow, boul, and lis! daw (recto 5) respectively of the papyrus text. 

That Ibn Wahb transmitted this tradition with its full isndd (recto 6) is confirmed by 
Tahawi, who specifies also that it was transmitted from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmdn by one Egyp- 
tian, Salih ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm§n (d. ca. 262/876), and indicates other parallel transmitters and, 
finally, discusses the theological implications of the tradition (Tahawi I 388-90). 

Tradition 8. Note the heavy red dash at the head of the tradition. 

Abi Sakhr Humaid ibn Ziyad (n.d.) was originally from Medina but settled in Egypt. That 
he transmitted from Abi Hani Humaid ibn Hani al-Khaulani and to Haiwah ibn Shuraih is 
well attested. He was considered generally trustworthy by most of the critics (Ibn Sa‘d V 324; 
Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 2, p. 348; Jarh I 2, p. 222; Jam: 191, 111; Mizan I 287; Husn al-muhadarah 
I 150). 

Abit Hani Humaid ibn Hani al-Khaulani (d. 142/759) was an Egyptian traditionist whose 
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transmission from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Hubuli was generally accepted. Though he was 
considered weak by a number of critics, his materials were transmitted by such leading Egyp- 
tians as Ibn Lahi‘ah, Laith ibn Sa‘d, Ibn Wahb, and Haiwah ibn Shuraih (Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 
2, p. 350; Jarh I 2, p. 231; Futah, pp. 4, 256, and 277-79; Jam* I 91; Mizdén III 385; Husn 
al-muhddarah I 150 f.). 

Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hubuli (d. 100/718) was sent by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-*Aziz to North 
Africa along with the first group of scholars who went there to instruct the people in Islamic 
teachings and practices. He transmitted mainly from such leading Companions as ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-cAs (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 200; Jarh 
II 2, p. 197; Jam: I 281; Husn al-muhddarah JI 144; Maliki, Kitab riydd al-nufis I 65-67). For 
another instance of Ibn Wahb’s parallel transmission see comment on Tradition 2. 

The surviving text of the content of this tradition is not too clear. Such clues as it provides 
have not led to the identification of parallels (see Concordance V 10 i..¢). The general theme 
seems to involve the reward or punishment, on earth and in the hereafter, for some specific 
act such as the just or unjust distribution of wheat acquired as spoils of war (cf. e.g. Concord- 
ance1161 7, and IV 151 Jac ad). 

Tradition 4. Note the heavy red dash at the head of the tradition. 

Yazid ibn Qusait (d. 122/740) was a trustworthy traditionist of Medina whose transmission 
from Da?id ibn ‘Amir and to Abi Sakhr is specified in the sources (see Jarh I 2, p. 222; Jam< 
II 575; Mizan III 314; Nawawi’s comment in Muslim XVII 158). 

Da?iid ibn ‘Amir (n.d.) of Medina and his father, ‘Amir ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi al-Waqqis (d. 104/ 
722-23), who was an eager and trustworthy traditionist, are mentioned specifically for their 
traditions on funerals and burials, including this tradition (Ibn Satd V 124 f.; Bukhari, 
Tarikh IT 1, p. 212, and III 2, p. 449; Jarh II 2, p. 418; Jam I 131, 376). 

The Khabbab (n.d.) of the story was a client of Fatimah bint ‘Uqbah and seems to have 
been best remembered in connection with this particular tradition (Isttab I 160; [sdbah I 858; 
Usd II 108 f.; Jam I 125). 

Close parallels are transmitted through other zsndd’s than that of the papyrus text but trace 
back nevertheless to Abii Hurairah. They are numerous and omit one or more of the details 
of the khabar element (e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 470, 498; Tirmidhi IV 261 f.). Still other close paral- 
lels trace back to Abi Hurairah and «Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar and vary drastically in the khabar 
element. According to these versions, when ‘Abd Allah heard Abi Hurairah relate this tradi- 
tion he cautioned him about his too ready transmission of traditions from Muhammad, where- 
upon both men went to <A?ishah for her confirmation or denial (for ‘A?ishah as a traditionist 
see e.g. pp. 119, 151, 187). An added khabar is Abii Hurairah’s well known explanation as to 
why he heard so many more traditions from Muhammad than did most of the Companions, 
namely that he was poor and stayed close to Muhammad while the rest were preoccupied 
with their business in the market place and on their lands (e.g. Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 57 f.; Ibn 
Hanbal II 2 f., 387; Mustadrak ITI 510 f.; Nubala II 443 f.). 

Parallel traditions from varied sources that relate only the hadith element and omit refer- 
ence to ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar are even more numerous (e.g. Taydlisi, p. 182; Ibn Hanbal IV 
86, 294; Muslim VII 13-16; Tirmidhi IV 261, XIII 338 f.; Nasa-i I 275; Tahawi III 103-7; 
see also Concordance I 259 f. and 263 ee 1 386 f. sj», and II 139 35). Several of these tra- 


ditions explain what Muhammad meant by w> | J bis Js, namely a reward (presumably 
not all monetary) as great as the mountain of Uhud (Bukhari IV 408; Ibn Hanbal II 144, 475, 
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and 521, IV 131). Others report Muhammad’s wish that Uhud were a mountain of gold so 
that he could use it in the cause of Allah (e.g. Ibn Hanbal V 149; Abt Nu‘aim IX 58; Khatib 
I 148). 

There is evidence that the basic content of this tradition was transmitted in writing at a 
very early date to the Yemenite Abi Tamim al-Jaishani (d. 77/696 or 78/697; see e.g. Ibn 
Sacd VII 2, p. 200; Daulabi I 19, 65; [stab II 630; Usd V 152), who had already learned the 
Qur?’an from Mu<‘adh ibn Jabal (d. 18/640). That a double reward accrued to him who followed 
a bier and stayed through the burial service was generally accepted as approved by Muham- 
mad. The same cannot be said for the details that associate the cautious ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar 
with the tradition. This tradition, of course, relates to the unquestioned practice of paying 
each bier-follower who did not stay for the burial service only one gird for his time. 

Tradition 6. The dotted circle in the margin indicates collation, but the ‘“‘Abii’’ seems super- 
fluous. The ghain is probably an abbreviation for La Pe 

Makhil al-Shami (d. between 112/730 and 117/735) as a young man fell into the hands 
of either ‘Amr ibn al-As or his brother Sa‘id and was in turn presented to a woman of Hudhail 
who set him free in Egypt. He concentrated on Islamic learning, traveled to all the provinces 
in search of knowledge, and settled finally in Damascus. Zuhri attested to his scholarship, 
classing him and Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib of Medina, Shatbi of Kiifah, and Hasan al-Basri as 
the four leading scholars of their time. Makhil did not insist on literal (Rarfi) transmission 
of hadith provided the basic meaning (ma‘nd@) was preserved. He had Qadirite tendencies and 
was considered weak by some of the pious traditionists who insisted on literal transmission 
(Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 160 f.; Ma*drif, p. 230; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, pp. 21 f.; Jarh IV 1, pp. 
407 {.; Fihrist, p. 227; Abii Nu‘aim V 177-93; Mustadrak III 569; Jami I 87; Jam: II 526; 
Dhahabi I 101; Nawawi, pp. 283 f.; Ibn Khallikan II 160 f. [= trans. III 437-40]; Husn al- 
muhddarah I 162; see also pp. 244 f. below). 

Abi Hind al-Dari (n.d.), about whose given name there is some confusion, lived in Jerusalem 
and visited Egypt. His sons were the main transmitters of the few traditions with which he 
is credited. Yet, most of his biographical entries mention this particular tradition as having 
been transmitted from him by Abt Sakhr to Haiwah ibn Shuraih, as in the papyrus isnad. 
It was also transmitted from him by the Egyptians Rishdin ibn Sa‘d and Ibn Lahi‘tah and by 
others from various provinces (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, pp. 138 f.; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 2, p. 146; Isttab 
II 699; Zsabah IV 401 f.; Usd 1 177 £.; Husn al-muhddarah I 140 f.). 

Ibn Sa‘d (Vol. VII 2, pp. 1388 f.) and Ibn Hanbal (Vol. V 270) transmit this tradition ver- 
batim from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Muqri. Neither of them has any other tradition originating 
with Abi Hind, a fact that accords with the collector-transmitter’s comment in verso 8 that 
he wrote down no other tradition, presumably from Abt ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Muari, originat- 
ing with Abi Hind. Another parallel is identical with our text but for the zsndd, which stops 
with Makhil (Usd I 177), while an almost verbatim parallel (Abii Nu‘aim V 187; Isabah IV 
402) is transmitted from Abt ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mugqri by Harith ibn Abi Usémah (186- 
282 /802-95). 

Related traditions that originate with traditionists other than Abii Hind and are transmitted 
by Makhil are also found (e.g. Ibn Hanbal IV 229; Bukhari IV 230; Abii Da?ad IV 270; see 
also Concordance II 541 ans). 

Tradition 6. The links of the isndd, except for Yazid and Qais, have been covered. Of the 
several traditionists named Yazid the two likely ones would seem to be Yazid ibn ‘Abd Allah 
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al-Laithi (d. 189/756-57 ; see e.g. Jarh IV 2, p. 275; Ibn Hibban, p. 101; Jam‘ II 575) and the 
older Yazid ibn Jucdubah al-Laithi (n.d.; see Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 323; Jarh IV 2, p. 255), 
both of the Hijaz. 

Qais, a Companion of Muhammad, is not likely to be identified, since the sources mention 
some three dozen Companions who bore this name. The papyrus has either an alif or a lam 
about in the center of the last name of the father. But even this clue leaves a wide choice for 
the father’s name, as the lists of Companions named Qais readily reveal (see e.g. Isti‘ab, Index, 
and Isdbah III 483-535). 

The tradition obviously refers to the spiritual or heavenly rewards of ceremonial or private 
prayer. It seems to involve some of Muhammad’s instructions for the order of the various 
elements of the prayer service, such as the raising of the hands, the prostrations, and the 
salutation. These themes were not free from controversy, and the traditions that cover them 
are far too numerous to be checked for an identical or a closely related parallel, especially since 
the checking would have to be largely through the isnad because the matin is so damaged (see 
e.g. Concordance II 279 f. a cb» II 301-8 4.57,, II 507 f. eles and III 186 sg). The number 
of possibilities will no doubt be reduced when “1 is indexed in the Concordance. 

Tradition 7. Note the red dash at the head of the tradition. The ha in the margin probably 
stands for :., while omg speaks for itself. 

The isndd links have been covered. The matn was very brief to judge by the space available 
for it. 

Tradition 8. Bashir ibn Abi ‘Amr al-Khaulani (n.d.) was a trustworthy Egyptian tradi- 
tionist who transmitted to Haiwah ibn Shuraih, Ibn Lahi‘ah, and Laith ibn Sa‘d. His trans- 
mission from his fellow Egyptian Walid ibn al-Qais (n.d.; see Isti*aéb II 606; Isabah III 1317; 
Usd V 92) is also attested, as is Walid’s transmission from Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri (see p. 239), 
though Walid was considered a weak traditionist (Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, p. 151; Jarh I 1, p. 
377; Husn al-muhddarah I 150). 

Ibn Hanbal (Vol. III 38 f.) provides the only verbatim parallel for the part of the tradition 
that survives in the papyrus. Again, it was Ibn Hanbal (Vol. IV 156) who provided the one 
closely related tradition, which has, however, a different zsnad that traces back to ‘Uqbah ibn 
‘Amir (d. 58/678). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
J 

The compiler of the papyrus text has to be a more or less younger contemporary of both 
Ibn Wahb and Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Muari. The latter, unlike Ibn Wahb, is credited with 
no specific books though his materials are to be found in all the major hadith collections.' The 
biographical sources provide long lists of transmitters from both men but indicate that the 
lists are incomplete. Though authorities common to both men are readily spotted, the avail- 
able lists specify no transmitters common to both. The sources indicate no direct contact 
between Ibn Wahb and any of the eight men who transmitted one or more of the papyrus tra- 
ditions directly from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan. Furthermore, all except the Egyptian Salih ibn 
‘Abd ai-Rahm4dn (see p. 239) were men of ‘Iraq and farther east, as were indeed the great 
majority of the transmitters from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman. The latter spent the last decades of 
his life in Mecca (see p. 238) and therefore must have been in that city when Ibn Wahb re- 


1 Dhahabi I 334. 
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peatedly made long visits to Mecca and Medina? during the twenty years preceding the death 
of Malik (179/795), whose Muwatta? Ibn Wahb transmitted (see p. 122). 

On the basis of these facts and because the script of the papyrus text suggests the mail 
or slanting Medinan variety (see p. 237), it seemed reasonable to suppose that some tradition- 
ist of Syria or the Hijaz transmitted from both Abt ‘Abd al-Rahman and Ibn Wahb and that 
somehow his manuscript reached Egypt. Thus Egyptian historical sources led to the most 
probable author of the papyrus text. 

The center of attention now shifts to a scholar of Umayyad descent, Asad ibn Misa (132- 
212/750-827),’ known also as Asad al-Sunnah, who was born in the year of the fall of the 
Umayyad dynasty and grew up in fear for his life in the period of determined <Abbasid per- 
secution of the members of the fallen dynasty. He made his way cautiously to Egypt sometime 
before the death of Ibn Lahi‘ah and of Laith ibn Sa‘d and found his way to Laith’s home. 
Laith received him graciously and following their interview sent him a gift of money which 
Asad declined, saying that he carried a money belt with a thousand dinars. Laith explained 
that this was not charity but a personal gift and added that if Asad had no need for it he could 
distribute it among needy and deserving traditionists, and Asad did so.‘ 

Asad established himself in Egypt and is counted among Egyptian scholars. He exchanged 
materials with most of Egypt’s leading scholars and soon had a following of his own.’ His 
association with Laith and the latter’s secretary Abi Salih is solidly established, as is also 
his transmission from Ibn Wahb.* Asad’s transmission from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Muqri 
is established by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, who throws further light on the wide circulation of the 
hadith of Haiwah ibn Shuraih among contemporary Egyptian scholars such as Ibn Lahi‘ah, 
Laith and his secretary, Ibn Wahb, and Asad himself.’ Furthermore, Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, who 
himself transmitted directly from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, Asad, and Laith’s secretary, provides 
evidence that Asad and Laith’s secretary in transmitting directly from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
used in some instances the two last isndéd links common to all the traditions of the papyrus 
text, for Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s isndd reads (3u> ie de ee & ws sh we Op yt Al hte 


Rahman’ S “tratiemissioit from Haiveh ibn Shuraih j is well established? al occurs repeatedly in 
the papyrus text. 

Though the non-Egyptian direct transmitters from Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman are numerous, 
only three of them transmitted parallels of one or more of the papyrus traditions: Ibn Sa‘d 
(Tradition 5), Ibn Hanbal (Traditions 2, 5, 8), and the Kifan Muhammad ibn <Abd Allah 
ibn Numair (Tradition 4), who died in the year 234/848.!° Not one of the three is known to 
have transmitted directly from Ibn Wahb. Among the Egyptian direct transmitters from Abt 
‘Abd al-Rahm4n the only one who transmitted a parallel of a papyrus tradition (No. 2) is 
Salih ibn <Abd al-Rahman," who died no earlier than the year 262/876” and could not have 


2 See e.g. Dhahabi I 279-81. Ibn Wahb is credited with 8 Futah, p. 277 (‘Abd Allah ibn Salih being Laith’s 
36 pilgrimages. secretary Abi Salih). 

3See Vol. I 12, 16. See also GAL 166 and GALSI 257. 

4 Aba Nu‘aim VII 321 f. 

5See Bukhari, Ta°rtkh I 2, p. 50; Jarh I 1, p. 338; 
Tabari, Index. 1@ Muslim VII 16. 

§ See e.g. Futth, pp. 45 and 47. 

7 See e.g. ibid. pp. 87, 287, 299, 300, 310; Le d’jamt d’Ibn 
Wahb, ed. David-Weill, I 4, 14, 24, 35, 62, 63, 98; Kindi, "The authors of Jarh heard him during his visit to 
pp. 302 and 319. Egypt in that year (see Jarh, Tagdimah, Intro. p. 5). 


* Ibid. pp. 82, 87, 111, 230, 231, 269, 288, 293, 309, 314, 
315; Kindi, p. 302. See also Buhdri’nin, p. 212, Isnid 17. 


 Jarh IT 1, p. 408. 
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transmitted from Ibn Wahb, who died in the year 197/812. There remain three Egyptian tra- 
ditionists who are known to have been interested in the hadtth collection of Haiwah ibn 
Shuraih and to have transmitted some of his materials directly from both Ibn Wahb and Abii 
‘Abd al-Rahman. The fact that they do not provide parallels to the papyrus text is not of 
major significance since the fragment contains only eight traditions. Of major significance, 
however, is the well established fact that all three of them—Asad ibn Misa, Abi Salih the 
secretary of Laith, and Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam—used written sources and collected manuscripts. 
It seems logical to eliminate first the possibility that Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam was the compiler of 
the hadith collection represented by our papyrus because he is farthest removed from Abi 
‘Abd al-Rahmdn. He did transmit some of the latter’s materials directly but supplemented 
them from materials that the older Asad ibn Miis4 and Abii Salih had received from Abi 
‘Abd al-Rahm§an on the authority of Haiwah and of Haiwah’s sources who are indicated in 
the papyrus isndd’s. Of the remaining two possibilities, Asad ibn Misa seems more likely 
than Abi Salih for the following reasons. The papyrus preserves the text of the Egyptian 
Haiwah as transmitted by the non-Egyptian Abi «Abd al-Rahman, which would therefore 
have been in greater demand by non-Egyptians than by Egyptians, who had ready access to 
Haiwah and his Egyptian transmitters. Thus Asad, before he took refuge in Egypt, would 
have had more reason than would Abi Salih to seek out Abi ‘Abd al-Rahm4n’s collection of 
Haiwah’s hadith. The pronounced slant of the script of the papyrus text implies non-Egyptian 
origin (see p. 243). After Asad settled in Egypt and became associated with Laith and his 
secretary he doubtless compared notes and exchanged some traditions, if not indeed manu- 
scripts at least on a loan basis, with them. Since Asad died some dozen years before Abii Salih, 
it is possible that some of his manuscripts passed into the hands of Abi Salih and formed a 
part of his collection. Once again (cf. p. 91) circumstantial evidence strongly suggests that 
Abi Salih had a hand in the preservation of one of our documents. In any case, the dating of 
the papyrus to the early third century at the latest would seem to be amply warranted. 


II 


All of the traditions of the document report hadith al-nabi, that is, the sayings as against the 
deeds (sunan) of Muhammad. It has been shown repeatedly in these studies that as a rule 
the traditions of Muhammad have identical or close parallels in the standard collections (see 
p. 77). Because much of the main of Traditions 1, 3, 6, and 7 is lost it is impossible to deter- 
mine definitely whether parallels for these traditions exist. The basic content of the hadith 
element of Tradition 4 appears frequently in the standard collections, but parallels for the 
khabar element involve several variants with some additions and subtractions. Traditions 2, 
5, and 8 have complete identical parallels in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. On the whole, there- 
fore, the document provides further evidence of the high rate of survival of hadith al-nabi. 


II 


The earliest links in the zsndd’s of the papyrus text name ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar (Tradition 
4) and Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri (Traditions 2, 8), both of whom opposed the writing-down of 
Tradition. But these links also name ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr (Tradition 3) and Abi Hurairah 
(Traditions 4, 7), who from the beginning either wrote down their traditions or permitted 
others to do so. The links intermediate between these men and Abi Sakhr Humaid ibn Ziyad 
name a number of comparatively obscure traditionists whose methods of transmission are not 
indicated in the sources. The one exception is Makhiil al-Shami (Tradition 5), pupil of Anas 
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ibn Malik and teacher of M4lik ibn Anas, who is known to have made an extensive tour in 
search of knowledge and to have written down his materials. He is credited with two works 
on figh® for which he no doubt drew on his hadith materials. 

Abit Sakhr (see p. 239), who transmits Traditions 3-8, shares the obscurity of most of his 
immediate authorities, and his methods of transmission are likewise not indicated. Neverthe- 
less, he must be counted among those who at least permitted others to write down hadith 
from their dictation since Haiwah ibn Shuraih (see p. 239), who is his immediate transmitter 
of Traditions 3-8, is known to have written down his own collection of hadith. Haiwah moved 
in circles in which the writing-down of Tradition was the rule. The papyrus itself, by its very 
existence and by the editorial comment in verso 8 (see p. 241), attests continuous written 
transmission of these materials. 

It can be assumed, then, that at least some of these traditions, which trace back to Muham- 
mad, were written down from the beginning. We are on much surer ground for the later trans- 
mission because from Abi Sakhr to the compiler-transmitter we have three or four steps of 
continuous written transmission (see p. 248) that bring us into the active period of Ibn 
Sa‘d and Ibn Hanbal, both of whom wrote down their hadith collections. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they provide verbatim parallels for Traditions 2, 5, and 8—a rather large per- 
centage in view of the fact that four of the other five traditions are either incomplete or too 
broken for identification. 


13 Fihrist, p. 227. 
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Oriental Institute No. 17625. First quarter of third century/a.p. 815-40. 

Medium quality medium brown papyrus, 20 X 16.2 cm. (Pls. 22-23), originally used for 
either official or private correspondence by some well-to-do person to judge by the large 
script and lavish spacing. The one phrase of the original that has survived, aside from the 
basmalah, reads aze lb be [s5] Lily all lady. Related phrases such as ace lly alll thas | are found in 
all sorts of correspondence from the third century. The generous unused spaces of the original 
document attracted the economical, or perhaps impoverished, hadith student whose sahifah 
or memorandum sheet this is. Since the zahr or reverse of such documents—usually bearing 
only an address—provided more space, it was used first. In this case the student began at the 
bottom of the reverse and continued on the top of the obverse. Documents written in such large 
scripts are usually large in area also, at least twice as long as our fragment, so that our tradi- 
tionist must have had more personal fada*tl entries on his sheet than have survived. Aside 
from large breaks the papyrus is damaged mostly by peeling. 

Script.—The script is the same for all the traditions, but two different kinds of ink were 
used. The light brown ink of the upper part of the recto has faded considerably, almost to 
the vanishing point in some spots, in contrast to the more lasting almost black ink of the rest 
of the text. 

The script itself is a fairly fixed small cursive hand whose main characteristics are the use 
of large initial ‘ain and kaf. Diacritical points are used for all letters that call for them except 
jim, kha, dad, and zady. The pointing is not too liberal, though here and there an entire word 
is pointed, for example atlas and ©...) of recto 17 and 19 respectively. Sim has either the 
mahmalah or a row of three dots below it as well as a small initial sin above it to distinguish 
it from shin, which is pointed with three dots forming a triangle. Similarly, dal -has a dot below 
it to distinguish it from dhal, which has the usual dot above it, as in Yiu (ajc of recto 18. A 
small ‘ain is placed below the ‘ain of |,4«5 in verso 6. Vowels are rarely used. Possibly the 
dal-like mark over the z@ of jail in recto 16 was intended for dammah. Fathah and dammah are 
each used once (verso 6), in the name fe: ji. The simple circle is sometimes used to mark off head- 


ings and for punctuation. It interchanges with a hd with a tail (recto 19, verso 5 and 9), 
commonly used as an abbreviation for els “finished,” and possibly standing for ha? and yd. 


TEXT 


Recto 
[LN op Gas'Y tail 1 
rly ale alll he coal Ol Gull ge dyer We JE Gylei dl all te yy dow Se] (2 
[de Jes 
tel Shey 3b pT pi Intel Sls btlhe Oy youy Ley ab ele ell 
phe ee Oy pecker pV lead tee Leley & pS po Bho had pb gt all 3 pKa 
yay pez 


ae Ow 
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Ye 553) gl Jy os Wy BF os ALS Ql dole CN eb Jb deb > J ol alll 
ol gb ad sbhy lays 
Badd Cheol pie Gl coke ge gis Bal Bal ul Spotty JB od lly YR bei sl 
Aalay on hey ety 
O AE gy Ld plas O 
JE ole y Ab ge ee gy Qe ge Ghee lhe JE tod te Gy pe Wel (2) 
ply ade alll dhe coll J Jb 
daw (3 ele JE Yeled JE Y OB Lal) oul toll bla ol Col YS at all 
© by 
ole ool dl bale Golly 45 Ob LS JB oke Gol SUE bell Gy aye Wiel (3) 
Cl oy djs onad Le 
Ae Gy ders Wie (4) OT ole eydl bo lll Crk Se J od 3 UD ail 
le Gil ye claw Wi fey ye ype Cy teres ite JE Gobeil all 
Lilaly fad Re UI SE alll dye ge yb Se Jd Lali, Hlb OG y wy ob at Jul 
WSs 
doli> cy y pod aad 


AS stl Ot ey Wie J thle gy de Woe JIE SIS) raul gy Orla We Uy’) (5) 
alll Ot DK al Jywy Ob Lal St 
L dolimwl oy ge ld 5.25 sl cs adsl: ly Ct ney Ol Pe GL Sal 
AWE OVE J alll guy 
BAM hl all Bal leat Be AAD ape OF Sed pe SI ol HB eG ly 
jail Wl Spy J Sle 

CT bey g poe A Esl Sal Ol Sal AF all Jy Ob 86 SUB AM Gaily atte jo 
Yobe Gebe Gy alll Spey SIR edd GE Candy Elba Le at andl Sy ULI Ls yy 88 Y 
BGS fell Openy Lol aly dedl gb dled 

VERSO 
O als AY dye O 

UW Ly beral aygdl OL Quod! We IE aul ge Olek Gy pater Ge Olan y! pyle the (6) 
> of be od ay 

AVN) UL ALS gh SE cel ail ale Sl ody lel SE ed Get! 3 SE iy Iybdl ag! UB all Jy 
alll Sguy SUB Seemell ober Ge Lyle dnd Gy GUI SE dynyy alll Coe Gl 
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as Wie (7) O pall oy QhY ted pe AW Ql le BE Gamer gl Cee abel Ye IY 5 
tear oF Se yy all 
A Spay Web pl GEV Wy Lead Ud Idle 2 sly 2S Gp eae an’ M Ob Gail ge 6 
AF Sa alll Juuy b pal Ge Gr El) Sl Gelledl alll Spy alld] Gellela i] bb 7 
od ola ail Ob wl L all yy SB et SIG VY [ged tlle, GLI Y ges! 8 
wend abl de pudl J ye all ale ge O] SUS lad yl 9 


Comments.—Tradition 1. The two elements of this tradition, namely Muhammad’s visit to 
the house of Umm Sulaim and her request that he bless her young son Anas ibn Malik, who 
was in Muhammad’s service, were widely known and generally accepted by the early Muslims. 
Traditions that involve one or the other of these two elements trace back to several contem- 
porary ‘Iraqi transmitters from Anas himself, who had settled in Basrah (see e.g. Concordance 
I 173 s},L and II 486 -li..). There are in addition a number of closely related traditions and 
nearly identical parallels to the papyrus text that trace back, through various isndd’s, to the 
Basran Humaid al-Tawil (60-142/680-759; see pp. 152 and 160) on the authority of Anas ibn 
Malik (see e.g. Concordance II 542 cp) It is difficult to tell whether the traditions that sepa- 
rate or those that combine the two elements of the papyrus text are the older since both the 
splitting-up of traditions and the combining of two or more short but related ones apparently 
started very early in Islim. However, I am inclined to think that the papyrus text represents 
a later combining of two earlier short traditions, perhaps at the hands of Humaid himself. 
For the Najjarite Umm Sulaim of Medina was one of the most active and staunch supporters 
of Muhammad’s cause, on and off the battlefield. Like her second husband, Abi Talhah Zaid 
ibn Sahl (see p. 117), and her son Anas she is accorded separate entries in the fadail literature 
(e.g. Bukhari IV 11 f.; Muslim XVI 10-13, 39-41), which together with the numerous bio- 
graphical entries emphiaeie the repeated and openhanded hospitality of Abii Talhah and 
Umm Sulaim to Muhammad and his needy Companions without any reference to Umm 
Sulaim’s request for a special blessing on her son Anas. For her musnad see Sirah I 847, Muham- 
mad ibn Ahmad al-Sarakhsi, Sharh al-kitdb al-styar al-kabir li al-Shaibéni I 184 f. and 200, 
Muwatta? II 927, Bukhari IT 398, III 11 f. and 493 f., Muslim XIII 217-20, Ibn Hanbal VI 
376 f., 430 f. For biographical entries see Ibn Sa‘d VIII 310-18, /sétab II 780, Abi Nu‘aim 
II 57-61, Isdébah IV 891-93, Usd V 591, Nawawi, pp. 863 f., Dhahabi II 75, Nubala II 18, 
and Jam‘ IT 606 and 610. 

The reconstruction of the missing links of the 7sndd presents more problems than does the 
reconstruction of the main, since the variants found in the parallels are on the whole minor 
ones with no real significance for the basic meaning of both elements of the tradition. The 
standard hadith collections yielded four possibilities for restoring the missing links of the 
tsndd: (1) Bukhari (d. 256/870)-Muhammad ibn [‘Abd Allah] ibn al-Muthana [al-Ansari1] 
(d. 215/830)—Khalid ibn al-Harith (d. 186/802)-Humaid [al-Tawil] (d. 142/759)—Anas [ibn 
Malik] (d. 93/712) (Bukhari I 494), (2) Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855)--Ubaidah ibn Humaid (d. 
196/812)—Humaid—Anas (Ibn Hanbal IIT 188), (3) Ibn Hanbal-Ibn Abi <Adf (d. 194/810)- 
Humaid—Anas (Ibn Hanbal III 108), (4) Ibn Sad (d. 230/845)-Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
{ibn al-Muthana] al-Ansari-Humaid-Anas (Ibn Sa‘d VIII 314). The main variants in these 
non-verbatim parallels are the following: No. 3 reads Jl Liles Ol, as in the papyrus 
(recto 3), while the rest read pile i . . . J; No. 2 reads (for recto 5) jo ye Lay 5 Ld 
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Lio Yy é,>|, and the rest read as in the papyrus; No. 1 reads ily ee) fom as in the papyrus 
(recto 6), while Ibn Sa‘d has ily cp pty lend, No. 2 has aly ily cy tc, and No. 3 has 
dle cy pte (de aj. Anas is said to have been one of four Basrans who had a hundred children 
and grandchildren (Muhammad ibn Habib, Al-kitab al-muhabbar, ed. Ilse Lichtenstadter 
[Haidarabad, 1361/1942] p. 189). The phrase das luley (recto 4) is omitted by Ibn Sacd and 
Bukhari, while Ibn Hanbal I 108 substitutes -25) le for 4 gh pb Se Asi (recto 4). 
After el a (recto 4) all add Cu) amt dl which is missing from our text. Ibn Hanbal’s text 


is not so close to that of the papyrus as are the texts of Ibn Sa‘d and Bukhari. Yet there is 
nothing in either of the latter two that offers a basis for a clear-cut choice between them since 
both transmit directly from a descendant of Anas ibn Malik, the Basran Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muthana al-Ansari, who appears also at the head of the isndd of Tradition 4. 
For the most part the use of full names and the tasliyah are called for by the available space 
in the papyrus. 

The Anas of this tsndd is Anas ibn Malik al-Ans§ri (see p. 118), who is the ultimate source 
of so many of the traditions of our documents. Because of his long association with Muhammad 
as a personal servant and with many members of Muhammad’s family and because he outlived 
most of the Companions he is one of the most prolific sources of Tradition. He settled in 
Basrah and at one time clashed with ‘Iriq’s governor Hajjaj ibn Ytisuf. He had a strong fol- 
lowing, including his clients, among whom were Sirin and his six sons. One of the latter, 
Muhammad ibn Sirin, served as Anas’ secretary. Anas insisted on writing down his traditions 
and had his sons, four of whom aspired to be traditionists, do likewise. Anecdotes about him 
and his enterprising mother, Umm Sulaim, are numerous (Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, pp. 10-16; Ma‘arif, 
p. 157; Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 2, pp. 28 f.; Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 144; Jarh I 1, p. 286; Ibn Hibban, 
p. 66; Mustadrak III 573-75; Istiab I 35; Isabah I 188-40; Usd I 127-29; Nawawi, pp. 165-67 
and 863 f.; Dhahabi I 42; Jam: I 35f.). For his musnad see Tayd4lisi, pp. 264-86, and Ibn 
Hanbal IIT 98-292. For fadail and mandqib works credited to him or associated with him see 
Bukhari III 11 f., Muslim XVI 39-41, and Tirmidhi XIII 223-25. 

Tradition 2, The contents of Traditions 2-4, devoted to Zaid ibn Thabit al-Ansiari, are 
widely known. All versions so far discovered of Tradition 2 trace back to Zaid himself and 
share the earlier links of the family isndd, which is carried forward only by Acmash (60-148/ 
680-765; see e.g. pp. 70, 140). Yahya ibn <Isa al-Ramli (n.d.), who transmitted a related ver- 
sion from Atmash (Ibn Sa‘d IT 2, p. 115), was considered weak by many critics (see e.g. Jarh 
IV 2, p. 178; Mizdn III 300; Jam: I 571). The only other known transmitter, also from 
Acmash, of a nearly identical parallel is the trustworthy ‘Iraqi traditionist Jarir ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hamid (110-88/728-804; see p. 151), who in turn transmitted it to several others, including 
an ‘Iraqi named ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad who settled in Egypt (see Ibn Hanbal V 182; Tahawi IT 
421; Ibn Abi Dard, Kitab al-masadhif, p. 3; Nubala? IT 307). Ibn Hanbal’s text is identical 
with that of the papyrus except for the omission of the phrase (4>1 lala ol wt! Y) that is 


reconstructed in recto 9, which appears in Ibn Sa‘d’s otherwise considerably different text 
(Ibn Sa‘d IT 2, p. 115) and which is called for by the space available in the papyrus. For a dis- 
cussion of Zaid’s knowledge of foreign languages see pages 257 f. 

Thabit ibn ‘Ubaid al-Ansari (n.d.) was a client of Zaid ibn Thabit. His transmission from 
Zaid to Acmash is well attested. He is generally considered trustworthy (Ibn Sa‘d VI 205; 
Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 2, pp. 165 f.; Jarh I 1, p. 454; Jam I 67f.). 

Zaid ibn Thabit al-Ansari (d. between 45/665 and 56/676, with preference given to 45/665) 
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is the well known secretary of Muhammad and the editor-in-chief of the ‘Uthmanic edition 
of the Qur’ain. His other specialties in addition to Qur’anic readings were the law of inheritance 
and other legal matters, his mastery of which led ‘Umar I to appoint him judge in Medina 
and to employ him as his deputy when he was out of the city. Like all the literate Companions 
of Muhammad he became an important source of Tradition and law (for his musnad see Ibn 
Hanbal V 181-92; see also Taydlisi, pp. 84 f., and Nawawi, pp. 259 f.). Zaid used writing in 
his several public offices but was himself, like ‘Umar I, opposed to the permanent recording 
of Tradition (see e.g. Ibn Sad II 2, pp. 112-17, and V 383; Abt Yusuf, Kztab al-athar, p. 212; 
Risdlah, pp. 22 ff. and 80f.; Bukhari, Ta°r7kh II 1, pp. 347 f.; Jarh I 2, p. 558; Ma‘drif, p. 133; 
Akhbar al-qudat I 107 f.; Ibn Hibban, pp. 7 f.; Zstiab I 188; Isabah II 40-42; Usd II 221-23; 
Nawawi, pp. 259 f.; Dhahabi I 29 f., II 240; Nubala? II 305-16; Kattani I 203-10). 
Tradition 3. Reconstruction of isndd and main is conjectural but based on the several variant, 
parallels that are available. Ibn Sa‘d (Vol. II 2, p. 117) transmits a close parallel from four 
of his sources, including Misa ibn Isma«il al-Basri al-Tabitidhki (d. 223/838), who is cited by 
Bukhari (Ta*rikh II 1, p. 348) for an even closer parallel. Moreover, this Mis& was widely 
known for his large collection of written hadith from, among others, Hammad ibn Salamah 
ibn Dinar (see p. 160; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 1, p. 280; Dhahabi I 357; Jam« II 484), the first 
surviving link in the papyrus isnd@d. Sezgin (Buhdri’nin, p. 280, Isnad 223) shows that Misa 
transmitted 239 traditions to Bukhari. Hammad’s source in all the available isndd parallels 
is ‘Ammar ibn Abi ‘Ammar (see p. 211), who is omitted from the papyrus isndd. Textual dif- 


= Vs) 


ferences are minor. For example, Ibn Sa‘d has cdl Gand as against Bukhari’s cdl Lenk, and 
Ibn Sa‘d has call bé while Bukhari has simply be for oad be of the papyrus (recto 10). 

The content of the tradition seems to have gone through two stages. The briefer version 
of Ibn Sa‘d, Bukhari, and Mustadrak III 428 does not mention Zaid’s tomb. The papyrus 
text, however, includes this detail, which is found in later sources (e.g. a second version in 
Mustadrak III 428; Ibn ‘Asakir V 450). 

The idea that knowledge decreased or disappeared when scholars died was widespread (see 
e.g. Ibn Hanbal II 203; Darimi I 65, 73, 77-79; Concordance IV 320 and 331 f. in several 
places). 

Tradition 4. Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muthana al-Ansari (118—215/736-830) was 
a descendant of Anas ibn Malik. He served as judge in Basrah and later in Baghdad until he 
was removed by Ma’min. He was considered a trustworthy traditionist and an authority on 
“ilm al-rijal, but he was not of the same caliber as his fellow Basran Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qattan. 
He was one of Bukhari’s many sources (see Ibn Sad VII 1, p. 163, and VII 2, p. 48; Bukhari, 
Ta’rikh 11, p. 1382; Jarh II 2, p. 177, and III 2, p. 305; Ma‘arif, p. 259; Ibn Hibban, p. 123; 
Khatib V 408; Yafit II 62; Dhahabi I 337 f.; Jam: I 460; Buhdri’nin, pp. 34 and 261, Isnad 
173). 

Muhammad ibn ‘Amr (d. 144/761) of Medina specialized in collecting and transmitting 
the traditions of Abi Salamah and was himself a source for most of the leading traditionists 
of the following generations (Ibn Sa‘d V 43; Bukhari, Tartkh I 1, p. 191; Jarh IV 1, pp. 30f.; 
Mizan III 114 f.; Jam: I 454 f.). His unidentified source in the papyrus text (recto 11) was, 
according to parallel traditions which give the rest of the isndd, the above-mentioned Abt 
Salamah, whose full name is Abt Salamah ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 94/713 or 
104/722) and who is listed among the ‘‘seven” leading jurists of Medina. He himself wrote 
down his collection of hadith (Ibn Hanbal VI 413 f.; Darimi II 135; Muslim X 99 ff., 105; 
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Khatib I 218) and dictated his materials to others (Ibn Sa‘d V 115-17; Ma‘drif, p. 123; Jarh 
II 2, pp. 293 f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 48; Nawawi, pp. 727 f.; Yafici I 192; Dhahabi I 59; Jam< I 254). 

The tradition seems to have gone through three stages. The earliest version is the briefest, 
reporting only Ibn ‘Abbas’ act and words. It is transmitted by Ibn Sa‘d from Abt Nu‘aim 
Fadl ibn Dukain (see Document 14) and traces back to ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi (Ibn Sad II 2, p. 116, 
lines 11-13; cf. [s@bah II 42). To the second stage belongs the papyrus text and its several 
nearly identical parallels. This version adds Zaid’s remonstrance al)\ gary na lk like SLs 


(recto 12). All the parallels available so far share the complete isndd of the papyrus text as 
transmitted by Ibn Sa‘d (Vol. II 2, p. 116, lines 13-16) and Abi Hatim al-Razi (Mustadrak 
III 423). The third version is cited on the authority of Abi Salamah and retains the essential 
meaning and phrasing of the second but adds that Zaid reached for Ibn ‘Abbas’ hand and 
kissed it as an honor due to one of the Prophet’s family (e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir V 448 f.). This addi- 
tion was in all probability the work of an «Abbasid partisan. 

Honoring a leader by leading his mount was a common practice, and many were the in- 
stances in which Muhammad himself was so honored (see Concordance II 49 ella and II 342 
els). 

Tradition 5. Hariin ibn Ismail of Basrah (n.d.) seems to have been known primarily for 
his transmission from ‘Ali ibn al-Mubarak (n.d.), whose traditions he wrote down (Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh IV 2, p. 226; Jarh IV 2, p. 87; Ibn Hibbain, No. 1251; Jam* I 355, II 551). sAli ibn 
al-Mubarak, in turn, was a specialist in the hadith of Yahya ibn Abi Kuthair, which he wrote 
down in two books, one from Yahya’s dictation and the other copied from manuscripts but 
read back to Yahya. Basrans who insisted on oral transmission would transmit only the book 
written from dictation, while the Kiifans accepted both books (VJarh IIT 1, pp. 203 f.; Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh III 2, p. 295; Ya‘qib ibn Shaibah, Musnad .. . ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, pp. 50, 60 f., 
158 f., and 178; Mizdn II 236; Jam: I 355; Buhdri’nin, pp. 60 f.). 

Yahya ibn Abi Kuthair (d. 129/746 or 132/750) was originally of Basrah but settled in 
Yamamah. He was an ‘Alid and critical of the Umayyads, who therefore persecuted him. 
His transmission from Anas ibn Ma4lik and other Companions was suspect because he was 
accused of omitting intermediate links of the zsndd’s (dals). His transmission from some of his 
contemporaries was also suspected by some scholars as being based on manuscripts alone. 
Transmission from manuscripts alone was probably responsible for his omission of intermedi- 
ate links in some of his isndd’s, though in such cases he used balaghani or balaghand, as in the 
papyrus text, instead of the more specific term haddathani. Nevertheless the great majority 
of traditionists considered him trustworthy and some classed him with Zuhri, while Shutbah 
and Ibn Hanbal even preferred his versions that differed from Zuhri’s (Ibn Sa‘d V 404 
and VII 2, p. 185; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, pp. 301 f.; Jarh, Taqdimah, pp. 156 f.; Ma‘arif, p. 
112; Tabari III 2503; Ibn Hibban, p. 145; Abii Nu‘aim III 66-75; Dhahabi I 120 f.; Mizan 
III 300 f.; Jam II 566 f.; Buhdri’nin, pp. 288 and 296). 

The first word of recto 14 appears in the photograph (Pl. 22) to be encircled, but close 
inspection of the papyrus reveals that there is no circle. As read, the reversed separate yd 
has two dots run together. Note also the use in recto 19 of the uncontracted Sa: 

The tradition has no complete parallel for either the zsndd or the matn, and the parallels 
that are available for parts of the content convey for the most part the meaning rather than 
the wording of the papyrus text. The following variant of recto 15-16, with additions, is note- 
worthy: a6LJL ely USL Lalo! 5.8)! d Oly (Tafsir V 283). For these locations in 
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Medina and for the Bani Zafar, who were obviously settled in the lower section of the city, 
see Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-ishtiqdq, p. 187, Tabari I 1901 and 1922, and Yaqiit IIT 592 f. 

Farwah ibn ‘Amr (recto 17), one of the negotiators of the treaties of ‘Aqabah, could be 
intrusted with secret or private matters. Muhammad appointed him as assessor for Khaibar. 
None of the citations given below associate him with the episode of the papyrus text nor 
with the other episodes involving Abit al-Dahdahah. Farwah fought in all of Muhammad’s 
battles but was on ‘Ali’s side in the Battle of the Camel. His death date is nowhere mentioned 
(see Sirah I 308, 335, 502; Ibn Sa‘d II 1, p. 78, and III 2, p. 182; Tabari I 1336; Istiab II 518; 
Isdbah III 403 f.; Usd V 178 f.). 

The last word of recto 19 reflects initial indecision as to the forms du, Yuu, and base, 
the last being finally accepted. Waqidi (p. 275) has pas dae ay while Ibn Hanbal (Vol. V 
408) has Xadi 3 4 Gie WJ. All other sources have (eh) opine » puts) Ste de oy ce (e.g. 
Ibn Sa‘d VIII 295; Ibn Hanbal III 146; Muslim VII 33; see also Concordance II 143 “I>, IV 
173 (ic, and III 344 cel onl de alll dy (Le and editorial comments on Tafsir V 283 f.). 


The practice of hanging branches of date clusters, especially after the date harvest, in the 
courtyard of the mosque for the use of the needy seems to have been common (see e.g. Tafsir 
XII 166 f.). Such freewill offerings were considered especially meritorious and deserving of 
greater rewards than the stipulated almsgiving (see e.g. Ibn <Asakir VI 214). 

Confusion in the sources concerning the full and correct name of the Companion involved 
in this episode has led some scholars to believe that there were two people with similar names 
—a Thabit ibn al-Dahdah (or Dahdahah) who fell in the Battle of Uhud and over whom 
Muhammad prayed and an Abii Dahda&h (or Dahdahah) whose given name was not known 
and who survived Muhammad into the time of Mu‘dwiyah. Various similar episodes are re- 
ported in connection with these names, but some of the confusion can now be cleared up with 
the aid of the papyrus text. This text is related to Sirah 2: 245, which reads yeh Gil Id oy 
BS lle sl J asclas Lim 148 all, and to Sirah 57:11, which substitutes ms zl ay for 
the last three words. The early commentaries on these verses yield some clues as to the names 
in question. [sabah IV 107-9 has two entries under Abii al-Dahdah(ah) and equates the second 
entry with Thabit ibn al-Dahdah(ah) of Isdbah I 388 but adds that MuqAatil ibn Sulaiman 
says (presumably in one of his tafstr works discussed in connection with Document 1) that 
Abii Dahdah(ah)’s given name was ‘Umar ( ys). This could well be a scribal error for the 
‘Amr (4 ©) of the papyrus text (recto 13, 15, 17). The next commentary on the Qur°anic 
verse appeared in the Tafsir of ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam, who explained that when the 
verse was revealed Ibn al-Dahdih (or Dahdahah) offered to donate his two properties to God. 
This was in turn cited by Tabari (Tafsir V 283-86), whose editors decided that only one person 
was involved in the episode and, lacking the evidence of our text, accepted Thabit ibn al- 
Dahdah as the correct form of his name. Now, our papyrus text (recto 13, 15, 19), which is 
the earliest extant version of the episode, gives the full name as Abii al-Dahdahah <Amr ibn 
al-Dahd&ahah. 

The evidence so far available, however, does not preclude the possibility that a second per- 
son, whose full name may have been Abi al-Dahdah Thabit ibn al-Dahdah, was confused 
with the Abi al-Dahdahah ‘Amr ibn al-Dahdahah of the papyrus text. If, however, we 
assume on the basis of the available evidence that only one person was involved, that person 
emerges as a well-to-do and ever generous man whose wife rejoiced in his charities and whose 
sole heir was his sister’s son, the less charitable Abt Lubabah ibn ‘Abd al-Mundhir of Tradi- 
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tion 6 (see Waqidi, pp. 274 f.; Ibn Sa‘d VIII 295; Ibn Hanbal III 146, V 90 and 95; Muslim 
VII 32-34; Isti<ab I 75f., II 644; Isabah I 388, IV 107-9 and 864; Usd V 185, 580). Abia 
al-Dahdahah <Amr ibn al-Dahdahah’s liberality apparently was so widely known that the 
poet Bashshar ibn Burd (d. 166/783) referred to it in one of his verses, using the name Abt 
al-Dahdah (Bashshar ibn Burd, Diwan, ed. Muhammad al-Tahir ibn <Ashir, II [Cairo, 1873/ 
1954] 128). 

It should be noted here, as in the case of Abi Talhah Zaid ibn Sahl and his charities (see 
Document 2, Tradition 3), that Muhammad encouraged all forms of charity yet discouraged 
excessive giving that might result in hardship for the giver’s family. 

Tradition 6. <Arim, whose full name is ‘Arim Abi al-Nutmin Muhammad ibn al-Fadl 
al-SadiisI (d. 224/839), was a well known and trustworthy traditionist of Basrah who trans- 
mitted from Mu‘tamir ibn Sulaiman and others and to the younger leaders of his day, includ- 
ing Bukhari. Abi Hatim al-Razi, who wrote down traditions from him in the year 214/829, 
states that he became confused toward the end of his life, after the year 220/835 (Ma<arif, p. 
260; Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 1, p. 208; Jarh IV 1, pp. 58 f.; Dhahabi I 370; Jam< IT 448). 

Muttamir ibn Sulaiman (106-87/724-803) of Basrah was associated with trustworthy tra- 
ditionists of that city and was generally accepted as trustworthy. His transmission from his 
father and from Ayyib al-Sikhtiyani (68-131/687-748) is frequently mentioned (e.g. Ibn 
Sa‘d VII 2, p. 45; Bukhari, Ta°rikh IV 2, p. 49; Jarh IV 1, pp. 402 f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 161, 
No. 1271; Nawawi, pp. 566 f.; Dhahabi I 245 f.; Jam* II 520). His father (d. 148/761), who 
was at first opposed to writing down hadith, later advised Mu‘tamir to do so (Bukhari, 
Twrikh II 2, pp. 21 f.; Jami I 58). 

There is some uncertainty about Aba Lubabah ibn ‘Abd al-Mundhir’s given name. Some 
sources state that it was Bashir and others that it was Rifa‘ah, so that entries for him are to 
be found under both of these names. Our papyrus text throws no light on the name, but, since 
he is generally referred to as Abii Lubabah, there is no confusion as to his identity. He was 
an Awsite and, like Farwah ibn ‘Amr (recto 18), was one of the negotiators of the treaties of 
sAqabah. He seems to have participated in all of Muhammad’s major campaigns except the 
Battle of Badr. On this occasion, as on two others, Muhammad left him in charge in Medina. 
His death date is uncertain, being placed after the reign of either ‘Uthman or ‘Ali (Ibn Sa‘d 
II 1, pp. 53 f., and III 2, p. 29; Ma‘arif, p. 166; Istisab I 63, II 655; [sabah I 323, IV 315 f.; 
Usd I 195 f., V 284 f.; Ibn Hanbal III 430; Bukhari, Tartkh II 1, p. 294; Jarh I 1, p. 375; 
Dhahabi I 44; Jam: I 55, 136). 

No full parallel for either the isndd or the matn seems available, though the episode is report- 
ed in the historical sources and the standard hadith collections, as a rule in much greater detail 
than the report given in the papyrus text, with the addition of subsequent but related actions 
of Abit Lubabah that are not even mentioned in the papyrus text. 

The Jews (verso 2) are the Bant Quraizah, who as a result of intrigue with the Meccans in 
the affair of the so-called Battle of the Ditch of the year 5/627 fell out of favor with Muham- 
mad and the Muslims of Medina. After a siege of several weeks they decided to surrender on 
terms similar to those that had been granted to the Jewish tribe of the Bani al-Nadir, that 
is, to go into exile with as much of their. property as they could carry with them (see Vol. I, 
Document 5). Muhammad, however, was not willing to grant such favorable terms and 
demanded unconditional surrender. The troubled Jews sought the advice of Abi Lubabah 
who, as stated in the papyrus text, advised unconditional surrender but indicated by running 
his hand across his throat that they would surely be massacred. The Jews, thus further agitat- 
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ed, were given a choice and accepted as their judge Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh of the Aws tribe, with 
which they had long been in alliance. Sa‘d’s unmerciful judgment—confiscation of property, 
slavery for the women and children, death for the men—was harsher than Muhammad’s 
would have been but he let it stand. Abi Lubdbah regretted that he had led the Jews to 
believe that Muhammad would have had them executed, since such a belief indicated that he 
himself had underestimated the mercy of Allah and of Allah’s Messenger, against which 
faithless attitude he and his fellow Muslims were cautioned in Stirah 8:27 (see Sirah I 686 
[= trans. p. 462]; Waqidi, pp. 373 f.; Ibn Sa‘d II 1, pp. 53 f., and III 2, p. 19; Muwatta? I 
481; Ibn Hanbal VI 141 f.; Tafsir XIII 481 f.; Watt, Muhammad at Medina, pp. 188 f., 214, 
and 234). 

Abt Lubabah’s sense of guilt on this occasion, as recorded by most of the sources, and on 
the occasion of his refusal, along with several others, to go on the expedition of Tabak (Usd 
V 284 f.; Bukhari III 177 f.) demanded not only repentance but also self-punishment. He 
therefore chained himself to the pillar of repentance in the Mosque of the Prophet (verso 4) 
to await forgiveness, which Muhammad said had to come from God. Muhammad expressed 
admiration of the repentant Abi Lubabah to one of his wives (verso 5), whom the sources 
identify as Umm Salamah. God’s forgiveness was eventually announced in Sirah 9:102-4, 
and Umm Salamah broke the glad news to Abi Lubabah, who would not move until Muham- 
mad himself removed the chains. In gratitude for the forgiveness Abii Lubabah wished to 
donate his properties to charity, but Muhammad limited his gift to a third of them (e.g. Sirah 
I 686 f.; Waqidi, pp. 275 and 372 f.; Ibn Sa‘d II 1, p. 54, and III 2, p. 29; Muwatta? II 481; 
Ibn Hanbal III 452 f., 502; Darimi I 391 f.; Tafsir IV 344f., referring to Sirah 2:219 and 
related verses; Mustadrak III 632 f.; Usd V 285; Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Fasi, Shifa? 
al-gharam II 367 f.). 

Muhammad’s teaching that charity should begin at home and its application have been 
encountered above (pp. 117, 206, 253). 

Tradition 7. ‘Abd Allah ibn Bakr al-Sahmi of Basrah (d. 208/823) was a well known tradi- 
tionist who transmitted from Humaid al-Tawil (d. 142/759), while those who transmitted 
from him included most of the outstanding traditionists of ‘Iraq and farther east (Ma‘drif, 
p. 258; Jarh II 2, p. 16; Khatib IX 421-23; Ibn Hibban, p. 123; Dhahabi I 313). 

For Humaid al-Tawil and his transmission from Anas ibn Malik see page 248. 

There are many parallels for this tradition (see Concordance I 53 uo Ml, IL 554 0; see 


also under 43/23 when it is indexed), all of which share the papyrus isndd links ‘“Humaid 
on the authority of Anas,” Anas being their only ultimate source though they have several 
transmitters other than Humaid. Many of the parallels are identical to the papyrus text in 
meaning and almost so in wording except for the completion of proper names, the use of the 
tasliyah, and a slight variation in word order. Of all the close parallels, only that of Bukhari 
III 201 has the complete isndd of the papyrus text. Bukhari received the tradition from <Abd 
Allah ibn Munir (d. 241/855), who heard it from ‘Abd Allah ibn Bakr al-Sahmi, who heads 
the papyrus isndd. Other parallels are transmitted by Ibn Hanbal (Vol. III 167) and Bukhari 
(Vol. II 168) directly from Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muthana al-Ansari (see p. 249), 
who replaces ‘Abd Allah ibn Bakr of the papyrus isnad. The latter is replaced also by Ibn 
Abi ‘Adi (Ibn Hanbal IIT 128). 

Many of the traditions that concern Anas ibn Malik (see p. 249 for references) or members 
of his family trace back to him through some of his descendants, as illustrated here and in 
Traditions 1 and 4. Rubaiyi¢ and her brother Anas ibn al-Nadr, who rose to her defense, were 
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Anas ibn Malik’s aunt and uncle (see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d VII 1, pp. 139f., and VIII 310; Istiab I 
34 f., II 730; Isabah I 144 f., IV 576; Usd V 422 f., 575; Nawawi, p. 840). 

The lex talionis of the Old Testament (Exod. 21:23-25) and its practical modification in 
favor of less literal retaliatory punishment were taken over in principle by Islam (Sirahs 
2:178, 5:45). But actual settlements were adjusted to Arab standards and to local and indi- 
vidual conditions, as can readily be seen from the Qur’anic commentaries and the hadith and 
jigh literature. Settlements are indicated for specific injurics, including the loss of a tooth as 
in the present tradition (cf. e.g. Tafstr II 257 ff., X 358-72; Concordance I 53 _,3,Y and II 


554 cs} Muwatta? II 849 ff., 862; Abi Yusuf, Kitab al-kharaj, pp. 93 f.). For a brief treatment 
of the Islamic view of the lex talionis see Roberts, The Social Laws of the Qordn, pp. 85-88. 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


The identification of the last transmitters named in the zsndd’s revealed two significant 
facts, namely that these traditionists were all from Basrah and that their death dates range 
from 208 to 224 a.u. Again, the most fruitful authorities for parallels proved to be Ibn Sa<d, 
Abi Hatim al-R4zi, Ibn Hanbal, and Bukhari (Traditions 1, 4, 7). All four are known to have 
transmitted, sometimes directly and sometimes through one intermediate link, from Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muthand al-Ansfri, whose name heads the isndd of Tradition 4. 
But, since only Abi Hatim al-Razi and Bukhari are known to have visited Egypt, whence the 
papyrus itself comes, we may safely eliminate the other two as not having had any direct con- 
nection with it. There is also the ‘Iraqi ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad who settled in Egypt and who trans- 
mitted a nearly identical parallel of Tradition 2 (see p. 249). Actually, two ‘Iraqi traditionists 
who were so named settled in Egypt, though when they did so is not stated. ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn 
Shaddad (d. 218/833 or 228/843)! was called “the Elder,” and ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Nih 
(d. 259/873), who was known as “the Younger,” transmitted from him.? It is possible that our 
papyrus text is from either the dictation or a manuscript of any one of these four traditionists 
who visited or settled in Egypt and would naturally have sought and been sought by Egyptian 
traditionists, mature scholars and young students alike. We have seen that such was the case 
so far as Laith ibn Sa‘d and his secretary Abi Salih were concerned. Furthermore, we know 
that both Abi Hatim al-Razi and Bukhari wrote down traditions from Abi Salih during their 
visits to Egypt in the second decade of the third century (see pp. 102 f. and 173). I have not 
been able to discover any such association between Abii Salih and either ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad the 
Elder or ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad the Younger, but there are numerous statements to the effect that 
many of the leading non-Egyptian and all of the Egyptian scholars transmitted from Abi 
Salih.? Moreover, when leading traditionists from different provinces met, whether in Mecca 
and Medina or in the home city of any one of them, they usually exchanged traditions for 
their own collections and the visitors were invited to relate or dictate traditions to students 
and the general public. Thus both ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad the Younger and ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad the 
Elder, particularly the latter, whose dates indicate that he was contemporary with all the 
final transmitters named in the papyrus isnda’s, could have come in contact with Abi Salih 
(d. 223/838) and his circle of students. It is possible, therefore, that the preservation of the 


1 Jarh III 1, p. 205; Mizan II 238; Husn al-muhddarah Husn al-muhddarah I 160. See also our Documents 13 
I 156 f. See also Adab al-Shafit, p. 87. and 14. 


2 Jarh II 1, p. 205; Khatib XII 109 f.; Mizdn IT 238; 3 See e.g. Khatib IX 478; Dhahabi I 352. 
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papyrus was in some way associated with Laith ibn Sa‘d and Abi Salih (cf. p. 91). Further- 
more, both the large script of the earlier letter on which the fada?l text. was written and the 
smaller script of the fadazl text itself point to the third rather than the second century. It 
seems reasonably safe, then, to assign the document to the first quarter of the third century. 


I 


Considering the general theme of the document—the virtues (fadazl) of individual Ansar— 
it is not surprising that the family of Anas ibn Malik al-Ansari, Anas himself, who settled in 
Basrah, and his descendants and fellow Basrans play such a predominant role in the isndd’s 
and main’s of the traditions. Five of the traditions report the words and deeds of Muhammad, 
and the remaining two (Traditions 3-4) those of Ibn ‘Abbas and Zaid ibn Thabit al-Ans§ri. 
For all of them close parallels, in full or in part, are found in the standard collections (cf. p. 
77). All but Tradition 2 (see below) concern matters that were of prime importance to 
particular individuals rather than to the community as a whole. None of the traditions 
involves a command, though all of them treat practices that can be considered either per- 
missible or commendable, since they relate to a mother’s concern for her son’s blessing 
(Tradition 1), the practical usefulness of learning a foreign language (Tradition 2), respect 
for scholars (Traditions 3-4), charity beyond the call of duty (Traditions 5-6), and voluntary 
moderation of the grim law of retaliation (Tradition 7). Thus it is not surprising that there 
was some carelessness in the transmission of the isndd’s, such as the omission of an intermediate 
link (Tradition 3) or the inclusion of an anonymous link (Tradition 4) or the use of incom- 
plete names (Tradition 6). The matn’s, on the other hand, show remarkable faithfulness to the 
basic meaning and very frequently also to the literal wording of the available parallels, thus 
illustrating once more the common practice of simultaneous oral and written transmission of 
hadith. It is to be further noted that the partial parallels and several variants of Traditions 5 
and 6 (see comments) are more in the nature of akhbdr than of hadith proper and therefore dis- 
play literal transmission to a lesser degree than do the parallels to the rest of the traditions. 
This reflects the practice of the early akhbari’s, both historians and biographers, who are 
known to have selected and adapted the available materials, oral and written, to their 
purposes. 

The papyrus gives definite evidence of continuous written transmission (see comments on 
Traditions 4-6), for most of its earlier as well as most of its later transmitters are known to 
have written down their materials or to have had others do so and some are known to have 
possessed sizable hadith collections. Many of the earlier transmitters who favored written 
transmission have been encountered, sometimes repeatedly, in our documents. They include 
Ibn ‘Abbas, Anas ibn Malik, Abi Salamah ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, Hasan al-Basri, 
Ayyib al-Sikhtiyaint, Humaid al-Tawil, Acmash, Hammad ibn Salamah ibn Dinar, and Jarir 
ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid. To these can now be added, especially from the group of hadith-writers 
whose careers ran their course mostly in the second half of the second century and the first 
quarter of the third (d. 187 to 224 a.u.), the following transmitters: Misa ibn Ismail (Tradi- 
tion 3), Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Muthana al-Ansari (Tradition 4), Hariin ibn Isma‘il 
and ‘Ali ibn al-Mubarak (Tradition 5), Mu‘tamir ibn Sulaiman and <Arim Abii al-Nusman 
Muhammad ibn al-Fadl al-Sadisi (Tradition 6). 

It should be noted, however, that Zaid ibn Thabit himself, who employed writing in all of 
his several public offices and was editor-in-chief of the ‘Uthmdnic edition of the Qur°an, be- 
longed to that comparatively small group of Companions and Successors, such as Ibn ‘Umar, 
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Abi Said al-Khudri, and Muhammad ibn Sirin, who were opposed to the permanent recording 
of Tradition. They cited Muhammad himself for their position but were countered by state- 
ments of Muhammad in favor of recording his hadith.‘ 

The search for parallels to Tradition 2 revealed two sets of traditions, with some variations 
in each group, that bear on the subject of Zaid and his learning to read and write other than 
the Arabic language. In the group of traditions that are closely related to the papyrus text 
(see p. 249) the two significant factors are that Muhammad specified Syriac and, in some of 
the versions, gave a reason for wishing Zaid to learn Syriac: ‘“‘Letters come to me that I do 
not like anyone to read” (recto 9). The two main variations within this group are the omission 
of a reason for Muhammad’s request and uncertainty in a few instances as to the language 
he actually specified: a3 J) JB 4! isl ll. Zaid learned the language in seventeen days ac- 
cording to most of these traditions.® 

The traditions of the second group have entirely different isndd’s, whose five earliest links 
are common to the whole group. These links are in progressive order Zaid ibn Thabit, his son 
Kharijah, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz al-A‘raj (see p. 139), Abii al-Zinad (see p. 139), and 
his son ‘Abd al-Rahman (100-174/718-90), who was considered a weak traditionist by most 
scholars.* From ‘Abd al-Rahm4n the isna@d branches out into several ¢urg.” In these traditions 
Muhammad asks Zaid to learn the writing or script of the Jews (s,¢J1 &S° or 23¢J1 b+), the 
language itself not being specified. Furthermore, Muhammad’s reason for this request is said 
to be that he mistrusted the Jews (2,4, ol Y cdl). Zaid learned the language in half a month 
or less, 7 

The question is whether these two sets of traditions involve the same episode or two differ- 
ent occasions. Supplementary information leads one to think that the latter alternative is the 
more probable. Zaid when he was but eleven years old was presented, as an intelligent youth 
with a good memory, to Muhammad soon after the latter’s arrival in Medina. He was there- 
fore in Muhammad’s service for several years before the latter asked him, in the year 4/624-25, 
to learn the writing of the Jews because he mistrusted them.’ Some of the Jews of Medina 
and of the other Jewish settlements in Arabia were undoubtedly at least bilingual and literate 
in Hebrew and Arabic and probably some were literate in Syriac also, Syriac being the lan- 
guage of the learned members of the Christian settlements in Arabia. That Muhammad in 
his first years in Medina should wish the gifted young Zaid to learn Syriac, which could be 
useful in correspondence with both Christians and Jews, seems reasonable enough. Hebrew, 
on the other hand, took on great significance for Muhammad after he realized that Jewish 
religious opposition to his teaching was unyielding and after the Jews began to cite the Old 
Testament and other Hebrew religious texts in their arguments with him and his followers 
against Islim.® Bukhari states on the authority of an isnéd that traces back to Abii Hurairah 


4See eg. Abii Dartid IIL 318f.; Jamz I 63, IT 143 £.; 
Ibn Abi Dard, Kitab al-masahif, p. 4. 

5 In 19 days according to one version, a scribal error no 
doubt of “‘nine’”’ for “seven,’’ which look very much alike 
in unpointed Arabic. 

6 See e.g. Ibn Sacd V 307; Jarh II 2, pp. 252 f.; Mizan 
II 111. 

7 See Ibn Hanbal V 186; Abi Da?td IIT 318; Mustadrak 
I 75; Tahawi IL 421; Dhahabi IT 240; Nubala> II 307. 


5 Tabari I 1460. 


9See e.g. Sirah I 351f., 381-83; Muwatta>? I 108-10; 
Tafsir III 109-13, X 433 f., 473-77. Torrey not only ex- 


pressed a strong conviction that Muhammad was fully 
literate in Arabic and that he wrote all of the Qur°dn with 
his own hand (The Jewish Foundation of Islam, pp. 31-41 
and 93-95) but went so far as to argue the possibility that 
Muhammad could read Hebrew and Syriac while he was 
still in Mecca (zbid. pp. 37, 39 f., 42, 47). He made no refer- 
ence to Muhammad’s desire to have Zaid learn these lan- 
guages, a desire he would probably have explained on the 
basis that Muhammad was busy rather than illiterate (cf. 
ibid. p. 31). Be that as it may, the point of interest is Tor- 
rey’s emphasis on the ease with which these languages 
could be learned in Mecca and Medina at that time. Note- 
worthy also is the fact that Torrey did not draw on Tradi- 
tion because he considered it untrustworthy (ibid. p. 8). 
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that the “people of the Book”’ read the Torah in Hebrew and then translated it into Arabic 
for the Muslims.’° This procedure was very much in keeping with the earlier and widespread 
practice of Aramaic-speaking Jews who read the Hebrew Torah and then explained it to their 
own congregations in Aramaic. Furthermore, there is little doubt that many of the texts cited 
by both Jews and Christians in their arguments with Muhammad and some of his Com- 
panions were either from the Aramaic Talmud, especially the Mishna (see pp. 8 f.), or from 
the non-canonical gospels, also written in Aramaic, that is, in Syriac. It seems reasonable to 
assume that some of the leaders and scholars of the Jewish community of Medina who had 
occasion to present written texts to Muhammad were literate in one or the other, if not in 
both, of the languages that Muhammad asked Zaid to learn—namely Hebrew and Aramaic 
(Syriac). It would seem therefore that Zaid acquired a working knowledge of both scripts so 
rapidly because he was familiar with the spoken languages just as he, indeed, was familiar 
enough with Persian, Greek, Abyssinian, and Coptic to act as Muhammad’s interpreter for 
these languages." On the other hand, it is possible that Zaid learned so quickly because some 
of the Jews probably wrote Arabic in Hebrew characters, so that he actually learned not the 
written Hebrew language itself but only what the Arabic texts actually say: sg! L> or 
2g (4LS) wks, the “writing” or “script of the Jews,” that is, the complexities of the 
written Hebrew alphabet. Such could well have been the case with rabbinical Aramaic 
(Syriac) also. 

Later sources, mostly historical and biographical, in references to Zaid’s linguistic ability, 
frequently omit the isndd’s and combine the traditions of the two sets discussed above, Ibn 
‘Asakir adding that Zaid did the actual learning of the written language in a Jewish midrash 
(midras).” For learning to speak any of the foreign languages in use in Arabia, especially in 
Mecca and Medina, neither Zaid nor his contemporaries needed formal instruction. As these 
cities became increasingly cosmopolitan—with non-Arab converted clients, unconverted 
slaves, and concubines who were drawn from many races speaking different languages—more 
and more Arabs picked up at least a smattering of various foreign languages. Their free use 
of these languages so alarmed ‘Umar I that presently he forbade the Arabs to speak to foreign- 
ers in their own languages. The commentators explain that ‘Umar did so because these lan- 
guages were used in the presence of some who did not understand them and because they were 
used even in the mosques." 

Unfortunately the use of foreign languages, spoken and written, in the holy cities of Islam!4 
was to decrease in time because of ‘Umar’s exclusion of non-Muslims from Arabia and because 
of the increasing glorification of the Arabic tongue in Islam. However, outside Arabia and 
outside religious circles, the utility of foreign languages was recognized in administrative 
circles, for foreign correspondence, and in the secular sciences,!® as it is in our day even in 
Arabia. 


10 Bukhari III 198, [V 441 and 495; see also Concordance 
IV 118, Early in the 1st century Misi ibn Sayy4r al-Aswari 
would read the Qur’in and explain it in Arabic to the 
Arabs seated on his right and in Persian to the Persians 
seated on his left, much to the wonder and admiration of 
all (Jahiz, Kitab al-baydn wa al-tabyin I [1366/1947] 346). 
For Mis& (n.d.), who was suspected of being a Qadirite, 
see Jarh IV 1, p. 146, and Mizan III 211. 


1 Tanbih, p. 283. For others in Medina who had at least 
a smattering of these languages see ‘Jgqd II 204, and for the 


multilingual household of <Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair see 
Kattini I 207. 

2 See e.g. Zsttab I 188 f.; Isabah II 40-42; Usd I 221-23; 
Ibn ‘Asakir V 443 f. 

13 See e.g. Bukhari II 265; Ibn Hanbal I 59, 65, 69; Kat- 
tani I 205 f. 

14See e.g. <2gd II 204; Tashkiprizidah, Kitab miftah 
al-sacadah I 56, 74 £. 

15 See Kattani I 203-10 for the Islamic view and refer- 
ences to the sources. 
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It was Muhammad who first stressed the virtues (fada7il) of the Ansar, without whose help 
his mission might well have failed. The Qur°an places them on an equal footing with the 
Muhajirin in their standing with God and their rewards in the hereafter.!® Numerous are the 
traditions according to which Muhammad acknowledged their contribution, declared his affinity 
with and affection for them, defended them against their detractors, and even likened them 
to the salt of the earth.’ Nevertheless, the Ansar early sensed and resented Muhammad’s 
leniency toward, if not indeed partiality for, the Quraish and did not hesitate to speak their 
minds. Muhammad, however, was always able to justify his actions to them as a group and 
all but shame them into acquiescence with his policies, except for the disaffected among them 
who co-operated with his Jewish opposition.!® 

The Ans&r-Quraish rivalry was held in check by Muhammad’s tactful handling of it but 
gained free rein with his passing. The political victory went to the Quraish, who not only 
claimed but took and kept the caliphate as their tribal monopoly. Partly by way of compen- 
sation for their political defeat the Ansar stressed not only their military but also their judicial 
and literary services to Muhammad and sought to capitalize on them. Not content to point to 
such men as Zaid ibn Thabit, of this papyrus, and Hassan ibn Thabit,?° court poet of Muham- 
mad, and Mu‘adh ibn Jabal, religious teacher in Mecca and judge for the Yemen,” they 
stressed also their formal study and mastery of the Qur’anic text” and the sayings of Muham- 
mad* and cited the latter as giving them priority for judicial appointments.” Ibn ‘Abbas 
conceded that they were expert in the hadith (‘ilm) al-nabi and, accompanied by one of them, 
sought out the Ansar, frequently writing down their materials.2* Their claim of expertness, 
allowing for some exaggeration, should not be lightly dismissed if we judge by the large number 
of traditions transmitted by the Ansar that found their way into the earliest extant hadith 
collections of Tay4list and Ibn Hanbal. 

Such, then, was the background of Zaid ibn Thabit’s service as deputy and judge under 
‘Umar I and as editor-in-chief of the ‘Uthmanic edition of the Quran and of Anas ibn Malik’s 
prolific recording and transmission of hadith. 

Though the initial incentive for the emphasis on the fada’il of the Ansar reflected tribal 
glory and ambition, distinguished individual Ans&r such as those named in the papyrus text 
received special mention both in support of the tribal claims and in their own right. Hassan 
ibn Thabit al-Ansari tells of an early occasion during the reign of either ‘Umar I or ‘Uthman 
when Ibn ‘Abbas took exception to severe criticism of the Ansar by drawing attention to their 


16 Strahs 1:9 and 100, 2:117. See Strahs 3:52 and 61:14 
for praise accorded the Apostles as the ansdr of Jesus. 


17 Sirah I 346, 607-9, 1007; manuscript of Ibn Hanbal’s 
Fada il al-sahabah (GAL I 167 and § I 310, No. 12; Weis- 


20 GAL I 38 and GAL SI 67. 

21 Sirah I 886 f., 956 f.; Ibn Hanbal V 227-48, esp. pp. 
230 and 233; Abii Nucaim I 240f.; Akhbar al-qudat I 97- 
102. 


weiler, Istanbuler Handschriftenstudien zur arabischen Tra- 
ditionsliteratur, No. 74) folios 152-55; Ibn Hanbal II 501, 
527 and IV 96, 100, 221; Bukhari II 411 and III 4 ff., esp. 
III 7-9 and 34f.; Muslim XVI 19-24, 67-72; Tirmidhi 
XIII 265-69. See also Concordance I 200f. ar and I 


406 wl. 


18 Sirah I 824, 885f.; manuscript of Ibn Hanbal’s 
Fadail al-sahdbah, folios 6 and 152; Ibn Hanbal III 57, 
76 f.; Bukhari If 386; Muslim I 152-58. 


19 See e.g. Strah I 355. 


2 Abt Nu‘aim I 123. Zaid and Mu‘idh were among the 
four or five Ansar who memorized the entire Qur°an (see 
Nawawi’s comment on Muslim XVI 19f. and Tirmidhi 
XIII 263). 

23 See Ansdb I 565 and p. 188 above. 

24 Manuscript of Ibn Hanbal’s Fada>il al-sahabah, folio 
152; Ibn Hanbal II 364; Tirmidhi XII 287; Akhbar al- 
qudat I 108. See also pp. 218 f. above. 

*8 Tabari III 2336; Mustadrak \ 106f., ITI 538; Isabah 
TI 806, quoting Baghawi. See also Ahmad Amin, Fajr al- 
Islam, p. 177. 
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services to Muhammad and by enumerating their virtues.?* The papyrus text (Traditions 3-4) 
describes Ibn ‘Abbfs as honoring Zaid ibn Thabit as a scholar. The caliph Mu‘awiyah trans- 
mitted Muhammad’s saying to the effect that God loves those who love the Ansar and hates 
those who hate them.?’ Thus praise of the Ansar as a group and praise of their leaders in various 
fields emerged together, as was also the case with the fadail of the Quraish. 

With the First Civil War of Islim and the founding of the Umayyad dynasty the emphasis 
shifted somewhat from the Ansar-Quraish rivalry to the feud between the ‘Alids and the 
‘Uthmanids, in which partisan stress on the fadail of ‘Alf competed with partisan stress on 
the fada@il of ‘Uthman and presently of Mu‘awiyah, the Ansar usually siding with the ‘Alid 
faction. The older Ansar-Quraish differences were more or less replaced by opposition between 
the Ansar and the Umayyads, which assumed serious proportions at times. For example, 
the Christian Ghiyath ibn Ghauth al-Akhtal, poet laureate of the Umayyads, almost lost his 
tongue when he was ordered by Prince Yazid the son of Mu‘awiyah to satirize the Ansar be- 
cause ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hassin ibn Thabit al-Ans&ri derided Quraishite claims to the cal- 
iphate and satirized and wrote amatory verses about members of the royal harem.”* But present- 
ly, with the progress of the shu‘ibiyah movement, which involved tension between Arab and 
non-Arab Muslims,?* the Arab factions, particularly the Ans&r and the Quraish, closed ranks 
to some extent, so that in the fadda>il literature emphasis was placed on Muhammad’s Com- 
panions, who represented all the Arab factions. By the time the different strands of a grow- 
ing faddail literature were brought together during the second century, the literary demarca- 
tion between the fada>il of the Ansar and of the Quraish and to a lesser extent between the 
fada@il of sAli and of Mu‘awiyah** had become somewhat blurred, as is amply reflected in 
Ibn Hanbal’s Fadail al-sahdbah and in the fad@il and mandqib chapters of the standard 
hadith collections. 

Some of the well known traditionists, historians, and poets of the second century are known 
to have concerned themselves with the mandqib and fadal literature. Among these was 
A‘mash, who dictated his «Ali materials to the Shisite poet Sayyid al-Himyari (105~-73/723-89) 
at the latter’s request. The poet augmented these, even offering to pay for materials turned 
over to him by the general public. He cast his collection of the fada>il of <All into verse, which 
his four daughters recited.” Sufyan al-Thauri (d. 161/777), on the other hand, was impartial 
in the feud between ‘Ali and ‘Uthm§n, praising the first in <Alid Basrah and the second in 
‘Uthmanid Kifah.** Again, Laith ibn Satd (d. 175/791) acquainted the Egyptians with the 
virtues (fadail) of ‘Uthman, whom they had criticized severely, while Isma‘il ibn ‘Ayyash 
(d. 181/797) acquainted the Syrians with the virtues of <Ali, of whom they had been equally 


31See Bukhari II 382 to end, III 4-52; Muslim XVII 
19-101; Tirmidhi XIII 201-303. Abi Daiid’s Fada>il al- 


26 Tabari III 2336 f.; Mustadrak IY 544 f. 
27See Ibn Hanbal IV 100, pp. 91-102 covering the 


hadith of Musiwiyah. 

28 Aghini XIII 148 and 154, XIV 122; <Jqd III 140f. 

29 See Goldziher, Studien I, chaps. iii-iv. 

30See e.g. Ma>miin’s declaration of the year 211/826 
against Mu‘awiyah and in favor of <Ali (Ibn Taghribirdit II 
617 f.). For a later development of the faga>il of Mu‘awiyah 
see Charles Pellat, ‘‘Le culte de Mu‘iwiya au III siécle de 
Vhégire,”’ Studia Islamica VI (1956) 53-66. The traditionist 
and grammarian Abi ‘Amr al-Zahid (261-345/874-956), 
better known as Ghulim Tha‘lab, insisted on reading aloud 
at the beginning of linguistic sessions a juz of the fada>il of 
Mu‘iwiyah (Khatib IT 357). 


Ansar, mentioned by Hajji Khalifah (Vol. IV 447), does 
not seem to have survived. Nas@?i’s Fadil al-sahdbah is 
not available to me; Hajji Khalifah (Vol. VI 156) points 
out that it draws heavily on the Fada>il al-sahdbah of Ibn 
Hanbal. The Ansar-Quraish rivalry at this time was in a 
measure a reflection of the persistent antagonism between 
the larger tribal groupings of the South and the North 
Arabs. 


2 Aghini VII 15; Sili, Kitab al-awrdgq, ed. J. Heyworth 
Dunne (London, 1353/1934) p. 77; <Amili, Atydn al-shicah 
I (1354/1935) 425. See also Goldziher, Studien II 91, 122. 


3 Abi Nu‘aim VII 26£., 31 f. 
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critical.34 As the second century progressed, the number of fadail and mandqib works in- 
creased. There were, for instance, Yahya ibn al-Mubarak’s Mandqib Bani al-Abbds,?> Abi 
al-Bakhtari’s Kitab fadail al-Ansdr and his more inclusive Kitab al-fada>il al-kabir (see p. 
233), Waqidi’s Mada‘t Quraish wa al-Ansdr** and his contemporary Haitham ibn <Adi’s several 
works in this general field.*” 

Fad@il works of several categories continued to be produced throughout the third century 
not only by practically all the compilers of hadith collections but by such scholars as ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad al-Mada@?ini® and Abii ‘Ubaid.*® There were also the Fada*il Rabi‘ah and the 
Fadail Kindnah of ‘Allan al-Shu‘ibi, who is better known for his Mathalib al--Arab, where 
he vents his resentment against the Arabs in excessively antagonistic criticism.’ As the third 
century progressed, still another category of fada*il literature appeared, namely that in praise 
of the founders of the legal schools.*! 

Such, then, was the background for the literary activities of Zaid ibn Thabit al-Ansdri and 
Anas ibn Malik al-Ansari, both of whom—and their descendants—were involved in the 
transmission of our papyrus text. Rapid was the development of the fad@il literature of which 
our fragmentary papyrus is, to the best of my knowledge, the earliest extant example. 


34 Khatib XIII 7. See also Goldziher, Studien II 140. Shusibi was not the first to write on mathalib. Ziyid ibn 
38 See GAL S81 170. ee ibn peat is said eget oe 

“wd : such a work for the use of his sons, an a <Ubaida 
eee Eee, p Ded ait tvend CADS Pe was a specialist in the field and also wrote Fada>il al-Furs 
*7See Fihrist, pp. 99f.; GAL I 140 and GALS I 213. (see Kurd ‘Ali [ed.], Rasa>il al-bulagha?, p. 271, and Fihrist, 
38 See Fthrist, p.101;GAL I 140 and GAL SI 214f. pp. 538f.). 


** See GAL S I 167. “| For these and still later fada>il works see e.g. Khatib 
‘0 Fihrist, pp. 105f.; see also GAL I 140, <Allan al- IV 421; Hajji Khalifah IV 446-51. 
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Michigan Arabic Papyrus 5608(a). First half of third/ninth century. 

Medium quality medium brown papyrus, ca. 23 X 19.8 cm., with 19 or 20 lines to the page 
and fairly wide upper and lower margins (Pls. 24-25). The inner margin and about three- 
tenths of the text area are lost, and there are large breaks in the center of the folio. 

Script.—Practiced book hand, easily legible for the most part. A broad-nibbed pen, galam, 
and thick black ink produced a heavy script, though not a large one. There is, in fact, marked 
economy of size for some of the letters, especially for some cases of initial sad and dad and 
initial and medial sin. Medial ‘ain is barely distinguishable from medial fa? or gaf except in 
recto 16 where the older open form is used. The almost Kiific form of kaf prevails except in 
verso 4 where the upper stroke is omitted. Diacritical points are sparingly used in most of the 
text and only for ba’, ta, th, niin, and ya, especially in proper names. Vowels are missing 
except for a fathah over the gdf of ‘‘Qais” (recto 1), which is accompanied by a sukdén that 
belongs with the following ya. The shaddah, though not indicated, is called for because of the 
use of the older J, instead of hl, in recto 11, 15, and 17. The circle is used for punctuation. 


TEXT 
Recto 

ed yp deme Ge LS Gy Ualul Ge Geodll Gy teow Wale JE er yy de ue] (1) i 

cad Tele Col ge ae feu Lhe: alll ily ol” ] 2 

JUG Ale aol Cal Gaj obo. ] 3 

JE tne ye le We (2) O OHI os diy LI ] 4 

Ob apm col Ge Spiel ge claw YoU yy il oF OFF G OG We] 5 

J op le Wie (8) O aS de ball oy ety @fley ale alll Le alll dyul 6 

BE IB all Jy Gale ESM oy dole ge eLSVW Sy vy Woe Ju] 7 

Yi sou d oly 0a9 Led JE tol pas VW le GLX J ] 8 

[gloss [gle cis all te Gy IS Wale SE ter Gy le tite @) O SL Sls OIA 9 
Bune ty 


[Lal ceed cj tlle ge geet Le Gy tele ol [he [tal 008 & dd Ge GALI] 10 
Lusewell oad cole! Sal stove GotL dee 13! ols” platy Agle alll he all Joey OF CSU] 11 
CORT Gully Cundl foray atl [ ie 0 

4: (i)yapnd Oplimnt 9 Operety Iglard Opie, [ley gral all Jywy Oly] 
WyLas cm fey Y alll Ob dyyaber Le foal ye Last lug ale alll he all Jaw SUB] 14 
Brat Vzd fapell lel LOIS ll dhe egal y ] 15 
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‘ALI IBN MA‘BAD THE ELDER 
by Leb 4 bysd fodl Gly patel ol Qs [ ] 
all AB Ge Gol ogi eb ply ELL) of Ula. . [ ] 


Pon pe, Wh Loe Ke Sow OI lad OTEA ge pad Le by SU atlly aed] 

C299 Has pill Seto d alll oom Cd Opie Day oily all fad ge Ga Gy] 

CIT op OI Ye bel Ob Ll. [ fall ols ge] 
VERSO 

[etc I eal galll eb IGG abe ad& oi all dye Jl dele 4 

Leb) pS po 3 aide Sled GL Gy ltd yee 

[oe pled CL Gy Wes Ol phaatl Ss El Ge GAS Le Lge all 

[alll Iycbly BIN Iyily Bball] pod pKle alll by byadt fob 

[O pales G Grail das eglhe aod Gl ly pe ally dons 


[oe Clee Gy dees Whe SE ee Gy le We (5) 

[ Jo alll Gyuy SE SG] tw cp Oe UaSe 

[er oy le Wie (6) NB sled de [preallly 5 peadl ory 

[ WW ae ge Ghee ge Gay gle ome yy OF Le Jb] 

[ al! Sywy [ ] 

[OMS Gy OMG Le JE Lee yy Ge We (7) O] plabbltie (3 ber Yy hel Y pow 
[ ] gy al te ge aul ge SR yy taser oe 


[al OD Gy OM Ge OW G OD] Le SE tee gy Ue Le (8) O LLY Ub 
[ Jor by hey bl, le Gole gle Qe db 
[ ] dyglee oy by lee te SE tee oy Cle We (9) 
[ Jt (Ore) Coal ge Gabel te oy ane op 
[ J Heal ped Gey Go 4d Cd dela 
Lash ye Be cy pla ge OB Gy OM) We SE dee y Ge We (10) O Gas db ity 
Lod Ol pSaot ohh 13) dle alll [ly Ledaln tli [HEY oy all Le oe 
[ O ded ST adds sda! Cdl) eed il 


co wane a FF BS 


— 
No KF & 


13 


Comments.—Tradition 1. The Muhammad ibn al-Hasan of the isndd is in all probability 
Shaibani (see pp. 115, 124, 142, 153). The reconstruction of the isndd is based on the isndd 


of Tradition 5, which names both Muhammad ibn al-Hasan and <Ali ibn Ma‘bad. 


The Usamah of the matn is either Usimah ibn Zaid ibn Aslam, who died during the reign of 
Mansir, or his contemporary Usimah ibn Zaid al-Laithi (d. 153/770). Both of these tradi- 
tionists were approved by some critics and rejected by others (Ibn Sa‘d V 305; Bukhari, 


Tarikh I 2, pp. 37 f.; Jarh I 1, pp. 284 f.; Jam: I 41; Mizan I 82). 


The sources mention a number of traditionists named Muhammad ibn Qais, and it is not 
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possible to identify the one of the papyrus text. On the basis of time and place the judge 
Muhammad ibn Qais al-Zaiyadt seems most likely (Ibn Sa‘d VI 251; Jarh IV 1, p. 61; Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh I 1, pp. 210-12, esp. No. 666). 

Zainab bint Abi Salamah was Muhammad’s stepdaughter, who joined his household as a 
child when Muhammad married her widowed mother, Umm Salamah. Zainab transmitted 
from several of Muhammad’s wives and acquired a reputation for religious learning, being 
known as one of the best fugahd? (Ibn Sa‘d VIII 338; Jsti<ab II 135; Usd V 468; Isabah IV 
607 f.; Jam< II 607). 

The tradition involves the saldi al-witr (see p. 202), in the performance of which a great 
deal of leeway was allowed. Several of Muhammad’s wives are frequently cited in the chapters 
devoted to this theme, but no parallel for this tradition from Zainab has yet been found. 

Tradition 2. ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad heads the isnda’s of six of the ten traditions, and other factors 
suggest that he headed those of Traditions 1 and 4 also. It is very probable that he headed 
the two remaining isndd’s (Traditions 6-7). He must be one of the two traditionists so named 
who are discussed in connection with Document 12 (see pp. 255, 267 f.). 

The last letter of the first name in recto 5 can be read as d, dh, r, or 2, while the next to the 
last letter is either & or I. The third letter in the second name can be read as either n or y. 
Together the two words present more than a score of possibilities for the full name. Trial of 
such common names as Bashshar, Bakhar, ‘Ammar, Siwar, Yasir, Hammad, Saad, Sawad, 
and Khalid proved fruitless but led to the name (wl > (»i (see Ibn Duraid, Kitab al- 
ishtiqdq, p. 20; Tabari I 1108; Dhahabi, Al-mushtabih, ed. P. de Jong [Lugduni Batavorum, 
1298/1881] p. 551). 

The Magqburi of recto 5 is Sa‘id ibn Abi Sa‘id al-Maqburi of Medina (d. 123/741), who is 
known to have transmitted from Abi Hurairah (Ibn Sa‘d V 61 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IT 1, p. 
434; Jarh I 2, p. 85; Jam I 167; Dhahabi I 110). 

The tradition refers to the placing of the hands on the knees during the several kneelings 
called for in the prayer service. Concordance II 296 f. 45”, and 298 f. »S") yielded no references 
to possible parallels in Ibn Hanbal’s musnad of Abi Hurairah (Ibn Hanbal JI 228-541). A 
parallel may become available when . is indexed in the Concordance. 

Tradition 3. The reconstruction of recto 7 is based on the space available, the surviving final 
separate ‘ain, and the fact that Yazid ibn Abi ‘Ubaid (d. 147/764; see Bukhari, Ta?rtkh IV 2, 
p. 348; Jarh IV 2, p. 280; Jam: II 567 f.) was a client of Salamah ibn al-Akwas (d. 74/693), 
whose materials he is known to have transmitted (Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, pp. 38-41; Istiab I 567 f.; 
Usd II 333; Isdbah II 226, 234; Jarh II 1, p. 166; Mustadrak III 562; Nawawi, pp. 295 f.; 
Jam: 1 190). For Rabdhah, on the Hijaz road between Faid and Mecca, see Yaqiit II 749. 

The tradition refers to ritualistic purification through the use of acceptable substitutes for 
water such as sand, clean earth, or snow, a process usually treated in hadith and figh works 
under the heading rool though the papyrus (recto 8) has ‘cea (see Stirahs 4:43, 5:6; Tafsir 
VIII 385-87; Concordance II 267 Hl and IIT 312 1.2.2, esp. Bukhari I 97 f. and Nasa*i I 70 
and 73 f.; Kitab al-umm I 39-44; see also p. 189, comment on Tradition 5). 

Tradition 4. An isna@d link preceding Bakkar is called for by the number of links in the 
isnad’s of the other traditions and by the terminology, which requires JU OS 2, OS Wa 
OMS Wu rather than ‘an‘anah. The space available suggests that the first link was <Ali ibn 
Matbad. 

Bakkar ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Rabadhi (n.d.) was discredited because, as in the papyrus text, 
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he transmitted mostly from his uncle Misa ibn ‘Ubaidah al-Rabadhi (d. 153/770), who was 
considered generally a weak traditionist (Bukhari, Ta°rikh I 2, p. 121; Jarh I 1, p. 409, and 
IV 1, pp. 151 f.; Mizan I 158 f., III 214; Lisdn II 43 f.) Sam<Ani, folio 248 recto, and Yaqit 
II 748 f. supply information on the various members of this family. For Abi Salamah (d. 94/ 
713 or 104/722) see pages 250 f. 

This long tradition has no complete parallel for either the isnad or the matin, but some of 
its themes either are scattered through other long traditions or form separate short traditions 
(see Concordance 2,3 ,3>.2). All of them trace back, as in the papyrus text, to Abt Salamah 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman on the authority of ¢A?ishah. The main theme emphasizes 
the concept that neither God (Sirah 2:285) nor Muhammad (Bukhari IV 411f.) had any 
wish to overburden the believers with commands and duties beyond their abilities to obey and 
perform without great sacrifice for themselves and their families. We have seen (p. 253) that 
Muhammad favored moderation in charitable giving, for the protection of the interests of the 
giver’s family and kin. This tradition specifically guards against excesses in night vigils and 
in gifts and almsgiving. Related traditions are quite numerous (see Concordance I 27 |,\is"| and 
IV 55 fasll cy \,is-, esp. Bukhari I 18 f. and 491; Muslim VI 70-74, VIII 38; Ibn Hanbal II 
257, VI 84 and 128; Muwatta? I 18 f.; Taydlist, pp. 207, No. 1480, and 308, No. 2351). 

Note Jt instead of Jal (in recto 11, 15, and 17), which is still the Quranic usage (Ibn 
Qutaibah, Adab al-katib, pp. 266 f.). The Yi before the last word of recto 12 in the photo- 
graph (PI. 24) is part of the text of the verso, which has a fold at this point. ‘A?ishah is prolific 
in her accounts of Muhammad’s prayers, private or public, by day or by night. Here (recto 
10--14) she is relating an instance of his prolonged night prayers, a practice which others in 
the mosque wished to follow but which he did not wish to impose on them. The incident seems 
to be the same as that reported, though not in identical terms, in Ibn Hanbal VI 267, with an 
isnad of eight links instead of the six of the papyrus text, which describes Muhammad’s night 
vigils during Ramadan. Reconstructions of the papyrus text are based mainly on this incident 
and partly (recto 13) on Ibn Hanbal VI 61. Bukhari (Vol. I 499 f.) and Ibn al-Jauzi (Ta’rikh 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, pp. 60-62) elaborate on a similar episode and describe measures taken 
by ‘Umar I to carry out Muhammad’s intention. 

Recto 15-20 covers supererogatory night prayers. Lines 15-17 give one version of the occa- 
sion on which Sirah 73:1-7 was revealed, while lines 17-19 quote parts of verse 20, a long 
one, of Stirah 73. These verses allow for moderation of the practice of excessive night vigils 
that was thought to be called for by Sirahs 17:79 and 76:26 and raise the question of abro- 
gated verses (see Risdlah, pp. 18 f.; Bukhari I 283-96, esp. p. 288; Tafstr X XIX 75-77). ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib tells of Muhammad’s earlier insistence on night vigils (see e.g. Stirah 11:114; 
Ibn Hanbal I 91). Muhammad is also said to have equated late night and early morning con- 
gregational prayers with private vigils for a half and the whole of a night respectively (see e.g. 
Ibn Hanbal I 58 and 68). 

Some overzealous men and women kept all-night vigils, especially since prayer in the last 
third of the night was said to be heard and answered and to bring forgiveness of sins. In order 
to keep awake they tied themselves (as in recto 16) to a rope, itself tied to some fixed object, 
so that should they doze and bend head and body the rope would jerk them awake. Muham- 
mad did not approve of the practice and ordered the rope removed (Muwatta? I 214; Ibn 
Hanbal II 383; Bukhari IV 479; see also Concordance I 414 ju jill sy opter fos esp. 
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Bukhari I 290 f., Muslim VI 72 f., and Ibn Hanbal VI 268; Concordance II 425 seen)! iyo; 
p. 254 above). 

The night vigils of the Muslims undoubtedly reflect similar practices among the Jews and 
Christians (see e.g. Tor Andrae, Mohammed, The Man and His Faith, trans. Theophil Menzel 
[New York, 1936] pp. 81-93; Richard Bell, The Origins of Islam in Its Christian Environment 
[London, 1926] p. 147). 

The reconstructions in recto 20 and verso 5 are conjectural. The text continues with the 
theme of moderation but with special reference to almsgiving, quoting Sirah 58:12-13, which 
verses are said to involve abrogation of other verses (see e.g. Tirmidhi XII 184; Tafsir 
XXVIII 13-15). 

Tradition 5. See Tradition 1 for Muhammad ibn al-Hasan and Tradition 2 for ‘Ali ibn 
Matbad. For ‘Ikrimah and Ibn ‘Abbas see pages 100, 101 (n. 53), 112, and 157. 

The text is too broken to be of any use in a search for parallels. For the theme in general 
see Tirmidhi III 221 f. and Nasa°i I 303 f. (see also Concordance I 478 and II 435 , gpeedl ol 
and IT 510 alasy anes we gle). 

Tradition 6. The Yinus of the isnddis undoubtedly the Kiifan traditionist Yinus ibn Bukair 
(d. 199/814), who is known to have transmitted from A‘mash. He is known also as an akhbari 
who transmitted from Ibn Ishaq and is credited with a maghazi-sirah work. His transmission 
from Ibn Ishaq was suspect according to Abii Da?tid because “‘he takes the speech of Ibn 
Ishaq and joins it to the hadith” (Mizan III 336). Most of the critics wrote down his hadith 
but would not use it as proof. Some fragments of his work have survived (see Ahmad Amin, 
Duha al-Islam II 330; GAL § I 206, n. 2; Guillaume’s translation of Sirah, p. xvii). For bio- 
graphical entries see Ibn Sa‘d VI 279, Jarh IV 2, p. 236, Jam‘ II 586, Dhahabi I 299, and Mizan 
III 336. See also Johann Fiick, Muhammad ibn Ishdq (Frankfurt am Main, 1925) p. 44. 

The Y and the alif of del are clearly visible on the small fold. The last preserved word 
can be read paciles or preferably pdylie. Though traditions that caution Muslims against 
worshiping in temples or churches are known, they are seemingly not so numerous as tradi- 
tions that frown on worship at tombs and shrines, even those of prophets, including Muham- 
mad (Muwatta? I 172, II 892; Ibn Hanbal VI 275; Bukhari I 118 f., 120f.; Muslim V 2f., 
11-13; Ibn Majah I 130; Nasai I 115; Abi Nu‘aim IX 53; see also Concordance I 28 \yisei 
and IT 430 sou). 

Traditions 7-8. Despite the small fold in the papyrus, the first name in verso 12 is da 5.., 
the small ra@ being visible on the fold. The broken word between ‘an and this name seems to 
be an insertion and can be read 4,| or preferably asc, the size of the alzf or ‘ain being condi- 
tioned partly by the fact of insertion. The less likely reading io! Was discarded because the 
biographical sources do not list an Abi Makhramah ibn Bukair but do list Makhramah ibn 
Bukair (d. 159/776) as a well known rdéwi and traditionist. He transmitted from his father, 
as in the papyrus text, and most of the critics state that his father did not transmit orally 
to him but that for all his hadith he drew on his father’s books which had come into his pos- 
session, by will or by wijadah. We know that his father, Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj 
(see pp. 209, 218), did indeed collect and use manuscripts in his transmission (Bukhari, 
Tarrikh IV 2, p. 16; Jarh IV 1, pp. 363 f.; Ibn Hibban, pp. 105 and 144; Jam: I 59, II 510; 
Mizdan III 155). 

The hadith in the standard collections have much to say about the floor covering Muham- 
mad and some of the leading Companions used when they were praying. Straw mats, small 
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rugs, fur pieces, and even outer clothing were used by different ones and at different times 
(see e.g. Ibn Sa‘d I 2, pp. 159 f.; Ibn Hanbal I 233 and 273, III 212, VI 106 and 179; Bukhari 
1 108 f., IV 130 f.; Abi Nu‘aim ITI 351, VIII 323; Concordance 1 180 LL,, 1 309 rea II 473 
pao, I 81 3+, III 400 Ut). Some argued for praying on bare ground except in very hot 
or very cold weather (see e.g. Ibn Hanbal III 217, 239, 242; Ibn Majah I 166). 

Tradition 9. Marwan ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Fazari (d. 193/809) was a cousin of Abi Ishig 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Fazari of Document 10. Originally of Kiifah, he stayed at various 
times in Baghdad, Damascus, and Mecca. He died in Mecca. He was known for his photo- 
graphic memory, and his hadith was written down by most of his hearers, who included several 
of the leaders in the cities he visited. He was considered generally trustworthy except in his 
transmission from unknown men (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 73; Bukhari, 7'a’rikh IV 1, p. 372; Jarh 
IV 1, pp. 272f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 130; Khatib XIII 149-52; Jam: II 501; Dhahabi I 272; 
Mizan III 161). 

Abii al-Walid ‘Utbah ibn ‘Abd al-Sulami (d. 87/706 at age 94) is said to be the last Com- 
panion who died in Hims, that is, in Syria. Khalid ibn Ma‘dan (see p. 225) was among his 
transmitters. The sources at hand do not state that ‘Utbah transmitted from any other 
Companion or from a Successor, yet the isndd indicates that he did. Clarification of his 
identity is called for because of confusion of his name with that of ‘Utbah ibn al-Nuddar 
al-Sulami (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 182; Jarh II 2, pp. 521 f.; Isttab, p. 494; Isabah II 1084, 1089; 
Usd III 362 f., 367 f.). 

The Concordance provides no fruitful clues, through the main words of verso 17-18, to a 
parallel or closely related tradition. Yet the performance and the regulation of congregational 
prayers are frequently mentioned and greatly stressed (see e.g. Concordance I 370 f. dct»). 

Tradition 10. ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Arqam al-Zuhri (d. 35/656) is not to be confused with 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Arqam al-Makhziimi, whose father’s house (dar al-Argam) in Mecca was 
put at Muhammad’s disposal during the earlier years of his mission. The marginal notation 
indicates that prayer is the subject of the tradition. The fragment of text in verso 19 fits well 
with the one widely known tradition on prayer that was transmitted by ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-Argam al-Zuhri to ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, who transmitted it to his son Hisham, who trans- 
mitted it to a great many people. The text is completed on the basis of Ibn Hanbal III 483, 
which has a number of parallels with linguistic variants but with the same meaning (cf. Abi 
Daiid I 22; Darimi I 332; Tirmidhi I 233-35; see also Concordance II 78 si and Mustadrak 
III 335). The biographical entries, some of which cite this tradition, state that this ‘Abd Allah 
served Muhammad, Abi Bakr, and ‘Umar I as a scribe and that both ‘Umar and ‘Uthman 
appointed him to the public treasury (Ibn Sa‘d IV 2, p. 33; Jarh II 2, p. 1; Isttab I 336 f.; Usd 
I 60, III 115 f.; Zsabah II 672-74). 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


Since ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad heads the isndd’s of the six traditions whose first link survives and 
since there is good reason to believe that two other traditions (Nos. 1 and 4) also started with 
him, there is a strong possibility that the partially preserved isnda’s of the two remaining 
traditions (Nos. 6-7) began with him. Moreover, since the death dates of his immediate 
sources for the papyrus text range from 147 to 193 a.u. (see Traditions 3 and 9), he must be 
the older of the two ‘Iraqi traditionists so named who settled in Egypt (see p. 255), where the 
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papyrus was found, namely <Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Shaddad (d. 218/833 or 228/843). The 
younger ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Nih (d. 259/873) transmitted from “the Elder’ and therefore 
could have been the transmitter or owner of the papyrus. This suggestion, of course, does not 
eliminate the possibility of some other Egyptian transmitter of about the first half of the third 
century. 

II 


The ten marginal notations of salat seem to be original though hardly needed since the entire 
folio deals with prayer and comes in all probability from an organized hadith collection (hadith 
mubawwab). Considering the basic role of prayer and worship in Islam, it is not surprising 
that references to Muhammad’s practices predominate in the papyrus text. Six of the ten 
traditions either cite him or describe his actions, and it is possible that the lost text of Tradi- 
tions 7 and 9 did likewise. Traditions 3 and 8 refer to the practices of his Companions. 

Though much of the text is too broken to provide clues that might lead to parallels, it 
should be noted that such text as has survived does have adequate enough parallels and 
related traditions. 

The isndd’s are rich with the names of traditionists from the Companions onward who are 
known to have compiled or used written collections of hadith and who have been encountered 
in several of the other documents. Quite a number of the isndd’s, though broken, provide 
evidence of continuous written transmission for two or more steps in the early as well as the 
later links up to and including ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad. We have Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Ikrimah (Tradition 
5), Acmash and Yinus ibn Bukair (Tradition 6), Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj and his 
son Makhramah (Tradition 7), ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair and his son Hisham (Tradition 10), 
Shaibani and <All ibn Ma‘bad (Tradition 5). It is my well considered opinion that if the 
isndd’s were not broken the document would yield several instances of continuous written 
transmission for every step of several complete isnda’s. 
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Michigan Arabic Papyrus No. 5608(6). First half of third/ninth century. 

Fragment of medium brown medium quality papyrus folio whose original format works 
out to about 23 X 26.7 cm., giving it the same width as that of Document 13, with which it 
was found. The papyrus represents a book folio with 30-32 lines to the page. The greater part 
of the upper half of the piece is lost, and there are many breaks and several large lacunae in 
the lower half (Pls. 26-27). The upper and outer margins measure 1.6 and 2 em. respectively, 
the lower margins are preserved to a width of 0.75 cm., and the inner margins are completely 
lost. 

Script.—Small cursive book hand that is for the most part fairly legible. Diacritical points 
are on the whole sparingly used, mostly for ba? and its sister forms and for nin and ya and 
occasionally for jim (recto 26), dhal (recto 15), fa? (recto 26), and gaf (verso 11). The scribe 
lifted the pen in order to write ligatured horizontal strokes downward. The circle is used for 


punctuation. 

TEXT 

REctTo 
Lale, 5 ce [ }@ 1 
Wwe (2) O [ ] 2 
edaliy! Br @) OL ] 3 
Ska ad ye [ OG We Ju] 4 
els gli Ge ) OL One We Ju] 5 
JE SV alale oy de Wir JE ai y! War (65) 38 
uly Yow lu OMG Wie (6) ] 7 
\opail das [ (7) ] 8 
Wt> (9) O bol. eee. L (3) ] 9 
[ VS gpl dole de Cit jks ey ] 10 
[ MI ge Oley parla ge Olas o thy Wht] (10) O plea Ju 
loyal oy ue ge ye Wee JE aby yl] Uo (i) [ lene § } 12 
[olent lay eh atl SLIL Y We sl] ae dll ] 13 
[AB Geb ce” SE Same oy ple We SE Oye Gy ey Wale] (a2) [ ] 14 
[Ly pole bo all Ole SE Spal 3d ddd! ay Gly Ls cially pe | ] 
[thse (13) O] ay pall YO roe Ugigddasy Ste [UIE Slidl pry [is ] 16 
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AD pl Came SE cele) tremelll Gl at Be Sh GS gh pre Bae J 4 5] 
O amae J all doy ye oe si ai] db dle oe Gol ] 


O B03 6 alll dpe gi SE Spemll Le or pe Ge eee oy Ob! > Ji [ae yg! a> (14) ] 
By 2 UL US Re ad oy Bye Ul Ul IE tee cal ge Ob [gel UB ply! Woe (15)] 


dee Gy Ole Ul JE Ly Woe (16) O AY yb Y ow Gul... 1 ] 

ch SE dee Syl ale Jie CIS ol Wb GIF aed Cpboll lls gu Us] 
Ole Wot IE yy Woe (17) O (hr aenl O18 pel oy Uh. . ] 
[gle eee ge ja Whe SE adn y! Wie (18) O step) ee QoS ally ot JU 

pul 
of kab im [UG a yl] We 9) O te x [all th Ly) Zhe! Je cull 
ll ge Ghee] 
rele gle pre Wie JE aaliy! Gale (20) O pd! 3 ULI, p23 2Lh Se al etl 
Wale St] at y! Wor (21) [ ] ape Wy age ane Id. . [ ] 
Ure Ge pee Le JE ge yl ue] (22) O Sul gd gle te Geer SLE eatin aul 
ray! oF 
Lace ol YE manl ye [ (23) ] i 3 ] 
[ar lie $31 Gol Y JL (24) ] 
oes Sone b. , sine wteell (25) J 
[O] Abts yas Lie Jt [ ] 
VERSO 

[wv y! Wim (27) earls x! o> (26) 
[ Sue SUS paw Lite Jb 
[ (28) HW adl gaow ol 
[Woe SB aad yl We (29) B] ey ates 
[ge yaw i> SB aw yl Wa (30) etal cel deel ge om 
[ wale! oe hel 
[ (31) ] Sle a ee 
[ (32) Lol aaipls thas 
[ (32a) el 42 SE patel ge ee oll [Gel 
[ J gh 25 Ball oad Ge Gan il paral [ye 
[ 1 a al ] pind og Hi dV 3 ol ] 
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30 


_ 


uo ant fo ao Fe Ww WD 
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[ Jo de Wy alee le GS dy thee Cae JU... ] 
[ J ob JB tll ge AL EISEN Ge jae Woe JE a yl We (35) 
[ De gletll Ge paw Ul SE pad yl > (36) O frou! [ ] 
[ gle ght ge we Wale JB olay! We (37) O....., + al 
[ alae We JE eed yl Wr (88) [  ] 
[ gow Whi JB a yl Wir (39) O pb vi og be... 3) ales 


[es gl Woe (40) O elisdt 5 OI Ley gg lel Gy Hy gl dey SI Sli IS 
Wue (41) O] 4 Ce dey Ol VI er ale oad li so aH ye shall oF paw We JS 


Las»! 
We (42) O Co] dite Lei Ol fF tgs old JE atl ge letll [ye jal We Jb 
[mon y! 
JE aw yl We 43) O.. .[ WDB ntl gle Ghtll ge] USILal] 
[oe ghetl ge ale > 
au> Ji) Gla ol jaw JB Cw ANN ye See ye dg! LU nde 
[UB ons 
Wo> (44) O aa yp bb... [ Ly all te ge [OW Y Je ote 
: Law Wie JB peli 
wt x! Ute (5) O Sieh Lay ls. ] Bd beth ye Sb Epo ys 
[ye paw Wie Jb] 
[ S16 dno Gol Se pai Ly! Woe (46) 1... S ge sluay jee 
[ Kas 2 eats [ (47) shes alee S GL] 
[ | eee ss | i 3 ols] 
[ Jews of ye db. ] 
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19 
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22 


23 


24 


26 


Comments.—Traditions 1-9. The ten marginal notations—- IS, Ob, se (twice), plas, 


oe (thrice), en and [ ,4..J / jal) _is—against the first nine or ten lines of the recto suggest 


ten short traditions in about as many lines. Short traditions, some less than one line long, seem 


to be characteristic of the whole folio. 


Lone and incomplete names appear frequently in the broken isnad’s, for example Zar‘ah 
of recto 1. Where, in addition, the matn is lost to the point of providing no clues to possible 
parallels, it is usually impossible to identify these isolated though fairly common names. 


Note the reconstruction of the isndd of Tradition 5. The word ys Yi is clear enough, 


but 
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the last three letters of >!4[4] are crowded so that the alzf overlaps the initial stroke of the 
second dal. 

For ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Shaddad see pages 255 and 268. The Abii Nu‘aim who repeatedly 
heads the isndd’s is the well known “Iraqi traditionist Abi Nu‘aim Fadl ibn Dukain (130-219/ 
747-834), whose literary activities are detailed on page 275. 

Tradition 10. The Yazid who heads the isndd is no doubt Yazid ibn H§artin (118-206/736- 
821), who heads the isndd of Tradition 12 and appears repeatedly in the document. His lit- 
erary activities are discussed below along with those of Abi Nu‘aim. Yazid may have headed 
some of the lost or broken isndd’s. The reconstruction of the beginning of such zsndd’s is 
determined, where no other clues are available, by the space available for the writing of Abt 
Nu‘aim, Yazid, or Yazid ibn Harin. In any case, Abii Nu‘aim definitely heads most of the 
surviving isndd’s. 

No Ibrahim nor Bayan nor Bundn is specified in the available lists of traditionists from 
whom Yazid transmitted. Such lists, however, are seldom complete. In this case they state 
that Yazid transmitted from “others” and “many more.” Furthermore, there were several 
‘Iraqi contemporaries of Yazid with these first names. 

Tradition 11. One would expect the name of Abt Nu‘aim’s source to read jx, for Mis‘ar 
ibn Kidim of Kifah (d. 152/769 or 155/772), from whom, according to the sources, both 
Abi Nu‘aim and Yazid ibn Hariin transmitted. Mis‘ar was known for his piety, and he was 
called al-mushaf because of his accuracy with traditions. He had a collection of about a thou- 
sand traditions, all but ten of which were written down by his pupil Muhammad ibn Bishr 
(see Ibn Sa‘d VI 253 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 18; Ma‘arif, p. 243; Jarh, Tagdimah, p. 154; 
Jarh IV 1, pp. 368 f.; Ibn Hibban, p. 118; Khatib XII 346; Abii Nu‘aim VII 209-70, pp. 222- 
70 of which represent Muhammad ibn Bishr’s hadith collection; Jam‘ II 519; Nawawi, pp. 
547 f.; Dhahabi I 177 f.). Paleographically, however, the name given here and repeatedly, if 
we assume that the same person is meant in recto 12, 24, 26, 28 and verso 5, 15-18, 21-22, is 
preferably to be read as the less common pw or ,é5. For, though it is possible to read the 
last letter of the name as niin, no likely names ending in nin have appeared. Furthermore, 
that letter is not much different from the rd? in Zar‘ah of recto 1 and kabbar of recto 22. The 
biographical literature yielded only one likely possibility, namely the Kifan Sucair ibn al- 
Khims (n.d.), a contemporary of the Kifan Abi Nu‘aim and of Yazid ibn Hariin, to both of 
whom he could have transmitted and actually did if the reading of the name is correct. The 
hadith critic Yahya ibn Ma‘in considered Su‘air trustworthy (thigah), and Abii Hatim al-Razi 
permitted the writing-down of his traditions though not as independent proof (Bukhari, 
To@rikh IT 2, p. 214; Jarh II 1, p. 323; Ibn Hibban, p. 167, No. 1832; Jam< I 209). The fact 
that the sources do not specify that Su‘air transmitted to either Abi Nu‘aim or Yazid ibn 
Hartin could be explained on the basis of Su‘air’s comparative obscurity and because the 
sources specifically stress the large number of transmitters to Abi Nu‘aim, who “wrote down 
traditions from over a hundred shaikhs,” and to Yazid, who “‘transmitted from and to count- 
less people” (Nawawi, p. 636; Dhahabi I 292, 339; see also p. 275 below). 

The Yazid of recto 12 could well be Yazid ibn Haran, since the exchange of materials was a 
common practice among traditionists. He could, on the other hand, be an earlier Yazid. 

Tradition 12. Salam (or Sallam) ibn Miskin of Basrah (d. 164/781 or 167/784) was a trusted 
traditionist from whom both Yazid and Abi Nu‘aim transmitted (Ibn Sa‘d VII 2, p. 40; 
Bukhari, Ta°rtkh II 2, p. 135; Jarh IT 1, p. 258; Ibn Hibban, p. 119; Mizan I 402). The ‘Amrah 
of recto 15 is in all probability an error for ‘Amr since men seldom bore the name ‘Amrah 
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(Tabari, Index, has but one; ef. p. 29 above). It is not possible to determine whether any of 
the several men named ‘Amr al-‘Abdi is the one of this text. 

Concordance II 107 f. > and IV 172 3,Jc yield no clues for parallels. 

Tradition 18. The transmitter from Salam is either Yazid or Abti Nu‘aim. The Ibn al-Zubair 
of the isndd is most probably ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubair, although there is a slight possibility that 
he is <Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, whose musnad is to be found in Ibn Hanbal IV 3-6. 

Traditions 14-15. Tradition 15 is intended either to confirm or deny the burden of Tradi- 
tion 14. So far as can be determined from the fragmentary text, these two traditions and 
Traditon 33 are the only ones that refer to the hadith or sunnah of Muhammad. 

Aban ibn Sam‘ah al-Ansari of Basrah (d. 153/770) apparently was not very well known 
(see Bukhari, Ta?rikh I 1, pp. 452 f.; Jarh I 1, p. 297; Ibn Hibban, p. 115; Jam: IJ 41f.; 
Mizan I 6). 

Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid (110-88/728-804) of Rayy and Kifah had a written collection of 
hadith from which he read or dictated (see p. 151). Unless Abin was young when he died, 
we have here another case of an older man transmitting from a younger one (see p. 180). 

The Abi Ma‘shar of Tradition 15 is Abii Ma‘shar Najih ibn ‘Abd al-Rahm4n of Sind and 
Medina (d. 170/787), who was bought by the royal Umm Misa and who served the caliph 
Mahdi as jurist. He is known for a maghdzi work but was considered by many as a weak tradi- 
tionist, particularly for his isndd’s. However, he held hadith sessions and transmitted from 
and to many leading Medinan and ‘Iraqi traditionists, and a number of his transmitters wrote 
down his hadith (Ibn Sa‘d V 309; Ma‘arif, p. 253; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 2, p. 114; Fihrist, p. 
93; Jarh IV 1, pp. 4938-95; Akhbar al-qudat III 256; Dhahabi I 216 f.; Mizaén ITI 228 f.; Ibn 
al--Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab I 278). 

Traditions 16-17. Hassan ibn Mat‘bad cannot be identified from the sources at hand. He 
was probably a brother of <Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Shaddad (see Tradition 5). The Ka‘b of Tra- 
dition 17 could be any one of several Companions or Successors. Mutarrih is in all probability 
the Kiifan Mutarrih ibn Yazid, since the name is comparatively rare and Abii Hatim al-Razi 
states that he knows of no other traditionist so named Varh IV 1, p. 409; Bukhari, Ta@?rikh 
IV 2, p. 19). 

Traditions 18-80 (recto 24-verso 7). The numbering of these traditions is conjectural. For 
Su‘air see page 272. A‘mash is known to have transmitted from Ibrahim ibn Yazid al-Nakha‘d 
(see pp. 152, 157), who can therefore be identified as the Ibrahim of Traditions 18-30 and 
perhaps even of Nos. 31-32, as suggested by the Ibrahim of verso 9. Abii Unds is the Ktifan 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Juwaiyah (n.d.), a contemporary of and transmitter from the Kifan 
Mughirah ibn Mugqsim (d. 133/755-56), who also transmitted from Nakha‘t (Bukhari, 
Ta@rikh III 1, p. 409; Jarh II 2, p. 345; Jams II 499). Abii Nu‘aim and, to a lesser extent, 
Yazid ibn Hariin were both interested in Nakha‘i and his hadith as Ibn Sa‘d’s biography of 
Nakha‘i (Ibn Sa‘d VI 188-99) readily shows. 

The Shu‘bah of Tradition 19 is Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj (see pp. 99 and 233 for references), 
who appears again in Tradition 46. Since he is known to have transmitted from A‘mash and 
since both Abi Nu‘aim and Yazid ibn Hartin are known to have transmitted from Shu‘bah, 
we have evidence of continuous written transmission, for these four scholars wrote down their 
collections. The reading of the content of Tradition 19 is conjectural, for many of the signifi- 
cant words can be pointed in several different ways. Space at the beginning of recto 28 does 
not permit the writing-down in full of the rest of the 2sndd. The form of the reconstruction 
here given is familiar in hadith transmission. 
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Tradition 81. Badr ibn Marwan of verso 8 cannot be identified from the sources at hand. 
These, however, list a trustworthy Kifan, Badr ibn ‘Uthman (n.d.), a client of the family 
of the caliph ‘Uthm4n ibn ‘Affan, who could well be a link in these isndd’s because Abi 
Nu‘aim is known to have transmitted from him. Perhaps ‘‘Marw4n” is an error for ““Uthman”’ 
(see Ibn Sa‘d VI 247; Bukhari, Ta?r7kh I 2, p. 189; Jarh I 1, p. 413; Jam I 64). 

Traditions 82-32a. Tradition 32a is longer than most of the traditions in the piece, and it 
is possible that another tradition begins about in the middle of verso 10. Furthermore, the 
appearance of new names in the broken isnad’s of Traditions 31 and 32a may indicate that it 
was not Abii Nu‘aim but Yazid ibn Hariin who headed these isndd’s, as he does those of 
Traditions 10, 12, 16, and 17 with their new links. For the reading 4 ¢ see Concordance IV 
472. The unpointed word of the text can be read in several other ways of which 4, - (Con- 
cordance IV 205) may be considered but is less likely. 

Tradition 88. Muhammad instructed several Companions to begin their worship by praising 
God, then to call down a blessing on Muhammad himself (see pp. 88 f.), and finally to pray for 
whatever they wished for themselves or others. The papyrus text is related to but not identical 
with other versions of this theme (Ibn Hanbal VI 18; Tirmidhi III 75, XIII 20 f.; see also 
Concordance I 305 ¢l:3). 

Traditions 36-37. The last preserved link in the isndd looks like 3L.J|, which can be read 
in seven ways, yet none of the resulting names appears in the lists of transmitters to Su‘air 
(see Dhahabi, Al-mushtabih, pp. 250f.; Jarh II 1, p. 328). It is possible that the ligatured 
medial alif, which is written downward (see p. 269), has overlapped the “tooth” preceding it 
and that therefore the name is gli and can be read Jl wll or shel or gh names 
which are more common in the sources. Yet the first two are impossible because of location 
and time. Of the several traditionists named Shaibani, the well known Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan al-Shaibani is the first to come to mind. But the name is too far removed from Abti 
Nu‘aim in the zsna@d. Two more likely possibilities are the Kifans Dirar ibn Murrah al- 
Shaibanf (n.d.), who heard A‘mash and transmitted to Shu‘bah ibn al-Hajjaj and Sufyan 
al-Thauri (Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 2, p. 304; Jarh II 1, p. 465; Jam: I 229; Mizan III 363), and 
Abi Ishaq Sulaimin ibn Abi Sulaiman al-Shaibani (d. between 138/755 and 142/759), a 
client of the family of Ibn ‘Abbas, who likewise transmitted to Shu‘bah (Ibn Sa‘d VI 241; 
Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 2, pp. 17 f.; Jarh II 1, pp. 122 and 135; Ibn Hibban, p. 83; Jam« 1 177 f.; 
Dhahabi I 144). Both men could have transmitted to Su‘air ibn al-Khims since they moved 
in the same Kifan circles. But Abi Ishaq al-Shaibani is more probably the one meant, for 
his transmission from Shashi (cf. Traditions 40-42) is well attested (see e.g. Dhahabi I 144; 
for Sha‘bi’s biographical entries see p. 229 above). 

Traditions 40-47. Note the reappearance of several of the names found in the isndd’s of 
Traditions 36-37. It is quite possible that Traditions 36-47 comprise a unit. Furthermore, 
since Yazid ibn Haran (see Tradition 10) does not head any of the surviving isndd’s of this 
group of traditions, they probably represent Abii Nu‘aim’s transmission, mainly through 
Sucair, of extracts from the collection of Sha‘bi (d. 110/728), much as Traditions 18-32 proba- 
bly represent the collection of Nakha‘, a fellow Kifan and contemporary of Sha‘bi. 

Note that Su‘air in Tradition 43 provides an alternative tradition in which the number and 
quantity involved is other than that in the initial tradition. 

Surkh of Tradition 44 cannot be identified from the sources at hand. Matr being a com- 
paratively uncommon name, the Matr of Tradition 45 could be the Basran Abi Raja? Matr 
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ibn Tahm4n al-Warrdq (see p. 229). Dinar is too common a name for any attempt at identi- 
fication (see e.g. Bukhari, Ta°rikh II 1, pp. 223-26; Jarh I 2, pp. 429-34). 

Abi Bakr Mutarrif (or Mutraf) of Tradition 46 is Abi Bakr Mutarrif ibn Tarif al-Harithi 
(d. 141/758 or 142/759), who is known to have heard Sha‘bi and to have transmitted to 
Shutbah (Ibn Sa‘d VI 241; Bukhari, Ta?rikh IV 1, p. 397; Jarh IV 1, p. 313). He is frequently 
confused with a fellow Kiifan, Mutarrif ibn Tarif al-Kharifi (d. 183/751), whose kunya is not 
Abii Bakr, as in the papyrus text, but Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman (see Ibn Hibban, p. 126; Jams 
II 503). 

Verso 28-30 may involve two traditions instead of one. 


IDENTIFICATION AND SIGNIFICANCE 
I 


That the compiler of the collection represented by this fragment moved at one time in the 
‘Traqi circles of Yazid ibn Hariin! and Abi Nu‘aim Fadl ibn Dukain’ is obvious from the fact 
that these two are his often-cited sources. That he was closer in age to Abi Nu‘aim (d. 219/ 
834) than to Yazid (d. 206/821) would seem to be implied because he transmitted more tra- 
ditions from Abi Nu‘aim and from some younger men. Just as Abii Nu‘aim and Yazid had 
several well known ‘Iraqi authorities in common, as seen in the papyrus text and confirmed by 
the biographical sources, so they had several well known ‘Iraqi pupils in common. The literary 
activities of the pupils, however, centered in ‘Iraq and farther east rather than in Egypt, where 
the papyrus was found. The sources do state that ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Nih (d. 259/873) of 
Baghdad and Egypt transmitted from Yazid ibn Harin,’? who transmitted in Baghdad,‘ but 
do not specify that he transmitted from Abi Nu‘aim also. Nevertheless, the literary activities 
and the reputation of Abii Nu‘aim were such that it would be strange indeed if this «Ali did 
not hear him. For the Kifan Abi Nu‘aim, with his reputation already well established, 
visited Baghdad in the same year (204/819) that the caliph Ma>miin returned to his capital 
and was promptly brought to the caliph’s attention. The scholarly world of Baghdad paid 
Abi Nu‘aim great honor. Traditionists and critics such as Ibn Hanbal and Yahya ibn Ma‘in 
called on him, and Yahya even tricked him with a memory test, much to the embarrassment 
of Ibn Hanbal and the indignation of Abi Nu‘aim. But Yahya himself was delighted with 
the excellent results (see p. 277). A chair was set up for the distinguished visitor, who 
recited or dictated traditions to the public.® In all probability the then youthful «Ali ibn 
Ma‘bad ibn Nih of Baghdad was among the listeners. It should be recalled once more that 
the lists of transmitters from prominent traditionists are seldom complete and usually end 
with ‘‘and others beside these” or “‘and more of their class (tabagah)’’ or ‘‘and many people 
(khalq)’ ; the lists for both Abi Nu‘aim and this ‘Ali are no exceptions. It should be noted that 
the term haddathana, which is used throughout at the beginning of the isndd’s of our document, 
indicates that both Abii Nu‘aim and Yazid were transmitting to a group of people, for the 


1Ibn Sacd VII 2, p. 62; Bukhari, Ta>rikh IV 2, p. 368;  al-mandsik and Kitab masda>il al-fiqgh. See also Eduard 
Macarif, p. 257; Mascadi VII 72; Jarh IV 2, p. 295; Ibn  Sachau, “Studien zur altesten Geschichtsiiberlieferung der 
Hibban, p. 134; Khatib XIV 337-47; Nawawi, pp. 636f.; | Araber,’”’ Mitteilungen des Seminars fir orientalische Spra- 
Dhahabi I 292-94; Jam< II 576. chen VII 2 (1904) pp. 189-98. 


+i en: ‘i 3 Husn al-muhddarah I 160. 

2Tbn Sacd III 1, p. 2, and 279 f.; Bukhari, Ta?rtkh 4 2 Manned 31. 66- d f 
IV 1, p. 118; Macarif, p. 301; Jark III 2, pp. 61 f.; Khatib pene ALLY S21 PANU, BO Shy OBO ena: gOY t: 
XII 346-57, XIV 24f.; Jam¢ II 421; Dhahabi I 338 f. * Khatib XII 247, 250. 

Fihrist, p. 227, credits Abii Nucaim with two books: Kitab 6 Ibid. pp. 350 f. 
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term haddathani had by their time come to imply, quite generally, private or person-to-person 
transmission. Perhaps Khatib did not specify that ‘Ali transmitted from Abii Nu‘aim because 
of <Alt’s youthfulness at the beginning of the third century and because of his subsequent 
migration to Egypt, where he no doubt met the older ‘Iraqi ‘Ali ibn Ma‘bad ibn Shaddad, 
from whom he is known to have transmitted (see p. 255). 

The close physical association of Documents 13 and 14, reflected by the fact that they sur- 
vived together (and thus were assigned but a single inventory number by the University of 
Michigan), would seem to have been no accident but rather to have stemmed from the per- 
sonal associations of two ‘Iraqi scholars who were fellow immigrants in Egypt. Document 14, 
therefore, like Document 13, is dated to the first half of the third century. 


II 

Unlike Document 13, which represents a collection of traditions organized according to sub- 
ject matter, Document 14 represents an unorganized collection (jamz) in which, however, 
sizable units derived from the same traditionist were grouped together (see p. 274). Despite 
the loss of much of the main of most of the traditions, the variety of subjects covered is indi- 
cated by the thirteen surviving marginal notations, which mention eight different subjects— 
the hunt, trade, worship, marriage, inheritance, divorce, virtues, and pilgrimages. The empha- 
sis is on the opinions and practices of the Companions and the Successors rather than on the 
hadith and sunnah of Muhammad (see p. 273). That traditions of the Companions and the 
Successors had rather small chance of appearing in the later standard collections (see p. 77) 
explains why no parallels were detected with the aid of the Concordance. The reconstruction 
of some of the contents of several traditions is necessarily conjectural, not only because the 
text is broken and rarely pointed but also because the papyrus itself was not available for 
repeated inspection. 

The isndd’s, like those of Document 18, yield the names of a great many well known ‘Iraqi 
traditionists of the first and second centuries who either wrote down their collections of hadith 
or permitted their regular students and public audiences to do so. Many of these traditionists 
have been encountered repeatedly in these studies. They include Abii Hurairah (Tradition 15), 
Nakha‘i (Traditions 18-30), and Sha‘bi (Traditions 35 ff.), all three of whom eventually per- 
mitted and even urged others to write down hadith. They include also traditionists who were 
from the start and consistently in favor of written hadith, such as Ibn al-Zubair (Tradition 13), 
Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid (Tradition 14), A‘mash (Traditions 18-30), and Shu‘bah ibn al- 
Hajjaj (Tradition 19). To these can now be added Abit Ma‘shar Najih ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
(Tradition 15) and in all probability Abii Isihq Sulaiman ibn Abi Sulaiman al-Shaibani 
(Traditions 36-37), whose affinities were with the family of Ibn ‘Abbas, in which writing and 
written traditions were consistently favored. Though on the basis of paleography Mis‘ar ibn 
Kidam is excluded from the papyrus list, he was nevertheless one of this group of ‘Iraqi 
hadith-writers (see p. 272). 

In the light of these facts, further analysis of the isndd’s points strongly to continuous writ- 
ten transmission for much of what has survived in this document, such as Tradition 15 with 
the zsndd links Abi Hurairah-Abii Ma‘shar and especially the groups of consecutive tradi- 
tions that have the links Nakhad—A‘mash (Traditions 18-30) and Sha‘bi-Shaib4ni (Traditions 
40-42). Whatever reservations one may tend to have about the writing-down of hadith in the 
first century of Islam, there can be little doubt of the general prevalence of the practice by the 
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end of that century and of its wide acceptance in the first half of the second century particu- 
larly in ‘Iraq, the home or adopted province of these hadith scholars. 

Continuous written transmission beyond this early period, so far as the men of the papyrus 
isndd’s are concerned, is indicated by the literary activities of both Yazid ibn Hariin and Abi 
Nu‘aim. Yazid is said to have memorized thousands of traditions and to have transmitted from 
memory.’ That he did not always depend on memory is indicated by the fact that when in 
his old age his eyesight and memory failed he had a slave girl refresh his memory with the 
aid of his own books.® 

Abi Nu‘aim was particularly interested in the hadith of A‘mash, Mis‘ar ibn Kidaém, Shu‘bah, 
and Sufyan al-Thauri, all of whom had written collections.® Like them, Abii Nu‘aim made 
his own written collection, for Ibn Hanbal reports him as saying that he wrote down hadith 
from over a hundred shaikhs whose hadith had been written down also by Sufyan al-Thauri.!° 
When Abii Nu‘aim was sought for his hadith collection, he dictated it to his pupils, who wrote 
it down and from whom he demanded and received a fee for instruction." It is not stated 
whether he dictated from his books or from his memory, for which he was well known.” How- 
ever, in the ‘Iraqi circles in which he moved no stigma was attached to dictation or recitation 
from manuscripts, as the following incident involving him and his “examiner,” Yahya ibn 
Ma‘in, illustrates. Yahya, wishing to test Abii Nu‘aim’s memory and knowledge of his hadith, 
took a sheet (waragah) and wrote down thirty-three traditions which, except for every 
eleventh tradition, were from Abii Nu‘aim’s collection. Ibn Hanbal did not approve of the 
test but nevertheless accompanied the eager Yahya on the visit to Abii Nu‘aim. When 
Yahya had read out the first eleven traditions Abi Nu‘aim stopped him and told him to cross 
out the eleventh tradition because it was not one of his. Abi Nu‘aim responded in the same 
way to the second group of eleven traditions. But when the persistent Yahya read the last of 
the three interpolated traditions Abii Nu‘aim lost his temper and actually kicked Yahya out. 
Yahya took this experience in his stride and went away pleased because he was convinced of 
the high quality of Abii Nu‘aim’s memory and scholarship.® Our papyrus provides evidence 
that yet another transmitter wrote down the materials of both Yazid and Abi Nu‘aim. This 
conclusion should surprise no one, for Ibn Hanbal and Yahya ibn Ma‘in were not the only 
exemplary leaders who wrote down an enormous number of traditions with special attention 
to well known collections of earlier and contemporary scholars. 


7 Khatib XIV 339 f.; Nawawi, pp. 636 f. 10 Dhahabi I 339. 
8 Khatib XIV 338 f. " Kifdyah, p. 156. See p. 228 above for a discussion of 
: fees. 


® See pp. 98 and 100 for manuscripts of Shu‘bah and 
Sufyan. See Buhdri’nin, p. 237, Isnad 96, according to "See e.g. Jarh III 2, pp. 61. 
which Abi Nu‘aim transmitted to Bukhari from Acmash, 1) Khatib XII 353 f.; Mandqtb, pp. 79f. See pp. 52 f. 
Mis‘ar, and especially Sufyan al-Thauri. above for other tests. 
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Abi al-<Aliyah, 41 

Abia ‘Amr ‘Amir al-Shabt, see Shacbi 

Aba <Amr al-Zihid (Ghulam Tha‘lab), 260 

Abi ‘Aqil Zuhrah ibn Macbad, 37, 201-2, 204, 207 

Abi al-cArab ibn Tamim al-Tammami, 43, 214, 218, 227 

Abi al-cAtahiyah, 47 

Abi al-cAtif al-Jarrih ibn al-Minhal, 47, 162 

Abi ‘Awanah al-Waddah ibn Khiilid, 61, 80, 226, 236 

pene Wahb ibn Wahb, 62, 224-27, 229, 231-36, 

Abi Bakr, Caliph, 7, 8, 19, 24, 27-30, 45, 57, 58, 60, 62, 
71, 78, 110, 139, 148, 184, 189, 191, 210, 267 

Abii Bakr Abd Allah ibn Yazid, 124 

a ee ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmiin ibn al-Hfarith, 18, 25, 136, 

Abit Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Hunaidah, 169-70 

Abi Bakr ibn Abi Sabrah, 67 

Abi Bakr ibn Abi Shaibah, 212 

Aba Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Amr ibn Hazm al-Ansiiri, 
23-31, 79 

Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Zubaidi, 124, 161 
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Abi Bakr Mutarrif (or Mutraf) ibn Tarif al-Harithi, 275 

Abi Burdah ibn Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari, 18, 42 

Abii al-Dahdihah «Amr ibn al-Dahdiahah, 252-53 

Abii al-Dahdah Thabit ibn al-Dahdah, 252 

Abii al-Darda>, 10, 41, 79, 80, 100 

Abi Détid Sulaiman ibn al-Ash‘ath, xiii, 28, 116, 260, 266 

Abi Dharr, 8 

Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahini, xiii 

Abii al-Haitham Sulaimin ibn cAmr, 239 

Abii al-Hajjj al-Jarrih ibn Abin al-Iskandarani, 204-6 

Abi Hani Humaid ibn Hani al-Khaulani, 239-40 

Abii Hanifah, 2, 16, 32, 35, 39, 40, 46, 51, 54, 62, 67, 79-82, 
150, 153-57, 229 

Abii al-Hasan al-Amruhi, xvi 

Abi Hasin <Uthmin ibn ‘Asim, 228, 236 

Abit Hitim al-Razi, 2, 30, 51, 58, 60, 61, 69, 74-75, 89, 102, 
164, 181, 235, 251, 253, 255, 272-73 

Abii Hatim al-Sijistant, 6 

Abid Hiizim al-Asraj, 22 

Abii Hind al-Dari, 241 

Abi Hudhafah, 128 

Abi Hudhaifah Misi ibn Mas‘id al-Nahdi al-Basri, 98 

Abit Humaid, 190 

Abt Hurairah, 2, 7-9, 11, 13, 14, 17-21, 35, 37, 38, 42-44, 
52, 61, 66, 87, 90, 116, 183, 138, 140, 168-69, 178-80, 
187, 189-90, 202, 205, 207, 211, 213, 240, 244, 264, 275 

Abit Imaimah ibn Sahl, 211 

Abii Ishiiq al-Habbal, 47 

Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Faziri, see Faziri 

Abii Ishiiq al-Sabri, 80 

pe Sulaimin ibn Abi Sulaimin al-Shaibani, 274, 


Abii Ja‘far al-Musnadi al-Bukhari, 81 

Abii al-Jald, 9 

Abii al-Laith al-Samarqandi, 72, 110, 117, 134, 136, 169 

Abti Lubabash ibn <Abd al-Mundhir, 252-54 

Abt Maimin ‘Ubaid Allah al-Ansiri, 210 

Abt Makhlad Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Tamimi al- 
Basri, 227 

Abi Makhramah ibn Bukair, 266 

Abt Macmar, 160 

Abii Manis, see ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Abi Ziyad 

Abt Ma‘shar Najih ibn cAbd al-Rahm§in, 121, 273, 276 

Abt Mas‘td ‘Uqbah ibn sAmr al-Badri, 160 

Abii Mijlaz, 227 

Abi Mukallad, 227 

Abt al-Mundhir al-Warraq, 47 

Abii Misi al-Ash<ari, 61, 80, 108, 162 

Aba Mus‘ab, 128 

Abt Mushir, 180 

Abi al-Nadr Salim ibn Abi Umayyah, 141 

Te Mansir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Biwardi, 96-97, 


Abti Nawis, 47 

Abt Nu‘aim Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Isfahant, xiii, 9, 109, 
149, 225, 232 

Aba Nu‘aim Fadl ibn Dukain, 48, 52, 67, 68, 251, 272-77 

Abii al-Nu‘miin, 134 

Abi Nusair, see Abi Nasr Mansi ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Bawardi 

Abt Qabil Hayy ibn Hani al-Macafirl, 210, 212-13, 218 

Aba al-Qasim ‘Abd Allih al-Baghdadi, 60 

Abii al-Qasim al-Baghawi al-Warraq, 47 

Abt Qilibah <Abd Allah ibn Yazid al-Jarmi, 16, 18, 25, 36, 
41, 43-46, 49, 52, 150, 229-31, 235-36 

Abt Rifis, 141 
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Abi Raja? Matr ibn Tahmin al-Warrigq, 16, 46, 90, 229, 
236, 274-75 

Abt Rauh al-Nadr ibn ‘Arabi, 159, 162-63, 206 

Abi Sa‘id al-Dinawari, 169 

Aba Said al-Khudri, 10, 202, 207, 239, 242, 244, 257 

Abii Sakhr Humaid ibn Ziyfd, 239-41, 244-45 

Abit Salamah ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, 16, 18, 250- 
51, 256, 265 

Abii Salih (client of Umm Hani), 105, 112 

Abt Salih <Abd al-Ghaffar ibn David al-Harr4ni, see Abi 
Salih al-Harrani 

Abit Salih Dhakwin, 66, 140, 189-90 

Abii Salih al-Harrini, 50, 159, 162-64, 216-17, 221 

Abi Salih ibn Salih (secretary of Laith ibn Sad), 45, 91, 
102-4, 155-56, 163-64, 170-76, 178, 183, 194-95, 
201-2, 204, 207, 216, 221, 234-35, 238, 243-44, 255-56 

Abii al-Samh Darraj ibn Sam‘in, 16, 239 

Abi Shamah, 15, 73 

Abii Shuraih <Abd al-Rahmin ibn Shuraih, 133 

Abt Sinan al-Ashjaq, 133 

Abi Sirmah al-Ansari, 188 

Aba Suhail Nific ibn Malik, 116, 187-38 

Abi al-Taiyib al-Lughawi al-Halabi, 45, 113 

Abii Talhah Zaid ibn Sahl, 117-18, 248, 253 

Abii Tammim, 59 

Abi Tamim al-Jaishani, 241 

Abi ‘Ubaid al-Qasim ibn Sallim, xiii, 31, 32, 90, 102, 173, 
176, 261 

eer eeidel Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthana, 47, 59, 113, 215, 


Abi ‘Ubaidah Murrah ibn ‘Ugbah ibn Nafi< al-Qurshi, 203 

Abi Unas <Abd al-Malik ibn Juwaiyah, 273 

Abii ‘Usaid al-Sasidi, 190 

Abi al-Wafa? al-Afghani, 35, 126, 154, 215 

Abii Walid al-Tayilisi, 67, 209 

Abi al-Walid ‘Utbah ibn ‘Abd al-Sulami, 267 

Abi al-Yamin al-Hakam ibn Nafis, 178 

Abia Ya‘qib al-Zayyat, 149 

Abii al-Yasar Ka‘b ibn <Amr, 11, 42, 188 

Abi Yazid Suhail ibn Abi Salih, 189, 198 

Abi Yusuf al-Qadi, 35, 51, 54, 62, 80, 153-54, 171, 215, 
224, 250 

Abii Zar‘ah, 51, 52, 55, 59, 69, 161, 218 

Abii al-Za<za‘ah, 20 

Abi al-Zinad Abd Allah ibn Dhakwin, 20, 33-36, 38, 48, 
50, 67, 87, 125, 139-40, 178, 257 

abwab, see bab 

Abyssinian language, 258 

adab, 76 

Adab al-imla@ wa al-istimla? of Sam‘ni, xiii, 48 

Adams, Robert M., vii 

‘Affan ibn Muslim, 55, 211-12, 217 

ahl al-kitab, see “people of the Book’’ 

ahl al-kutub, 17; see also aghdb al-kutub 

ahl al-qadr, 28 

ahl al-guffah, 13, 14, 205 

Ahmad Amin, 9, 53, 64, 155, 194, 218-19, 229, 259, 266 

Ahmad Fudd al-Ahwani, 10, 157 

Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Qasim ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Abi Salih al-Harrini, 164 

Ahmad ibn al-Faraj, 177 

Ahmad ibn al-Furat, 68 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, xiv 

Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hajjaj ibn Rishdin, 201 

Ahmad ibn Sad ibn Ibrahim ibn Sa¢d ibn Ibrahim, 181 

Ahmad ibn Salih, 176 
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Ahmad ibn Shabib ibn Said, 177 

Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, xvi, 9, 21, 43, 87, 171 

Ahmad Saqr, 6 

Ahmad ‘Ubaid, 23 

Ailah, 175-76 

<Avishah, 6, 11, 29-80, 41, 46, 52, 66, 111, 119-20, 133, 137, 
151, 153, 168, 170, 187-88, 240, 265 

akhadh, 99 

akhbar, see khabar 

Akhbar <Ubaid, 18, 99, 104 

akhbara, akhbarana, akhbarani, 26, 63, 76, 121-22, 126, 
144, 178, 196-97, 233-34 

Akhtal, Ghiyath ibn Ghauth al-, 260 

Aktham ibn Saifi, 6 

‘Ala ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmin, 44 

cala al-wajh, 31, 43-45, 49, 58, 193, 196, 198 

‘ala gahr al-kitab, 59 

‘ala zahr al-girtds, 59 

Alexandria, 41, 133, 139, 204 

cAli Akbar al-Ghaffari, 31 

cAll ibn Abi Talhah, 100-103, 112 

‘Alf ibn Abi Talib, 8, 11, 28, 29, 31, 41, 46, 50, 57, 70, 73, 
75, 80, 81, 89, 123, 135, 187, 214, 252, 260, 265 

‘Ali ibn Dariid al-Tamimi, 103 

cAll ibn Hujr, 137, 143 

cAli ibn Husain ibn <Ali ibn Abi Talib, 31 

‘Ali ibn al-Husain ibn Waqid, 97 

cAi ibn Matbad, 249, 255, 263-64, 267 

cAli ibn Ma‘bad ibn Nth, 255, 268, 275-76 

cAli ibn Macbad ibn Shaddad, 255, 268, 273, 276 

cAli ibn al-Madini, 38, 47, 55, 65, 71, 80, 81, 100, 177 

‘Ali ibn al-Mubarak, 251, 256 

cAli ibn Muhammad al-Baghdadi, 221 

cAli ibn Muhammad al-Mada>ini, 261 

‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, 168, 225 

cAlids, 50, 153, 212, 214, 251, 260 

allafa, 96 

sAllan al-Shu‘ibi, 261 

alwah, see lih 

Amali, 61 

Acmash, Sulaimin ibn Mihran al-, 10, 53, 54, 61, 66, 67, 71, 
72, 74, 80, 140, 148, 152, 157, 160, 249, 256, 260, 266, 
268, 273-74, 276-77 

Amidi, Hasan ibn Bishr al-, 74 

<Amili, Muhsin al-Amin al-Husaint al-, 229, 260 

«Amir ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi al-Waqqas, 240 

amir al-mwminin fi al-hadith, 67, 139 

amld, 57 

cAmmar ibn Abi ‘Ammar, 211, 250 

cAmmiéar ibn Yasir, 189 

cAmr al-‘Abdi, 273 

cAmr ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 47 

cAmr ibn Abi Salamah, 161, 178 

cAmr ibn al-cAg, 108-10, 151, 189, 214, 241 

¢Amr ibn ‘Asim, 161 

cAmr ibn Dinar, 67, 80, 194 

cAmr ibn al-Hirith, 16 

cAmr ibn Hazm al-Ansari, 11, 14, 24, 26, 27, 29, 32 

cAmr ibn Jannad ibn Ibrahim ibn Muslim, 163 

‘Amr ibn Maimin al-Awdi, 11-12, 44 

cAmr ibn Mucadh, 120 

cAmr ibn Rafis, 46 

cAmr ibn Sa‘d ibn Mu‘adh al-Ashhali, 120 

cAmrah bint ‘Abd al-Rahmin, 29-30 

‘Amwal of Abi ‘Ubaid, xiii, 31, 32 
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can, ‘an‘anah, 61, 63, 121, 134, 144, 189, 196-97, 206, 233, 
264 


Anas ibn ‘Iyad, 27 

Anas ibn Malik al-Ansari, 11, 16, 17, 21, 28-29, 32, 35-37, 
44, 46, 66, 67, 118, 138, 141, 161, 165, 168, 198, 202, 236, 
244-45, 248-51, 254-56, 259, 261 

Anas ibn al-Nadr, 254 

anb?a, 63 

Andrae, Tor, 266 

Ansir, 9, 14, 19, 24, 34, 41, 188, 190, 219, 259-61 

ansar of Jesus, 259 

anthropomorphism, 100, 105, 112, 117 

Antioch, 232 

Apostles, 259 

cAqabah, treaties of, 187, 215, 252-53 

Arabia, 5, 13, 41, 257-58 

Arabian Nights fragment. in the Oriental Institute, 92, 135 

Arabs: North, 190, 260; South, 190, 218-19, 260 

carada, 57, 139, 196; see also <ard 

A‘raj, ‘Abd al-Rahmian ibn Hurmuz al-, 17, 34, 36, 38, 41, 
44, 46, 59, 90, 124, 139-40, 178, 187, 257 

Aramaic (1.e., Syriac), 258 

Arberry, A. J., 127, 204 

card method of transmission, 35, 53, 125-26, 138-39, 145, 
181, 193, 197, 217, 231, 235-36 

‘Arif Tamir, 229 

cArim Ab® al-Nu‘min Muhammad ibn al-F'ad1 al-Sadisi, 
253, 256 

Arnold, Thomas W., 89, 91 

Asad ibn Misa (Asad al-Sunnah), 22, 99, 238, 243-44 

ashab al-asnaf, 80 

ashab al-kutub, 35, 181, 184; see also ahl al-kutub 

ashab al-masahif, 46 

ashdab al-Zuhri, 181-82 

Ashhab ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, 125, 128 

«Asim ibn Qatidah, 48 

Asma‘, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Quraib al-, 47, 90, 113 

cAta, 224 

cAta ibn Abi Ribah, 16, 112, 149, 153 

‘Ata ibn Dinar, 99 

athar, 77 

Awsites, 5, 120, 253-54 

cAwwaid, Gurgis, see Kirkis <Awwid 

Awzad, ‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn ‘Amr al-, 10, 32, 35, 39, 54, 
80, 90, 184, 177, 231 

ayat al-kursi, 60 

Ayman ibn Nabil, 149 

cAyyash ibn Ghulaib al-Warriiq, 47 

Ayyitb ibn Misa, 151 

Ayyib al-Sikhtiyant, 41, 43, 67, 74, 150, 153, 157, 194, 
230-31, 235-36, 253, 256 


bab (pl. abwab), 178, 196; see also mubawwab 

Badr, Battle of, 5, 253 

Badr ibn Marwan, 274 

Badr ibn <Uthmin, 274 

Baghandi, 30 

Baghawi, Husain ibn Mas<iid al-, 111-12, 259 

Baghdad, 44, 116, 128, 151-53, 163-64, 212, 219, 221, 224- 
35, 232-35, 250, 267, 275 

Bahir ibn Sad, 225, 233, 236 

Bahrain, 205 

Baihaqi, Ahmad ibn Husain al-, 148, 150-51, 154 

Baihas al-Jarmi, 230-31, 235 

Bakkar ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Rabadhi, 264-65 

Baladhuri, Ahmad ibn Yahyd al-, xiii, 107 
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balagha, balaghahu, balaghanda, balaghani, 63, 78, 121-22, 
136, 144, 173-74, 196, 251 

Balkh, 50 

ballagha, see balagha 

Bani Aws, see Awsites 

Banu Hashim, 211 

Bani al-Nadir, 253 

Bani al-Najjar, 190 

Banti Quraizah, 253 

Bani Sad ibn Bakr, 138 

Bani Sadah, 190 

Banti Zafar, 252 

Baqiyah ibn al-Walid, 45, 62, 67, 89, 177, 225, 231, 233-36 

Barbier de Meynard, Charles, xv 

Bashir, see Abi Lub&bah ibn <Abd al-Mundhir 

Bashir ibn Abi ‘Amr al-Khaulani, 242 

Bashir ibn Nahik, 17 

Bashshfar ibn Burd, 253 

basmalah, 89, 222, 224, 231, 247 

Basrah, Basrans, 6, 13, 14, 18, 41~43, 46, 50, 53, 68, 74, 
80, 101, 107-8, 117, 123, 134, 141, 150, 152, 160-62, 177- 
78, 183, 211-12, 221, 227, 229-30, 238, 248-51, 253-56, 
260, 272-74 

Basset, René, 5 

Battle of the Camel, 137, 252 

Battle of the Ditch, 253 

Baward, 97 

Becker, Carl Heinrich, 23, 220 

Beirit, 101 

Bell, Richard, 94, 266 

Benoliel, Jose, 5 

Berbers, 227 

Berg, L. W. C. van den, 147 

Bible, 5, 7-9, 15, 141, 187-88, 192, 204, 255, 257 

bidah, 15, 24, 28, 52, 56, 73 

Bir Macinah, 14 

Birkeland, Harris, xiii, 44, 95, 103, 106-11, 113 

Bishr, 22 

Bishr al-Hafi, 62 

Bishr ibn al-Harith, 51 

Bland, Nathaniel, 169 

books, see manuscripts 

booksellers, see warrdq 

British Museum, 96 

Brockelmann, Carl, xiii, 51, 72, 95, 96 

Brunschvig, Robert, 215 

Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Ashajj, 37, 157, 194, 197, 209- 
10, 213-14, 217-18, 266, 268 

Bukair ibn al-Ashajj, see Bukair ibn ‘Abd Allih ibn al- 
Ashajj 

Bukhara, 50 

Bukhari, Muhammad ibn Ismail al-, xiii, 2, 26, 33, 36, 
38—40, 51-53, 55, 61, 65, 66, 69, 72, 74, 77, 80-83, 102-3, 
105, 111, 113, 117-18, 120-21, 124-25, 138-40, 144-45, 
161, 164, 173-75, 178, 180, 183, 195, 211, 220-21, 235, 
239, 248-50, 253-55, 265, 277 

bulddniydat literature, 80 

Bushair ibn Ka‘b, 6 

Bustini, Alfredo, 184 

Butrus al-Bustant, 104 


Caetani, Leone, 64 

Calverley, Edwin Elliot, 148 
Cheikho, Louis, 107 

Chester Beatty Collection, 127 
China, 42 
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Christianity, Christians, 5, 6, 10, 83, 257-58, 260, 266 
civil wars of Islam, 1, 75-76, 133, 260 

Codera y Zaidin, Francisco, 176 

collation marks, see punctuation 

Constantinople (Istanbul) ‘Umimi manuscript, 94-97 
containers for manuscripts, 42-43, 49, 51 

Coptic, 258 

Cordova, 47, 103 


daftar (pl. dafatir), 31, 57-60, 228; see also manuscripts 

Dahhak ibn Muzahim, 16, 60, 97, 98, 101, 104, 112 

dalas, dals, see tadlis 

Damascus, 13, 14, 21, 22, 25, 31, 44, 177-78, 230, 233, 
241, 267 

Daniel, Norman, 83 

dar al-hadith, 81 

Diraqutni, 59, 109 

Dirayy4, 230 

Darimi, <Abd Allah ibn al-Rahmin al-, xiii, 26, 105, 117, 
139, 175 

Darid ibn Ali al-Zahiri, 47 

Dard ibn ‘Amir, 240 

Dé?id al-Tai, 62 

Deulaby Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Hammad al-, 133, 


David (biblical), 187 

David-Weill, Jean, 128, 176, 243 

Dedering, Sven, 96 

De Slane, Mac Guckin, xiv, 64 

Dhahabi, Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-, xiii, xv, 71, 97, 126, 
152, 178, 180, 264, 274 

dhakara, dhakarahu, 63, 157, 162-63, 196, 231, 235 

diacritical points, 87, 92, 114, 129, 146, 158, 166, 185, 199, 
208, 222, 237, 246, 262, 269 

Dicbil, 47 

Dimam ibn Ismail al-Ma‘afiri, 212-13, 216, 218 

Dimim ibn Tha‘labah, 138 

dimmamah, 42 

Dirdr ibn Murrah al-Shaibini, 274 

Diwald-Wilzer, Susanna, 28 

Dome of the Rock (Jerusalem), pilgrimage to, 21 

Dozy, R. P. A., 210 

dreams, 169, 212 

Dunne, James Heyworth, 260 


Eche, Youssef, see Yusuf al-cAshsh 

education, see schools 

Egypt, Egyptians, 16, 20, 38, 39, 41, 50, 51, 54, 68, 69, 81, 
89, 91, 99, 101-4, 108-9, 117, 123, 125, 127~—28, 133, 
136, 139, 143-44, 153, 155-56, 163-64, 168-69, 173-74, 
176-78, 183, 188, 194, 201-2, 204, 206, 209-14, 216, 
218-21, 234-35, 238-44, 249, 255, 260, 268, 275-76 

Egyptian National Library, 164 

Erzherzog Rainer collection, Vienna, 91 

eschatology (malahim), 39, 76, 110-12 

Aa Patriarch of Alexandria (Sa‘id ibn al-Batriq), 
107 


fadaril, 76, 247-49, 256, 259-61 

Fad@il al-Ansar: of Abii al-Bakhtari, 233, 261; of Abi 
Darid, 260 

Fada il al-Furs of Abii ‘Ubaidah, 261 

Fada@il al-kabir of Abii al-Bakhtari, 233, 261 

Fada>il Kinénah of <Allin al-Shu‘tbi, 261 

Fada@il Rabiah of <Allin al-Shu‘ibi, 261 

Fadail al-sahadbah of Ibn Hanbal, 259-60 

Fad@il al-sahabah of Nasi7i, 260 
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Fadl ibn Ghanim, 155-56 

Faid, 264 

fagih (pl. fugaha?), 1, 13-14, 16, 23, 28, 66, 70, 80, 196, 264; 
see also jigh 

fara@id, 7, 21, 27 

Faraid of Shacbi, 228 

Farwah ibn ‘Amr, 252-53 

Paginah bint <Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Salih al-Harrini, 

Fatimah bint al-Khattab, 57 

Fatimah bint Malik ibn Anas, 125 

Fatimah bint ‘Uqbah, 240 

Fazari, Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-, 51, 82, 
231-36, 267 

Fihrist al-culum of Muhammad ibn Ishiq al-Nadim, xiii, 96 

fiqh, 1, 2, 6, 13, 16, 17, 20, 26, 35, 39, 49, 54, 55, 62, 63, 66, 
70, 80, 91, 99, 106, 121, 125-26, 128, 153-57, 176, 184, 
196, 220, 232, 245, 255, 264 

Fischer, August, 48 

Fleischhammer, Manfred, xiv 

Fliigel, Gustav, xiii, xiv 

forgeries, 39, 53, 70, 82, 83, 232 

formats, significance of, 89, 91 

formula of blessing, see tasliyah 

Fuad Sayyid, 24 

Fiick, Johann, 64, 266 

fugaha>, see fagih 

Fustat, 13, 108 

Fyzee, Asaf A. A., 206 


Gabriel, 231 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Maurice, 147, 154 

Ghailin ibn Muslim al-Dimishqi, 28 

Gharib al-hadith of Abi ‘Ubaid, 90 

Gharib al-hadith of Ibrahim ibn Ishiq al-Harbi, 100 

gharib al-Qur?an, 113 

gharib al-matn, 76 

gharib al-sand, 76 

Ghazalf (Ghazzalf), al-, 148, 225 

Ghiyath ibn Ghauth al-Akhtal, 260 

Ghulam Tha‘lab (Abia ‘Amr al-Zahid), 260 

Ghundir, 45 

Gibb, H. A. R., 34 

Goeje, Michael Jan de, xiii, xv, xvi, 22, 23 

Goitein, 8S. D., 21, 123 

Goldziher, Ignaz, xiv, 6, 7, 9, 15, 26, 34, 40, 42, 47, 53, 55, 
60, 64, 73, 83, 95-97, 99, 100, 106-8, 110-11, 113, 
124-25, 127, 175, 260-61 

Greek language, 258 

Griffini, Eugenio, 18 

Grohmann, Adolf, 87, 89, 91, 94, 107 

Griinert, Max, 135 

Guest, Rhuvon, xiv, 220-21 

Guillaume, Alfred, xv, 26, 29, 33, 65 

Giiterbock, Hans, 95 


Habib ibn Marziiq, 125, 127 

Haci Halifa, see Hajji Khalifah 

haddatha, haddathand, haddathani, 63, 76, 121-22, 126, 139, 
144, 163, 173-74, 196-97, 206, 224, 233-34, 251, 275- 
76; see also transmission terminology 

Hadi, Caliph, 124, 152 

hadith: al-ahdd, 70; ahadith al--Arab, 230; aAl al-hadith, 
2, 16, 35, 69, 70, 82, 90, 91; categories, 2, 12, 15, 74, 76, 
77, 121, 189, 149, 165, 173-75, 188, 190, 195-96, 203, 
205, 207, 217, 230, 234, 244; content, see main; criteria 
for survival, 33, 65, 70, 73-78, 145, 174, 188, 195, 207, 
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217, 245; criticism, 36, 38, 40, 43, 53, 54, 65, 73-76, 
78, 80-83, 121, 124, 144, 150, 154, 174-75, 195, 272; op- 
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